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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
Franciscan Educational Conference. 


Adopted at the final meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 2, 1919. 


aA Rea Le ies 
NAME AND OBJECT. 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be: “The 
Franciscan Educational Conference.” 

Section 2. The general object of this Conference shall be to 
safeguard the principles and to promote the interests of Catholic 
Education. 

Section 3. The particular object shall be: 

a) To encourage the spirit of mutual helpfulness and co- 
operation among the Friar educators of the American 
provinces ; 

b) To advance by study and discussion the Franciscan 
educational work in all its departments ; 

c) To offer means and incentives toward the advancement 
of learning and the pursuit of literary work among the Friars. 


ARTICLE II. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Section 1. The Conference shall consist of three depart- 
ments: The Classical, the Philosophical and the Theological 
Department. 

ARTIC Be Tits 


OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION. 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Conference shall be a President, 
a Vice-President and a Secretary. 

SECTION 2. These officers shall be elected separately, by secret 
ballot, in the last session of each convention, a simple majority 
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deciding the successful candidate. If, after two ballots, no elec- 
tion has been effected, the two having the greatest number of 
votes shall be the exclusive candidates in the third ballot. In 
case two candidates receive an equal number of votes, the senior 
Friar shall have the preference. 


IRICEN 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all the meetings 
of the Conference and of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall preside at these meet- 
ings in the absence of the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall record and keep all matters 
pertaining to the Conference. He shall make due announcement 
of meetings and make the necessary preparations for them. He 
shall finish all the business of the previous meeting. 


AR TICE ES Ve 
Tue EXEcuTIVE Boarp. 


Section 1. The three officers afore-mentioned shall ex officio 
constitute an Executive Board. 

Section 2. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Conference. It shall be invested with power 
to make the regulations regarding the writing, reading, and pub- 
lishing of the papers of the Conference meetings. 

Section 3. It shall interpret the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Regulations of the Conference and, in matters of dispute, its 
decision shall be final. It shall also have the power to appoint 
the various committees of the Conference. 

Section 4. The outgoing officers shall finish all the business 
of the previous convention. 


ARTIC EE Wil: 
CONVENTIONS. 


Section 1. The Conference shall convene at such time, place 
and interval, as may be determined by the Very Rey. Provincials 
in their annual meeting. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority vote in any general session of the Conference, pro- 
vided such amendment has been presented in writing and an- 
nounced in a previous general session. 


ARTICLE SV Illes 
By-Laws. 


Section 1. By-Laws which are not inconsistent with this 
Constitution may be adopted by a majority vote in any general 
session of the Conference. 


AMENDMENT. 


The Executive Board shall consist .of the President, the Vice- 
President and the Secretary. The afore-mentioned officers, -in 
turn, shall designate as associate officers one member from each 
Province affiliated to the Conference, and. not ye represented 
on the Executive Board. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sess Franciscan Educational Conference is growing: apace. 
Restricted in its original scope to classical education and 
correct methods of teaching in the preparatory Seminary depart- 
ment, it now functions as a: comprehensive educational force, 
comprising within its scope the entire system of clerical education. 
In its present organization, the. Conference embraces seven 
Franciscan Provinces, each of which is represented at the annual 
meetings by one or more accredited delegates, who in the spirit 
of mutual consultation and fraternal co-operation discuss on a 
scientific basis of progress and efficiency, the various problems 
of clerical education and Franciscan scholarship. 

West Park, the charming little suburb of Cleveland, O., was 
the rendezvous of the third annual gathering of Franciscan edu- 
cators. Twenty-three Friars were in attendance, representing | 
fifteen educational institutions throughout the country. Not only 
were the various provinces of the Friars Minor represented, but 
also the Capuchins, who are now affiliated to this educational 
Conference. The latter sent delegates in the person of their Very 
Rev. Provincial, Father Thomas, and three other Friars. 

The Conference devoted its attention this year to the Fran- 
ciscan School of Philosophy and Theology, aiming at a revival 
of interest in one of its greatest masters, the Doctor Subtilis, 
John Duns Scotus. The papers read concerned mainly his teach- 
ings and, in the discussions that followed, intense enthusiasm 
was evidenced in launching a revival in things Scotistic. The 
not infrequent misunderstanding and interpolation of the writings 
of the Doctor of Mary Immaculate cannot be too greatly deplored ; 
and Catholic scholars must welcome any movement that will lead 
to a better knowledge of the true mind of the “Doctor Marianus,” 
the protagonist of the Immaculate Conception—who vindicated 
for our Blessed Mother that title dearest to her heart, after that 
of Mother of God. 

All the meetings of the Scotistic convention were appropriately 
held in Duns Scotus Hall of the Franciscan House of Studies, 
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West Park, O. In all, nine sessions were held, during which 
time the Friars were greatly sustained and quickened in their 
laborious duties by the kindness and solicitude of Father 
Leonard, the venerable Guardian of the monastery who, assisted 
by Father Conradin, graciously and hospitably cared for the 
comfort and welfare of his guests. 

This first Scotistic meeting may be designated as the initial 
step of the English speaking Friars toward the rehabilitation of 
Duns Scotus. At least it should enable Catholic Scholars to 
realize that the Scotus of the current Catholic Manuals of Phi- 
losophy and Theology is not the Scotus as he really lived and 
taught, and of whom one of his followers, Felix Rotondi, beauti- 
fully wrote: 


Frater Joannes cognomento Duns natione Scotus 
Religione Minor, virtute major 
Ingenio maximus 
Vita innocens, vitiis nocens 
Moribus clarus, doctrina clarissimus 
Inter Doctores Subtilis, inter Subtiles Doctor 
Subtilis a genere, subtilior a gloria 
Subtilissimus a gestis 
qui 
Subtilitate et Sapientia 
Urbem illustrayvit et Orbem. 


Franciscan Educational Conference. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
First Session. 


West Park, O., August 16, 1921, 8:30 A. M. 


HE first session of the Third Annual Convention of the 

Franciscan Educational Conference was called by the Rev. 
Fr. Thomas Plassman, O. F.M., President of the Conference, 
on August 16, 1921, at 8:30 A. M., in Duns Scotus Hall, Francis- 
can Monastery, West Park, O. 

There were present: Very Rev. Thomas Petrie, O. M. Cap., 
Provincial, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., 
. Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Philip Marke, O. F. M., Teutopolis, Ill. ; 
Rev. Cyprian Emanuel, O.F.M., Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Claude Mindorff, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O.; Rev. Leonard Neu- 
kirchen, O. F. M., West Park, O.; Rev. Edwin Auweiler, O. F. 
_M., Escanaba, Mich.; Rev. Francis Laing, O. M. Cap., Victoria, 
Kans.; Rev. Cyril’ Piontek; O.F.M., Green Bay, Wis.; Rev. 
Aloysius Fromm, O. F. M., West Park, O.; Rev. Felix Kirsch, 
O. M.Cap., Herman, Pa:; Rev. Timothy Monahan, O.F.M., 
Washington, D. C.; Rev. Albert O’Brien, O. F.M., Allegany, 
N. Y.; Rev. Hugolinus Bifarini, O. F. M., Catskill, N. Y.; Rev. 
Gabriel McCarthy, O. M. Cap., Cumberland, Md.; Rev. Conrad 
Reisch, O. F. M., West Park, O.; Rev. David Baier, O. F. M., 
Allegany, N. Y.; Rev. Romano Simoni, O. F. M., Catskill, N. Y.; 
Rev. Liberatus Pressler, O. F. M., West Park, O.; Rev. Berard 
Vos Orn Mi. Croghan, .N. Y.;- Rev. Conradin Wallbraun, 
O. F. M., West Park, O.; Rev. Leander Conley, O. F. M.;. Teu- 
topolis, Ill, and Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O. 

After a very cordial address of welcome in elegant Ciceronian 
Latin by the Rev. Guardian, Fr. Leonard, the Rev. Chairman, 
Fr. Thomas, expressed his intense gratification with the large 
attendance of Friars at the third annual meeting. Calling atten- 
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tion to the unique and distinctly Franciscan Program of the 
present meeting, he urged all the Friars to put forth their best 
efforts toward establishing a revival of interest in the great mas- 
ters of the Franciscan School, notably in the Subtle Doctor, John 
Duns Scotus. The Chairman remarked that this year’s meeting 
was made memorable by the presence of the Provincial and three 
Friars from the Pennsylvania Province of Capuchin Fathers 
recently affiliated with the Franciscan Educational Conference. 
St. Francis, he said, will rejoice to see his sons in America now 
coming not only from different sections of our great country, but 
even from different branches of his great Order to join their 
forces in the great cause of Franciscan education. The Friars 
in America have not to contend with age-old traditions that might 
at times prevent whole-hearted co-operation in the Old World. 
They are acting in the spirit of Pope Leo XIII, when they recog- 
nize that, no matter to what branch of the Franciscan Family 
they belong, they have the same ideals to strive after and the same 
problems to solve, and thus they have done wisely in joining 
their forces under our common Father, St. Francis, in the interest 
of our common cause. It is a Capuchin, the Chairman went on 
to say, who has written the best history extant on the early 
studies of the Franciscan Order. The Capuchins, too, have paid 
special regard to the doctrines of the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bona- 
venture, while the Franciscans championed the teachings of the 
Subtle Doctor, Duns Scotus; but the American Friars will strive 
to foster a catholicity of taste and will, therefore, recognize the 
merits of all Franciscan scholars. 

To this end they have thought it best to combine all their 
forces in the service of the one cause of Franciscan education, 
and thus they hope also to spread broadcast more effectively the 
Franciscan ideals that promise to be the healing of most modern 
ills. . 

The year 1921, therefore, the Chairman said in conclusion, 
bids fair to remain-a landmark in the history of the Franciscan 
Order in America. For several months the three branches of the 
First Order have, been co-operating to make a success of. the 
First National Tertiary Convention. The same broad spirit of 
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brotherly co-operation has brought us together here. Our Friar 
Educators believe with the Tertiary Directors that in union there 
is strength, and hence we extend the glad hand of welcome to the 
Capuchin Friars, for we know that we shall mutually gain from 
this realization of an ideal entertained for many years. In response 
to these remarks of the Rev. Chairman, the Very Rev. Provincial 
arose to express his grateful acknowledgment of the very cordial 
welcome extended to the Friars Capuchins as new members of the 
Franciscan Educatignal Conference. In the name of his Brethren 
he pledged faithful and hearty co-operation in the educational 
program of the Conference. 

At this juncture the minutes of the second annual meeting 
were adopted as printed in the Report, and the Secretary was 
accorded a vote of thanks for his laborious task. 

The Secretary now submitted the following brief report: 


The Conference had printed 750 copies of the second annual 
report which were received with much appreciation as was 
evidenced by the large number of commendatory letters not only 
from the Superiors of the Order and members of the Hierarchy, 
but also from many prominent educators at’ home and abroad. 
It is gratifying to know that the Friars of Germany have recently 
organized an educational association modeled according to the 
plan of the American Conference, and that the aforementioned 
Friars are holding their initial meeting about the same time when 
the American Friars are assembled at West Park, O., for their 
third annual convention. 

Financially, the Conference continues to be in an altogether 
safe condition, thanks to the patronage of the Provincial Superiors 
whose generosity and constant encouragement is the best guar- 
antee for the financial upkeep and general progress of the Con- 
ference. The total expenses of the Conference for the past year 
were $575.00. 

The Secretary also observed that the various committees ap- 
pointed by the Conference to standardize our libraries were dili- 
gently at work in the preparation of their lists, but that it would 
require several years to complete the task and to present the 
result of their labor in a complete and creditable form. 
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With regard to this matter the Secretary explained that the 
Rev. Sabinus Mollitor, O. F. M., had been requested by the Con- 
ference to undertake the laborious task of collecting Franciscan 
incunables and of drawing up a comprehensive list of Franciscan 
publications. 

The Secretary also reported briefly on the meeting of the 
Executive Board, at Teutopolis, Ill, March 28-29. In this meet- 
ing various educational problems of the Conference were passed 
upon, notably the affiliation of the Capuchin Fathers. No action 
was taken by the Executive Board with regard to the affiliation 
of our minor and major Seminaries with the Catholic University, 
as it was deemed advisable to await developments of various 
phases of the problem. 

At this same meeting the Executive Board agreed to hold the 
next annual meeting of the Conference at West Park, O., and to 
designate it as a Duns Scotus Meeting with a view to inaugurate 
a Scotistic revival. Accordingly, the following educational 
program was arranged for the third annual meeting: 

First Paper: “The Origin and Development of the Franciscan 
School,” Rev. Berard Vogt, O. F.M., Croghan, N. Y. Second 
Paper: “The Philosophy of Duns Scotus,” Rev. Gerard Schmalz, 
O. F.M., West Park, O. Third Paper: “Scotistic Theology,” 
Rev. David Baier, O.F.M., Allegany, N. Y. Fourth Paper: 
“The Bearing of Scotistic Doctrines on Practical Theology,” 
Rev. Edwin Auweiler, O. F. M., Escanaba, Mich. 

The following communications were read by the Secretary: 


SEGRETERIA GENERALE Der Fratri Mrnort, 
Via Merulana 124 S. Antonio. 
Roma, 16. 6. 721. 
Rk. P. Urbano Freundt, Cincinnati: 
REVERENDE PATER: 

Accepi epistolam tuam die 25 superioris mensis, qua certiorem me 
facis circa finem proximi mensis Augusti iterum congressum educationa- 
lem omnium Provinciarum in Statibus Foederatis habitum iri. 

Vota depromans ut hujus congressus discussiones optatum exitum 
sortiantur, Seraphicam Benedictionem PP. Lectoribus eundem congres- 
sum composituris peramanter impertio et permaneo, 

Tibi Addmus in Domino, 
Fr. BerNARDINUS KiumpeErR, O.F.M., Min. Glis. 
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pis SANTA Fe, New Mexico, August 5, ’21. 
Dear FATHER URBAN: 


Kindly extend to the Friars congregated at the third Annual Meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference my cordial greetings and best 
wishes for a successful convention. May God bless your educational 
labor. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Fr. ArBert Darcer, O.F.M., D.D. 
Archbishop of Santa Fe. 


WenrtuHag, H. D., Aprilis, 1921. 
R. P. Urbano Freundt, O.F.M., Secretario, Cincinnati: 
REVERENDE PATER: 

Relationem secundi Congressus educationalis grato animo recipi atque 
maxima attentione perlegi. Admirans laudo docta themata et practicas 
resolutiones propositas. Speciali mentione digna arbitror quae tam 
sapienter et tam clare exposita sunt circa educationem asceticam juven- 
tutis nostrae Seraphicae. Haec revera merentur attentionem omnium, 
quibus debita institutio Fratrum Clericorum cordi est. 

Dum conferentiae educationali ex corde congratulor ob laborem tam 
eminenter praestitum, votum emitto, ut deliberationes habitae uberrimum 
fructum afferant Provinciis Americae, imo et universo Ordini Seraphico. 

Fraternae caritatis iteratae gratitudinis sensus professus, sum 

Paternitatis Vestrae Reverendae devotissimus Frater, 
Fr. Simon BENNENBROEK, O.F.M., Min Prov. 


Bonn, den 22 Juli, 1921. 
Redaktion der Franziskanischen Studien, KREUZBERG, 
REVERENDI CONFRATRES : 

Precibus Rev. Fratris Raymundi Dreiling, Lectoris Dorstensis, ut aliqua 
verba Reverendis Confratibus nostris Americanis ad tractandas quaestiones 
Scotisticas congregatis faciam, libentissime obsecuturus sum, cum talis 
loquendi audiendique conventus procul dubio pro studiis nostris magni 
momenti sit, qua de causa erectus expectatione felicem exitum Vestrae 
congregationis ex corde opto. Patres quoque lectores totius Germaniae 
Vos, Reverendi Confratres, imitantes eodem fere tempore convenient. in 
Montem Sanctae Crucis Rhoenensis (Kreuzberg in der Thoen) similem 
pro adjuvandis studiis congregationem facientes. Ab exiguis proficis- 
cimur initiis. Deus incrementum det, ut et in Germania et in dissitis 
Americae regionibus fructus uberes efferantur! 

Liceat mihi, Reverendi Confratres, aliqua puncta in medium proferre, 
quae mihi cordis sunt et forsan studiis nostris adjumentum afferre valent: 

1. Ut omnes libri et tractatus a Fratribus Minoribus confecti mihi ad 
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recensionem aut indicium in nostra ephemeride “Franziskanische Studien” 
mittantur. 

2..Ut de omnibus conferentiis studiorum vel actibus a lenncia’ in 
eadem ephemeride referatur, ut magis magisque labores nostri divulgentur 
aliique fratres altae indolis ordinis nostri ad studium et ad libros 
conscribendos incitentur. Utinam patres lectores saltem in suo speciali 
imo specialissimo studio se ad scribendum conferant! 

3. Ut confratres nostri Americani, qui lingua Germanica utuntur, in 
posterum aliquid de materia theologica, philosophica, historica, ‘etc., ad 
nostram ephemeridem conferant omnesque Vos, Reverendi Confratres, 
sincere et ex animo peto, ut auxilium secundum posse praebeatis, nostra 
enim res agitur! 

Cum nostra ephemeris cum suis appendicibus “Beihefte zu den Franzis- 
kanischen Studien” in summum discrimen adducta fuisset, fratres Ameri- 
cani fuerunt ex provincia S. Joannis Baptistae et SS. Nominis Jesu, qui 
ruinam jamjam iminentem sustinuere, quibus omnibus, praesertim Rev. 
Fratri Edwino Auweiler, admodum Rev. PP. Provincialibus Rudolpho 
Bonner et Matthiae Faust gratias quamplurimas pro tanto beneficio ago. 

Deus O. M. Vos, Reverendi Confratres, benedicat, ut semper et ubique 
honorem Dei gloriamque ordinis nostri seraphici augeatis! 

Salutem quam plurimam dicit suis Reverendis Confratibus 

In Christo minimus, 
Fr. FerpiInaNpus Doe tie, O.F.M. 


Curta Provincratis, FratruM MInoruM 
Marianopoli, 964 Dorchester Ouest. 
Montreat, July 22, 1921. 
To Rev. Urban Freundt, 
Secretary Franciscan Educational Conference. 
Dear REVEREND FATHER: 


. Allow me-to thank you, very sincerely, for your kind invitation to send 
Lector-Delegates .to this year’s Educational Conference. The program 
you have chosen is so truly Franciscan and the idea: of the Conference 
is so eminently opportune that nothing can give me greater pleasure than. 
to second your efforts by: a whole-hearted co-operation. . Unfortunately, 
owing to the departure of several Fathers as Delegates to the Interna- 
tional Congress at Assisi, and also on account of the.increased demand 
for priestly work during this year of the VIIth centenary of. the Third 
Order, we have no one at hand whom it can be at all possible to send 
as a delegate. 

In spite of this, dear Reverend Father, let me reiterate what I said in 
my letter last year, viz, that I esteem the work of the Conference to such 
a high degree that I shall be delighted to take part in it next year, if 
circumstances permit. 
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I look upon the Conference as means of bringing together the brightest 
minds of our educational centres.. The splendid papers that have already 
appeared are so illuminating and so suggestive that I am sure that I 
am not saying too much when I assert that if the Conference continues 
along the lines along which it has begun, it will bid fair to create for 
us on American soil, what the mediaeval Franciscan Schools did for 
the other countries. May this consummation be effectively realized and 
to this end may God guide your efforts. 

Thanking you, once more, and begging for a copy of the report of this 
year’s work, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours in St. Francis, 
Fr. JEAN JosepH Decurre, O. F. M., Com. Prov. 


San Francisco, Car., August 8, 1921. . 
Rev. Urban Poande O. FL M., Cincinnatt, Ohio. 
Rey. AND DEAR FATHER: 


By an oversight your. lege was handed to me August 6, when no. ar- 
rangements could be made to’send a Delegate to the next, annual meeting. 
It is needless to say that this year’s program pleases me exceedingly 
for, no matter how little I do know, I have always been an ardent defender 
of the old Franciscan School of Scotus: To me the Blessed Duns Scotus 
has always been “Doctor noster” et “Doctor Ordinis.” I confidently hope 
that the Immaculate Conception may hasten the day when the Church 
will give a special and solemn approval of his doctrine by raising him 
to the altar where he deserves a place of special, honor on account of his 
wonderful doctrine of Christ being the beginning, the centre and the end 
of all creation. 

As Blessed Scotus gave to Mary the highest honor by vindicating her 
dearest privilege, thus. he also claims for the Son of Mary that noblest 
position in God’s ideas, which alone is worthy of the God-Man, the 
grandest work of God’s infinite Wisdom, Power and Love. 

Feeling then, that my whole heart and soul must be with you in the 
unfolding of our dear and great Master’s mind, I cannot but wish the. 
Convention and its work God’s choicest blessing and the greatest success., 

With best regards to all the members, I am, 

Fraternally yours in St. Francis, 
Fr. Hucorinus Storrr, O. F.M., Min. Prov. 


Dorsten, den 13 Marz, 1921. 
MEIN wees HocHWUERDIGER MITBRUDER: 
Empfangen Sie herzlichen Dank fiir den schénen Band. Ich kann 
Ihnen gar nicht sagen, wie man sich hier ther das Vorgehen der ameri- 
kanischen. Provinzen freut. Was konnten wir in unseren Provinzen 
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schaffen, wenn wir uns endlich dazu entschliessen konnten, unseren 
Studien einen einheitlichen Plan zu Grunde zu legen! Ihr Vorgehen ist 
auch der Anlass gewesen, dass endlich im kommenden August die finf 
‘deutschen Provinzen ihre erste Lektoren-Konferenz auf dem Kreuz- 
berge in der Rhoen haben. Sicher wird von da manche Anregung aus- 
gehen. Ich werde Ihnen eingehend tther den Verlauf der Konferenz 
berichten. Mit erneutem herzlichen Dank und mit den besten Wiinschen 


fiir Ihre Bestrebungen. 
Thr ganz ergebener, 
Fr. RaymMunp Dremine, O. F. M. 


After these preliminaries the first paper of the meeting was 
read, entitled “The Origin and Development of the Franciscan 
School.” The paper was presented by the Rev. Father Berard 
Vogt, O. F. M., Lector of Philosophy at the Franciscan Monas- 
tery, Croghan, N. Y. Having bestowed a full meed of praise 
upon Father Berard for his able presentation of a most interesting 
and important topic, the Chairman announced that the discussion 
of the paper would be held in the next session. Thereupon the 
meeting adjourned at 11:45 A.M. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Second Session. | 


West Park, O., August 16, 1921, 3:00 P. M. 


HE Rev. Chairman opened the meeting by again calling 

attention to the splendid communication from Rev. Father 
Ferdinand Doelle, O. F. M., editor of “Franziskanische Studien,” 
in which the scholarly Friar pleads for a greater literary activity 
among the Friars and for a more substantial support of Fran- 
ciscan literary publications. While commending the Friars of 
Europe for their superior zeal in the pursuit of literary work, 
the Chairman explained that during the period of construction 
and organization it was quite impossible for the American Friars 
to occupy themselves extensively with literary work, but that 
the present generation shall not fail to witness a revival of interest 
in the cultivation of higher studies and in the conservation of the 
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scattered remains.of the once glorious Franciscan School. The 
Chairman urged upon the Friars who have a knowledge of 
German to subscribe to the “Franziskanische Studien,” and upon 
all to co-operate with the Friars of Europe and elsewhere in 
their laudable educational and literary pursuits. 


At this point the Rev. Chairman invited discussion on Father 
Berard’s paper, “The Origin and Development of the Franciscan 
School.” In opening the discussion the Rev. Chairman stated 
that the Development of the Franciscan School has to deal not 
only with many points of practical theology and philosophy, but 
also with the advisability of the movement before us, “the ad- 
vancement of the Franciscan School,” and with the means to 
be employed to accomplish this movement. 

In the discussion of Father Berard’s paper, the point was em- 
phasized that the members of the early Franciscan School were 
distinguished also for their linguistic attainments. While at the 
University of Paris little importance was attached to linguistic 
studies, the Oxford Franciscans regarded language as a vehicle 
of thought and consequently attached much importance to the 
study of grammar. Duns Scotus in his notable work “De modis 
significandi,’ and Alexander of Villedieu in his “Doctrinale” 
rendered invaluable services to the science of language. Likewise 
the linguistic attainments of William of Ware and of Roger 
Bacon were quite phenomenal for the time in which they lived. 


Relative to Father Berard’s paper, the observation was also 
made that Father Olivi, whose valuable writings were discovered 
recently and are about to be published in three volumes of the 
“Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi,” was a member 
of the Franciscan School, and that the completion of the work 
“The Chronicle of Friar Jordano of Giano,” already begun by 
Father Edwin, should be a valuable contribution to the history 
of this same school. 

In studying the question of the development of the Franciscan 
School, it was pointed out that an attempt should be made to 
trace the lines of development from Alexander to Bonaventure, 
from Bonaventure to Scotus, and to set forth the points of con- 
tact and agreement. It would be a difficult task on account of 
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the old and new Franciscan School, but it would reveal the inter- 
esting fact that the New Franciscan School does not differ essen- 
tially from the Old Franciscan School, and that Duns Scotus is 
in reality the continuator of Bonaventure and Alexander. 


The question was put whether Scotus has not influenced our 
modern textbooks more than is realized. It was pointed out that, 
while the three great Franciscan Doctors, viz., Alexander, the 
builder of the groundwork, St. Bonaventure, the genial architect 
of the heaven-towering edifice, Duns Scotus, the ingenious 
designer who gave the whole. work the finishing touches, formed 
a school of thought apart, they were by no means at variance 
with St. Thomas and other theologians in the general and funda- 
mental questions of theology. Our text-books would seem to 
create the impression that the body of Catholic Theology was the 
work of St. Thomas alone, and that the other great Scholastics 
were mere bystanders responding “Amen” to every dictum of 
Aquinas. Undoubtedly, if the idea should reach St. Thomas 
in his heavenly bliss, it would make him smile “salva omni 
reverentia undequaque: debita.” An ancient engraving portrays 
Alexander of Hales in his cathedra expounding theology to his 
two youthful disciples, St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas. While 
the former is rapt in ecstasy, the latter copies eagerly every sen- 
tence of his Master. The portrayer of this scene may lack all 
historical truth, but while it reflects in a quaint form the time- 
honored and commendable antagonism between the two Orders, 
it seems also to give force to an advice that St. Thomas is said 
to have given to his pupils: “If you. wish to study Theology 
profitably, read Master Alexander.’ That Alexander of Hales 
was the first Summist, that is, the first one to systematize 
Theology on a basis of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, is proved 
conclusively ‘by Father H. Felder, O.M.Cap. Naturally, the 
later Scholastics borrowed from Alexander, as was customary 
in those days, and as the present editors of his works at Qua- 
racchi advise us, large portions of the Summa of St. Thomas are 
identical with the earlier Summa of Alexander. 


Coming to the question of what can be done to bring the writ- 
ings of Duns Scotus before the masters of education,-the Confer- 
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ence emphasized that the scholar demands a critical edition. An 
edition of Scotus that does not fully answer the requirements of 
modern science would be of no use. If the works of Scotus are 
to appear, they should be edited in the same form as the Quar- 
racchi edition of St. Bonaventure which stands out as a monu- 
mental success. When Pope Leo heard of the completion of 
the works of St. Bonaventure at Quarracchi, he was overjoyed 
and expressed his deep gratification. And it was the Pontiff’s 
aim to bring out the works of St. Thomas in the same elegant 
manner, but the plan was not fully realized. 


At this point the information was given that at present 
the European Franciscans were occupied in getting out a critical 
edition of Alexander of Hales, and as they intend to go back to 
original sources in the publication of this work, it will require a 
number of years to complete it. A-critical edition of Scotus, 
therefore, is something that cannot be realized in the near future 
and, if it is to be realized at all, the project will have to be 
financed by America. However, America must furnish not only 
the money but also the “brains” for such an undertaking. Will 
not our Provincial Superiors give the youthful aspirants to his- 
torical fame a chance to render this invaluable service to pos- 
terity? At this juncture the Chairman appointed a committee 
consisting of Friars Berard, Edwin, and Francis to study the 
problem carefully and to report at a later meeting its recommenda- 
tions in the matter of getting out a critical edition of Duns Scotus. 


Meanwhile, until we have this critical edition, the Friars were 
told, recourse will have to be made to those editions of Scotus 
which are available and tolerably correct. Wadding’s text, it 
was said, is good. Besides, Father Fernandez has begun an 
edition of Scotus and has several volumes completed. The Fran- 
ciscans at Quarracchi, too, and Friar Parthenius Minges have 
published some works of Scotus. Father Deodat is the author 
of two volumes of Scotistic works, which give merely the text 
of Scotus on certain subjects. Every Friary, in particular, every 
house of studies should have the edition of: Wadding. . It would 
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be a valuable asset for every Franciscan community and, in view 
of present conditions in Europe, could be obtained at a moderate 
cost. 

In this session the Conference went on record as advocating 
a critical edition of Duns Scotus. Upon motion made and sec- 
onded, the Chairman appointed Friars Berard, Claude and Edwin 
a committee on Scotistic works, instructing them to draft a list 
of books bearing on Scotistic doctrines. The Chairman also 
appointed the following Committee on Resolutions: Fr. Felix, 
Fr. Conradin, Fr. Claude and Fr. Urban. Committee on Pub- 
licity: Fr. Albert and Fr. Aloysius. The meeting adjourned at 
5:45 P.M. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Third Session. 


West Park, O., August 16, 1921, 8:00 P. M. 
N his opening remarks the Rev. Chairman stated that it must 
not be regarded as the final aim and purpose of this Confer- 
ence to transform all its members into Scotists, nor should it be 
said that we are inaugurating a movement of antagonism against 
those whose doctrinal views are at variance with our own. The 
Franciscan School has ever shown the marks of originality and 
individuality, of fairness to all the Masters, but of unqualified 
submission to the Church alone. Hence, let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that our sole purpose in these deliberations is to study 
the teachings of our great Franciscan Masters, to ascertain what 
the Franciscan School has taught and, in particular, what Scotus 
has taught. And in this spirit let all the members of this Con- 
ference express their minds freely on the great questions be- 
Tore 1s, 

The Secretary now explained that, in view of the importance 
of the present Scotistic meeting, he had invited the renowned 
Franciscan scholar and Scotistic apologist, Fr. Parthenius Minges, 
O. F.M., of Munich, Bavaria, to dignify this Conference with 
a brief message on Duns Scotus. Instead of a brief message, 
he had received a very comprehensive and scholarly dissertation 
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which, no doubt, would offer much light and Re eoton in behalf 
of the deliberations. 

The paper was read by Fr. Claude. While there was pro- 
found silence and rapt attention during the reading of the paper, 
there was much vigorous applause upon its conclusion. And this 
applause, the Chairman forthwith observed, is meant not alone 
for the author and his apologetical dissertation, but also for 
the reader and his excellent presentation of the scholarly manu- 
script. 

The paper of Fr. Parthenius Minges, who was aptly designated 
as a real Scotist, writing to us from the midst of the intellectual 
battlefields of Europe, was now discussed at considerable length. 
The salient points of the dissertation were resumed and dwelt 
upon with much enthusiasm, and their practical bearing upon the 
teaching of philosophy and theology was pointed out. 

While some of the members urged to let Fr. Parthenius’ dis- 
sertation appear in English in the final Report, the majority 
prevailed that it must appear in its original Latin presentation. 
After many Friars had spoken their sentiments of praise, the 
Conference extended a unanimous vote of thanks to Friar Par- 
thenius for his elegant Scotistic message, pledging also its faithful 
co-operation to him and the other scholarly Friars of Europe in 
their noble educational and literary work. 

After this pleasant digression from its regular program, the 
Conference proceeded to the reading of the second paper of the 
meeting, namely: “The Philosophy of Duns Scotus,” by the _ 
Rev. Gerard Schmalz, O.F.M., Lector of Philosophy at the 
Franciscan Monastery, West Park, O. In the absence of Friar 
Gerard, the paper was read by Fr. Cyprian Emanuel who did 
full justice to his absent confrere by his impressive reading. 

As the hour. was late and the energy of the Friars had been 
well spent, the Chairman announced that the discussion of Friar 
Gerard’s paper would be deferred to the next session. The Chair- 
man also stated that the Rev. James Ryan, D. D., secretary of the 
educational section of the Catholic Welfare Council, would ad- 
dress the assembly of Friars on the following day. The meeting 
adjourned at 10:40 P.M. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
Fourth Session. 
West Park, O., Wednesday, August 17, 1921, 8:30 A. M.- 


T is a fine morning for a discussion in philosophy, said the 
Chairman, after he had opened the meeting with prayer. We 
have heard Friar Gerard’s paper yesterday and are all agreed that 
he has presented a fine synthesis of Scotistic Philosophy. It is’ 
now up to the Lectors of Philosophy, who are so well represented 
at this symposium, to offer a wholesome and constructive criti- 
cism of the paper that will enable us to present in our Report 
a fairly comprehensive exposition of the philosophy of Scotus. — 

And the philosophers did themselves proud, delving into the 
very depths of Scotistic argumentation and soaring aloft into the 
utmost heights of ‘philosophical speculation. There was argu- 
ment upon’ argument and not an important phase of Scotistic 
philosophy remained uninvestigated. 

A’ point that was emphasized at the very outset was the 
nécessity of drawing the line of demarcation between Scotus and 
Scotists. Even the followers of Scotus do not positively know his 
mind on cértain doctrines, chiefly for the reason that questions 
have been opened up. which Scotus treated only in principle. 
Then, again, there are questions that wete not treated ’at all at 
the time of Scotus, e. g., the question of “Essentia Metaphysica 
Dei.” Many of these questions have become concrete questions 
only after the Council of Trent. With regard to Scotus’ “dis- 
titictio formalis,” which’ was the topic of much animated dis- 
cussion, it was pointed out that it was precisely his formal dis- 
tinction that enabled him to -see certain heights which others 
did not behold. He entered: more deeply into the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity and, his views on the Praedestinatio Re- 
demptoris, give us an idea of the extent:of his range and: the: 
scope of his horizon... He saw excellencies and charms in the 
realm of. natural and supernatural truths: which others could. not . 
see because their vision was not so clear. .As an example we have 
his opinion on the Immaculate Conception. His formal distince- 
tion between “ratione temporis’” and “ratione naturae”’ enabled 
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the Church to see as he saw and to define her teaching on the 
Immaculate Conception. 

However, said the Chairman, ie to a conclusion the long 
and interesting discussion on this topic, we have not come here 
to settle once and for all every point of dispute. The important 
thing is that we realize the serviceableness of these Scotistic 
questions. “Cui bono?” many will say. 

Last year we heard an interesting paper on correct methods 
of teaching Latin. It was pointed out that Latin has a wonderful 
influence on the growing mind of the student and, although a 
great deal is not essentially practical, yet it sharpens the intellect 
and the mental faculties.. We, as educators, should not follow 
the modern tendency of looking only to the practical side of 
education, but should employ whatever means will best sharpen 
and polish the intellectual tools. These discussions on Scotistic 
philosophy have shown us that we should by all means keep 
Scotistic philosophy in our schools. 

At this juncture the Chairman introduced the Rev. James 
Ryan, D. D., representing the department of education in the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. Dr. Ryan, who was given 
a hearty welcome, spoke at considerable length, giving an inter- 
esting and succinct statement of the organization’s purpose and 
functions. His remarks on the department of education were of 
special concern and interest to the members of the Conference 
and resulted in a spirited discussion on the manifold educational 
problems of the N. C. W. C. Dr. Ryan’s announcement, that 
mainly through the efforts of the N. C. W. C., the Rev. Albert 
Fox, S. J. had been appointed a memtber of the Commission of 
the American Council on Education and on College Standardiza- 
tion, was hailed as a phenomenal achievement and as a national 
recognition of the work of Catholic educational institutions. In 
conclusion the Conference expressed its warm thanks to Dr. Ryan 
for his illuminative address and pledged its faithful co-operation 
with the laudable aims of the N. C.W. C. The meeting adjourned 
at 12:00 A. M. with the recitation of the Angelus. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
Fifth Session. 
West Park, O., August 17, 1921, 3:00 P. M. 
T the opening of this session the question of Constitution 
was briefly discussed. It was pointed out that owing to the 
larger scope and membership of the Conference it might be ad- 
visable to make certain alterations in the mode of election and 
official representation that would insure greater efficiency. The 
recommendation of having each province represented on the 
Executive Board was stressed as a point that called for immediate 
action. The Secretary, therefore, proposed the following tenta- 
tive amendment to the Constitution: “The Executive Board shall 
consist of the President, the Vice-President and the Secretary. 
The aforementioned officers, in turn, shall designate as associate 
officers one member from each Province affiliated with the Con- 
ference, and not yet represented on the Executive Board.” The 
Chairman advised that, in keeping with the Constitution, no action 
could be taken on the proposed amendment until the next plenary 
meeting. 

‘This over, the Conference promptly resumed its discussions 
on the philosophy of Duns Scotus. The discussion entered into 
a deep and comparative study of the two master minds, St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus, each viewing the same philosophical 
tenets from different angles; the former emphasizing the superi- 
ority of the intellect, the latter, the preeminence of the will. While 
Scotus is not a voluntarist in the sense that he regards the will 
as a supreme and absolute agent, acting independently of the 
intellect and determining its choice without knowledge of the 
value and relation of things, he does emphatically maintain that 
the intellect and all other faculties are inferior and subservient 
to the will. The will was aptly designated as the Queen of all 
our faculties, dependent upon the intellect, her Prime Minister, 
for enlightenment, and upon the other faculties as so many 
servants, for the accomplishment of her designs. 

The bearing of this Scotistic principle of the preeminence 
of the will on moral and ascetical theology and its application 
in the spiritual life was also dwelt upon. 


bo 
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Particular attention was given to Scotus’ doctrine on the 
nature of the free-will. According to Scotus, liberty is an essen- 
tial property of the will and is found in every one of its acts. 
Essentially, it means not the power of choice, but the power of 
self-determination. It is not only present when the object is 
partly good and partly evil, or when our mind is limited in its 
appreciation of the highest good, but it is also present when the 
purest and the highest good is presented in a perfect manner. 
In fact, the higher the good and the more perfect its apprehension, 
the more perfect will be our freedom. For freedom is a “per- 
fectio pura” or “simpliciter simplex,” and is found “essentialiter 
et formaliter” in God’s will in the most perfect form. Even the 
act of God’s will, loving Himself, is a free act, though at the 
same time it is absolutely necessary, i.e., not contingent. For 
contingency and freedom are not synonymous. The opposite 
of a free agent is a natural agent, 1. e., one that does not determine 
itself, but is determined by its object. All acts of creatures 
whether of free or natural agents are contingent. Among the 
acts of God’s will only those “ad extra” are contingent, while 
those “ad intra” are necessary, but withal, free. 

With regard to the question of “Essentia Metaphysica Dei,” 
it was stated that Scotus defines God as “Ens a se infinitum,” in- 
cluding both the aseity and the infiniteness as intrinsic modes of 
the Divine Being, and asserting that both these modes, viz., 
origin and degree of being, must be determined or be definitely 
presupposed before we can have an “Ens Metaphysicum seu 
Reale.” 

According to the same principle, when Scotus admits that 
“being” can be predicated of God and creatures in “sensu uni- 
voco,” he has in mind not the “entitas metaphysica” but being in 
a logical sense. 

Scotus did not touch upon the purely logical question of “Con- 
stitutivum Divinae Essentiae” found in our present day text 
books, but in proving the existence of God he first proves God to 
be the “prima causa, seu a se” and then demonstrates God’s in- 
finiteness from his aseity. 
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The teaching of Scotus, that essence and existence. are: not 
really distinct in the real .thing, and the ethical question, whether 
the external act adds a degree of morality to the internal act, 
as well as his doctrine on the “Concursus Divinus,” were also 
brought .out in the discussion. 

Concerning the origin of the human soul, it was pointed out 
that, while Scholastics of his time knew little of physiology and 
of the moment of conception, Scotus taught that the soul is ieee 
into the body as soon as the body is capable of life. 


A prolonged discussion was held on the “Forma Corporeitatis” 
and its bearing on modern science. It was said that the philosophy 
of Scotus is the one best adapted to modern scientific questions. 
That the teaching of’ Scotus regarding the forma corporeitatis 
was not condemned by the Council of Vienna and that this same 
Council did not have the views of Scotus in mind was clearly 
shown by references to Ehrle, Jansen, and other reliable authors. 
The teaching of Scotus on this point is simply a-consistent appli- 
cation of Scholastic principles to the dual nature of man. The 
soul is a simple, spiritual substance having nothing corporal in 
its nature and, consequently, it cannot give to man’s body its 
corporeity. But since every matter must have its corresponding 
material form, “‘educta de potentia materiae,’ the body, too, 
must have its material form, otherwise it could not be corporeal 
except by a miracle. While the Thomists assert that the spiritual 
soul virtually contains all lower forms, the Scotists protest that 
a form must contain those properties actually with which it 
informs its matter, and that the mere power of producing is not 
the act of a formal, but of an efficient cause. A formal cause, 
however, acts by communication of its own nature to the matter 
and, what it does not actually possess, it cannot communicate 
to another. The objection, that thereby man would have two 
substantial forms, and would be two substances instead of one, 
was answered by the rejoinder that.man as. man has only one 
substantial form, one soul, that makes him human and dis- 
tinguishes him- from all others of the genus, animal and, further- 
more, that man’s body as bedy has a corporal form.already before 
its union, and that this same body together with its corporal form 
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are the “materia” that unites with the*spiritual soul to form man. 
This union is indeed unique, because it is effected between two 
substances of opposite natures, so that:after the union we have 
but one specific substance, viz., man, but. with a twofold nature, 
the corporal, because of the body the spiritual, because of the 
soul. It-was emphasized that this Scotistic doctrine would appeal 
more to men of science than the Thomistic view, since this latter 
must assume the continuous miracle of real existence of matter 
without its material form. Various other points .of . Scotistic 
philosophy were dwelt upon in the interesting discussion. 

In conclusion the following resolutions were adopted: 
1. The present Scotistic movement of the Franciscan School 
should receive every encouragement on the part of our lectors 
_of philosophy. They. should strive to enable our students to 
present the philosophical tenets of Scotus .in a form that will 
appeal to the modern mind. 2. The Conference directs the at- 
tention of our Lectors of Philosophy to the anti-Scotus Propa- 
ganda displayed in the current manuals and text books of Philos- 
ophy and urges upon our teachers to counteract this misinforma- 
tion by a clear exposition of the philosophical tenets of Scotus. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Sixth Session. 


West Park, O., August 17, 1921, 8:00 P.M. 

PON reconvening in Scotus Hall the members of the Con- 
ference gave prompt consideration to Canon 1366, para- 
graph 2, of the new Code of Canon Law in which it is inculcated 
that “the professors of seminaries shall by all means conduct the 
studies of rational philosophy and of theology and the instruc- 
tions of the students in these branches after the method, doctrine 
and principles of the Angelic Doctor, and that they shall hold these 
sacred.” While admitting that-the aforementioned endorsement 
of St. Thomas is as fully deserved as it is fully bestowed, the 
Conference observed that it would be a misconstruction of its 
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sense to interpret Canon 1366 so as to maintain that henceforth 
St. Thomas must be the sole leader and exclusive guide of 
Catholic professors and students in the field of philosophy and 
theology. Attention was called to the splendid article in the 
Ecclesiastical Review by the Rev. Fr. Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M., 
in which the learned Friar points out that the Church does not 
intend to confer upon St. Thomas a monopoly of leadership 
among all the great lights of the Scholastic age. 


By decreeing that St. Thomas should be followed, the Church 
means primarily that we adhere to the Scholastic system of which 
St. Thomas is duly recognized as the foremost exponent. All 
honor is due to the “Angel of the Schools” who by reason of 
his wonderful grasp of the subject, presented a synthesis which, 
owing to its intrinsic worth as well as to many favorable circum- 
stances, came to be recognized as the standard exposition. Not- 
withstanding this, the Franciscan Order has at all times not only 
been permitted but most strongly encouraged by the highest 
authorities to follow its own leaders in the study of Philosophy 
and Theology. While St. Thomas holds the place of preeminence 
at the present time, there still may be and most probably will be 
a time when the stars will shine more brightly “ex sublimioribus 
locis” upon the Seraphic Order, and when John Duns Scotus 
will be numbered not only “inter Sanctos Dei,’ but even “inter 
Doctores Ecclesiae.” Quod faxit Deus! 


Similar statements by Friar Parthenius Minges, O. F. M., and 
other competent authorities were adduced to show that Catholic 
professors and students of philosophy and theology may, without 
being heterodox, follow the teachings of Duns Scotus whose 
orthodoxy cannot be impugned and whose doctrines, not a single 
one of them, the Church has never condemned. 


The third paper of the convention, entitled: “Scotistic The- 
ology,” was now read by the Rev. Father David Baier, O. F. M., 
Lector of Theology, St. Bonaventure Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 
The Rev. Chairman characterized Friar David’s paper as an “opus 
magni laboris,” a valuable and most creditable dissertation on 
Scotistic Theology. Continuing, the Rev. Chairman said: “The 
theologians of the Franciscan school were primarily theologians. 
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They set out from a theological point of view. Scripture was 
their textbook and theology to them meant Scripture. Only when 
Alexander wrote his work, did the present speculative theology 
take its rise. The first man had a difficult task to perform for 
he had first to survey the field and to lay the foundations. Scotus 
had this advantage that he came later. He could look with a 
critical eye on the work thus far accomplished. He was the 
master critic of the scholastic age. The great theologians before 
him drew landscapes of patristic-doctrines. This drawing was 
chiefly the work of Alexander and St. Bonaventure among the 
Franciscans. When Scotus came there was a complete picture, 
and all he had to do was to work on that picture and to perfect it. 
And, as in the science of surveying it is always easier for the sec- 
ond surveyor to make the lines, so Scotus was able to make the 
lines more clearly. Where others said something about a “dis- 
tinctio virtualis,’ he added his ‘formal’ distinction. Where others 
saw clearly and discovered no flaws, his eagle eye detected, if 
there were any, black spots on orbs of light. His views on matter 
and form, on the Blessed Trinity, the ‘Praedestinatio Redemp- 
toris,’ and the Immaculate Conception, show that he was able to 
rise at times to speculative flights whither few could keep him 
company. It is important, therefore, and belongs to our education 
as Franciscans to know what Scotus taught and what bearing 
his doctrinal views have had on Catholic Theology.” 

The Conference now entered into a lengthy discussion on the 
Scotistic system in Dogmatic Theology. It was brought out 
that Catholic Theology saw, as it were, the genius of St. Augus- 
tine revived in Duns Scotus and that there exists a strong affinity 
between the two great minds. More than 800 times does the 
Subtle Doctor in his works cite the Doctor of Grace and thus show 
his special predilection for the Bishop of Hippo. Again it was 
pointed out that Scotus was not only a keen philosopher but also 
a profound theologian, a scholar of sound scriptural and patristic 
erudition, as is evidenced in his commentary on the “Four Books 
of Sentences of Peter Lombard.” Never does Scotus lack the 
support of Holy Scripture or the authority of the Holy Fathers, 
especially of St. Augustine, his most cherished among the 
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Fathers. . The statement that Scotus invariably stands upon 
Scriptural ground, and that. Scripture favors the Scotistic view, 
was copiously exemplified with citations and scriptural refer- 
ences. 

In regard to the Council of Trent the observation was made 
that the majority of theologians who collaborated at this Council 
favored Scotus and, consequently, the whole trend of the Council 
was Scotistic. Andrew of Segovia, a Franciscan, wrote the whole 
treatise on Justification. The records of the Councils of the 
Church, it was said, contain much valuable information on Scotus. 
However, as many folios containing the accounts of the Councils 
have no indices, it would be a toilsome undertaking -to collect this 
material. Doubtless, it would be research work that would stand 
us in excellent stead in placing Scotus in his true light before 
the masters of education. 


In the course of the discussion on the teaching of Scotus 
concerning the Sacraments, the old and much-disputed question 
was again brought up, whether the acts of the penitent, namely 
Contrition, Confession and Satisfaction are the “materia ex qua” 
or only necessary conditions of the Sacrament of Penance, and 
here it was pointed out that the practice of the Church evidently 
gives a real argument in favor of Scotus. 


That Scotus’ view of the Blessed Trinity and his doctrine 
on the identity of Sanctifying Grace and Charity were more 
in consonance with the mind of the Church than the dissenting 
views of others, was a point that received special consideration. 


Brief mention was also made of Scotus’: doctrine concern- 
ing the: primary effect of Extreme Unction and his argument 
on the sufficiency of attrition for the valid reception of the 
Sacrament of Penance, in which two points of doctrine Scotus 
again stands vindicated by the teaching of the Council of Trent 
and by the practice of the Church. 


Before bringing to a conclusion the dicussions of this session, 
the Rev. Chairman dwelt upon the fact that Duns Scotus despite 
his many splendid contributions to Catholic Philosophy and 
Theology has been woefully neglected by Catholic philosophers 
and theologians outside the Order of St. Francis, especially in 
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the last century. Even when treating of the distinctly Scotistic 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, not a few theological 
text books do not even mention the name of the “Doctor 
Marianus.”’ Such biased authors the Chairman said, are, as the 
future will show, only injuring their own reputation, and not the 
cause of Scotus whose wonderful merits and splendid contribu- 
tions to Catholic truth are monumental and will be appreciated 
more by the coming masters of Catholic education. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Seventh Session. 


West Park, O., August 18, 1921, 8:30 A. M. 

RIOR to the Scotistic discussions of this session, the Con- 

ference approved and formally adopted the amendment to 
the Constitution proposed in a previous meeting providing for 
a larger representation of the Executive Board. 

The Rev. Chairman called attention to a number of 
brilliant Scotistic studies recently published by such men as 
Parthenius Minges, O.F.M., Alexander Bertoni, O. F. M., 
Deodat Maria, O.F.M., and others. Whosoever reads these 
scholarly dissertations, it was said, will find therein not only 
splendid vindications of Scotistic doctrine but also specimens 
of the sublimest theology such as only a master mind could have 
produced. 

The Conference now dwelt at considerable length on the 
Scotistic argument of the Immaculate Conception, resuming the 
history and development of the doctrine. The historicity of the 
famous dispute in which Duns Scotus presented ‘his argument 
on the Immaculate Conception before the Doctors of the Uni- 
versity of Paris was dwelt upon at length. 

Attention was called to the following beautiful tribute Mon- 
signor Pouchet paid to Duns Scotus at the Marian Congress 
in Rome, December 12, 1904: “When the oracle is silent, who 
‘then will dare to stand up and oppose the prince of friars and 
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the king of Scholastics? Who will be the man of Providence 
and of Mary? Let us salute him, gentlemen, let us salute him 
after. Jesus and Mary; he has a right to the third homage of 
this Congress. Let us salute the great Duns Scotus. How much 
I love the story which represents him kneeling in 1307—kneeling 
in the amphitheatre where knights of theology met one another 
in battle, his eyes beaming with ecstasy, his arms extended in 
the form of a cross, his face illumined with the ardor of a soldier 
who is about to enter the fray for her whom he loves and reveres 
above all, his lips animated with the phrase of sweetness: Dignare 
me laudare te, Virgo sacrata! How much I love the statue of 
stone which allowed itself to be moved-and which, forgetting 
its natural rigidity, is said to have nodded smiling and blessing! 
How much I love especially to represent the Franciscan champion 
discussing before the Sorbonne, which at first is agitated, then 
attentive, then conquered!” 

That Scotus was the undisputed champion of the Immaculate 
Conception and that, humanly speaking, it was due more to his 
chivalrous defense than to any other influence in the Church of 
God, that the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was infallibly 
declared, was the subject of several eloquent addresses in which 
it was also urged to place before the people in sermons and in- 
structions the beautiful story of the noble, young Franciscan 
knight who so lovingly and fervently championed the cause of 
Mary Immaculate, the Queen of the Order of Friars Minor. 


At this point the Rev. Chairman announced that the Con- 
ference must proceed to the reading of the final paper of the 
Convention. “The Bearing of Scotistic Doctrines on Practical 
Theology,” was the title of the dissertation presented by the Rev. 
Edwin Auweiler, O. F.M., an alumnus of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Commenting on Fr. Edwin’s paper 
the Chairman said: ‘The man that assumes the most difficult 
task is the man of the hour. Fr. Edwin was in truth a ‘pinch 
hitter’ as he styled himself in his opening remarks. But it is 
precisely such men that we need. When Fr. Edwin was requested 
to write his: paper, he did not fail us, but sacrificed much time 
and labor in the preparation of his difficult thesis. He deserves 
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credit for his fine spirit of scholarship and helpful co-operation 
in these Scotistic discussions.” 


Fr. Edwin’s characterization of Scotus as a “real objective 
student” was received with special gratification. Truth was the 
only object of all of Scotus’ endeavors, and, in his quest for 
truth, the Subtle Doctor spares neither St. Thomas, the Angelic 
Doctor, nor St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, nor even 
William of Ware, his own teacher. Scotus was also given credit 
for having abrogated the time-honored “Magister dixit” in the 
schools and for having urged as a characteristic of the Francis- 
can school, originality of thought and independence of mind. 
Whether, therefore, said the chairman, in the present educational 
meetings we are expounding and defending the teachings of 
Duns Scotus, or in some future conference we shall take up for 
discussion the works of St. Bonaventure, or of Alexander of 
Hales, or of Roger Bacon, or of other great leaders of the Fran- 
ciscan School, the purpose of it all is not to designate any one of 
these Franciscan Doctors as the dominating leader whom all are 
compelled to follow “sine glossa,”’ but rather to broaden and 
deepen our knowledge by a closer contact and familiarity with 
their teachings and, at the same time, to accord to them a place 
of honor as eminent theologians of our Order in accordance with 
the beautiful admonition of St. Francis: “We ought to honor 
and venerate all theologians, and those who minister to us the 
most holy Divine Words as those who minister to us spirit and 
life.” 

Another point that was brought out in the discussions was that 
we should study Scotus more deeply in matters pertaining to 
the Sacraments. That Scotus’ views on Sacramental Theology 
are distinctly worth while and furthermore, that, while they 
propound the views of St. Thomas in the schools they observe 
the views of Scotus in praxi, were emphasized as facts that cannot 
be gainsaid. The Church has explicitly and repeatedly approved 
the teachings of Scotus, and in many instances the “praxis Eccle- 
siae’”’ as well as modern science bear witness to the profound 
knowledge of this towering giant and master Critic of the Scho- 


lastic age. 
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The question of Scotistic Bibliography was again presented 
for discussion. Fr. Bertoni’s long list of learned and famous 
men, who were adherents of Scotus and have spoken and written 
in his defense, men whose names have an excellent ring in science, 
philosophy and theology, is sufficient evidence to show that the 
Scotistic school was a real power, and that the present Scotistic 
revival is distinctly worth while. 

In conclusion the Rev. Chairman requested the various Com- 
mittees on Resolutions, Scotistic Bibliography and Critical 
Editions of Scotus to arrange their matter for presentation at the 
two following meetings. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Eighth Session. 


West Park, O., August 18, 1921. 


HE first important matter that occupied the attention of the 

Conference in this session was the reading of the report 

of the Committee on a Critical Edition of Scotus. The report 
was presented by Fr. Edwin and read as follows: 

The Committee appointed to frame a report on the need for 
a new Edition of Scotus submits the following: 

An intelligent and fruitful study of the Scholastic system 
of Philosophy and Theology and the interpretation of the same 
to the modern mind is impossible without critical, trustworthy 
editions of the Writings of the Great Masters of Mediaeval 
Thought. Hence, it is merely a natural outgrowth of the revived 
interest in the Classics of Scholasticism that the need of a new, 
critical, complete text of the works of John Duns Scotus should 
be acutely felt by every student of the Mediaeval mind: more 
particularly by the adherents of the Scotistic School. No real 
progress in Scotistic research can be expected, little of enduring 
value can be accomplished—even in such a fundamental under- 
taking as the clearing of Scotus’ good name, and the leading of 
Truth to victory over century-old slanders and misrepresentations 
—until we are able to say confidently and without fear of con- 
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tradiction: This is and this is not the word and work of the 
“Doctor Subtilis et Marianus.” Most assuredly such a con- 
summation is worthy of the ambition, the labors and even great 
sacrifices on the part of the Seraphic Order. 

This Conference, therefore, asks itself whether we Franciscans 
of the United States could not and ought not be instrumental 
in bringing about such a necessary and happy achievement. The 
answer seems to be decidedly in the affirmative. 

There is no lack of able and competent scholars in the Eu- 
ropean Provinces of our Order. What is needed is financial sup- 
port, and the American dollar will now go farther than ever 
before in supplying this need. 

This Committee, therefore, suggests: That the officers of 
the Executive Board submit these proposals to’ the favorable con- 
sideration of the Very Rev. Fr. Provincials: 

1) To assist European Franciscan Scholars financially in 
realizing the project of a New Edition—conforming to every de- 
mand of modern scholarship—of the works of the Ven. John 
Duns Scotus. 

2) To encourage American Franciscan scholarship by having 
talented Friars of our Provinces trained for active participation 
in the scientific labors entailed by such an undertaking, viz.: 
in the disciplines of Paleography and Textual Criticism. Only 
thus, American leadership and the conscientious application of 
the proposed financial aid will be properly safeguarded. 

3) The Conference recommends the purchase, for our houses 
of study, of the re-print by Vives, Paris, of Wadding’s edition 
of Scotus. Even if undertaken forthwith, it will be many years 
before a new, satisfactory edition of the works of the Subtle 
Doctor will become available. Meanwhile, the edition of 
Wadding—with all its faults and drawbacks—is the only one 
with any claim to completeness, and its use is indispensable to 
Lectors, advanced students and for reference purposes. 

4) For work in the classroom are recommended such modern 
partial re-prints as: 


1. B. Joannis Duns Scoti, Doctoris Subtilis ac Mariani, 
O. F.M. Commentaria Oxoniensia ad IV libros Magistri 
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Sententiarum. Novis curis editit P. Marianus Fernan- 
dez Garcia, O.F.M. Tom. I & Il. Ad Claras Aquas 
1912-1914. 

2. B. Joannis Duns Scoti Grammatica Speculativa nova 
Editio P. Fr. Marian Fernandez Garcia, Ad Claras 
Aquas, 1902. 

3. B. Joannis Duns Scoti Quaestiones Disputatae de Rerum 
Principio, Tractatus de Primo Omnium Rerum Principio. 
Ad Claras Aquas, 1910. 

4. B. Joannis Duns Scoti, O. F. M., Capitalia Opera, di- 
versis ex locis ad litteram citatis collecta labore R. P. 
Deodati Marie Basly—Le Havre, 1908-1911. 


. The Conference directs the attention of our Lectors of 
Philosophy and Theology to the Anti-Scotus Propa- 
ganda displayed in the current manuals and textbooks 
of these sciences, in Histories of Philosophy, Encyclo- 
pedias, etc. To counteract this misinformation it is most 
desirable that a succinct but clear exposition of the 
Scotistic system, prepared from the available sources, 
be presented to the English-speaking world. The Con- 
ference appeals to our Lectors to fill this urgent want. 


Cu 


A brief discussion followed the reading of the splendid report 
whereupon the following resolutions were adopted: 1. We 
respectfully request our Superiors, in particular the “Curia Gen- 
eralitia” to expedite the critical edition of the works of our 
Franciscan Masters, notably of Duns Scotus, Alexander Hales 
and Roger Bacon. To accomplish this end we earnestly petition 
our Very Rey. Provincials to furnish for this undertaking both 
men and means. 2. We wish to express our grateful appreciation 
to the Franciscan scholar, the Rev. Parthenius Minges, a pioneer 
in the Scotistic Revival, for his valuable paper read at the meet- 
ing, and we use this occasion to recommend his writings to 
students of philosophy and theology. 38. We call upon all our 
confreres to aid by subscriptions and literary contributions, the 
splendid quarterly, “Franziskanische Studien,” and other Fran- 
ciscan periodicals. 
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The Chairman pointed out that one fruit of our Scotistic 
deliberations should be a critical edition of Scotus, and that the 
Executive Board would take up this matter with the Provincial 
Superiors. This alone would be an achievement of phenomenal 
merit and of far-reaching results. Another fruit should be the 
publication of a complete and up-to-date list of Scotistic works 
that would enable our educators and librarians to purchase the 
books that are necessary for an unbiased and profitable study 
of Scotus. 


The committee on Scotistic bibliography was, therefore, re- 
quested to carefully prepare this list for publication in the next 
issue of the Franciscan Educational Report. 


The Conference now resumed its discussion on the bearing of 
Scotistic doctrines on practical theology. The significance of 
Scotistic tenets in moral and ascetical theology, and their appli- 
cation in the spiritual life were exemplified in an animated dis- 
cussion. The salient points of the Scotistic doctrine on Sacra- 
mental Theology, notably on Penance and Extreme Unction, were 
again presented for consideration as orthodox views upheld by 
the teaching or practice or the Church. With regard to Scotus’ 
psychological doctrine on the primacy: of the will it was pointed 
out that his argument is not only in perfect consonance with 
biblical and patristic doctrine, but is also of far-reaching import 
in the whole moral, religious and Christian life of man. 


In discussing the topic of Franciscan Asceticism it was stated 
that Scotus and St. Bonaventure were the chief doctors of the 
Franciscan School of Asceticism, and that, if we but remain in 
the embrace of their teaching, new avenues of thought and in- 
spiration would be continually opened to us. Scotus’ principle 
on the preponderance of the will and his whole system of theology 
are most excellent in their bearing on spiritual life. The basic 
principle of the Franciscan School of Asceticism is the love of 
God. Whilst indeed the omnipotence of God has created us, it 
was the love of God that motived his omnipotence to give us 
existence, and whilst the knowledge of God is a “‘conditio sine 
qua non,” the love of God is the primary object of man, his su- 
preme duty in life. 
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Furthermore, Scotus’ conception of sin, his views on the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation and other theological truths are a prolific 
source of consolation and inspiration in studying the principles 
of spiritual life. 

It was also emphasized that the devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
based as it is on the love of God as its final object, is preeminently 
a Franciscan devotion, and that a time-honored tradition justly 
styles St. Bonaventure the “Doctor Sanctissimi Cordis” on ac- 
count of his eloquent writings on the Divine Love of which the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is the material object. Various other 
beautiful points of Scotistic doctrine were dwelt upon in the 
discussion which was brought to a conclusion with the resolution 
to adhere more closely to the sublime principles of the masters 
of Franciscan asceticism in our spiritual instructions, retreats 
and missions. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Ninth Session. 


West Park, O., August 19, 1921, 8:00 A.M. 


HE final session of the Scotistic meeting was held in Duns 

Scotus Hall on Friday morning. The first matter that 
loomed up for discussion was the question of libraries and 
bibliography. The Secretary presented a communication from the 
Rev. Henry H. Reget, S. J., St. Louis University, commending 
the educational work of the Conference, in particular “the pru- 
dent foresight manifested in the matter of systematizing the 
editing and reproduction of Franciscana.” The letter also urged 
the establishment of some kind of organization for the librarians 
of our Catholic institutions. The matter was carefully considered 
in a lengthy discussion in which it was pointed out that our 
Catholic educational institutions are, even at this late date, neg- 
lecting a most important part of the educational field by not 
developing their libraries systematically. The Conference fully 
endorsed the plan for uniform action along these lines and 
pledged its hearty co-operation with the librarians of Catholic 
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institutions in solving the library problems, especially the ex- 
ploitation of Catholic literature. The Rev. John M. Lenhart, 
O. M. Cap., of Pittsburg, Pa., was appointed the official repre- 
sentative of the Conference in this department. The Rev. Chair- 
man also recommended to hold at some future date a conference 
of librarians in behalf of our own educational institutions, for, 
said he, if it is true that “bibliotheca est optima conventus 
officina” and, if it is our intention to go deeper into studies, into 
old codices and manuscripts, we must not fail to develop our 
libraries systematically. 

The attention of the Conference was called to Prof. Willman’s 
monumental work on Pedagogy, translated by the Rev. Felix 
M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., and made available for English readers 
under the title “The Science of Education.” The book was 
described as a really pedagogical classic and one of the most 
important educational works published within the last decades. 

The Conference extended to Friar Felix a rising vote of thanks 
for his able translation of this valuable work. 

A long and spirited discussion ensued on the topic of Home 
-and Foreign Missions, resulting in the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: “This Conference views with feelings of joy 
the revival among the youth of America of the missionary spirit 
which has ever been the cherished inheritance of the Order of 
St. Francis; a spirit which has inspired legions of his sons to 
penetrate as the first apostles into every land on earth and bedew 
with their blood the virginal soil which even at this hour con- 
tains no fewer than 3,000 of them in the missionary fields afar. 
We believe that we should continue to cultivate this spirit among 
our students and clerics, especially by urging fervent prayers and 
sacrifice as the most efficacious means; that our Franciscan 
magazines must not fail to acquaint the public with the labors, 
sacrifice and harvest of our Fathers in the Missions; that we 
should aid them financially, remembering especially the Indian 
Missions of this country, and that we should promote and further 
any and every missionary movement or organization that may 
give evidence of the true spirit of Christian zeal and charity.” 

The Conference also pledged co-operation with the Catholic 
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Educational Association and with the National Catholic Welfare 
Council in securing for our higher educational institutions such 
standards as will safeguard our scholastic traditions and our 
demand for thorough classical and philosophical courses. 

To the members of the Franciscan Educational Conference 
was especially recommended the work of systematic bibliography 
inaugurated in the first two meetings of the Conference so as 
to ensure a successful completion of what promises to be an 
invaluable aid to all our teachers and students. 

The Friars were also urged to propagate the Third Order of 
St. Francis, recommended by the Supreme Pontiffs as a most 
effectual means of personal sanctification, and to inculcate, es- 
pecially in our own educational institutions, the lofty principles 
and ideals of St. Francis. 

Expressions of heartfelt gratitude and appreciation were 
unanimously voted to the Most Rev. Father General, Fr. Ber- 
nardine Klumper, O. F. M.; to his Grace, the Most Rev. Albert 
Daeger, O. F.M., D.D., Archbishop of Santa Fe; and to the 
Very Rev. Provincials for their encouraging patronage. To 
Friars Leonard and Conradine the Conference extended warm 
thanks for their delightful hospitality. 

At this point the report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by Fr. Felix. After a brief discussion, the Resolutions 
were adopted as read. 

The final business was the election of Officers for the ensuing 
year, which resulted in the re-election of Fr. Thomas Plassman, 
O.F.M., as President; Fr: Philip Marke, O.F.M., as Vice- 
President and Fr. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., as Secretary. 

As members of the Executive Board of the Conference the 
following Friars were chosen: Province of the Holy Name, Fr. 
Thomas Plassman, O. F.M.; Province of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, Fr. Philip Marke, O. F. M.; Province of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Fr. Urban Freundt, O. F. M.; Province of Santa Barbara, 
Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F.M.; Province of Pennsylvania 
of Capuchin Fathers, Fr. Felix Kirsch, O. M. Cap.; Province 
of the Immaculate Conception, Fr. Hugolinus Bifarini, O. F. M.; 
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Province of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, Fr. Cyril 
Piontek, O. F. M. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended to the re-elected officers 
for their faithful and efficient services during the past year, 
whereupon the Rey. Chairman in the name of the re-elected 
officers returned gracious thanks for the honor and confidence 
bestowed. Concluding the proceedings with an eloquent address 
on “Scotus Redivivus,” Fr. Thomas urged all the Friars to con- 
tinue the noble work so auspiciously begun in defense of him 
who, despite his temporary eclipse, justly ranks as one of the 
greatest philosophers and theologians of all times. 

Fr. WrBAn Freunpt, O. F. M., Secretary. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


HE mid-school year meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference was held at St. Francis 
Seminary, Cincinnati, O., December 30 and 31, 1921. The ses- 
sions were attended by the following members of the Board: 
Rey. Thomas Plassman, O. F. M., representing the Province of 
the Holy Name; Rev. Philip Marke, O. F. M., representing the 
Province of the Sacred Heart; Rev. Cyril Piontek, O.F. M., 
representing the Province of the Assumption of our Blessed 
Lady; Rev. Hugolinus Bifarini, O.F.M., representing the 
Province of the Immaculate Conception; Rev. Felix Kirsch, 
O. M. Cap., representing the Capuchin Province of St. Augus- 
tine, and Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., representing the Province 
of St. John the Baptist. 

At this meeting three more Provinces were affiliated to the 
Conference, viz., the Province of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Minor Conventuals of St. Francis; the Capuchin Province of 
St. Joseph, and the Canadian Province of Friars Minor. 

For the fourth annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference the following program has been arranged: 

I) The Teaching of History in the various Departments of 
‘our Curriculum. 
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Il) 


III) 


IV) 


Vv) 
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Topics: Coordination of subject-matter. The Method. 
Text-books and other aids. 
The Writing of History. 
Topics: Desiderata in the various fields of Historical Re- 
search. History of the Order in the United States. Prom- 
inent Pioneers and Foundations. Local Histories. Monas- 
tery Chronicles. The Office and Duties of the Chronicler. 
Publication of a Franciscan Historical Magazine. 
Our Libraries. 
Topics: Equipment. Office and Duties of the Monastery 
Librarian. Indexing. Library Funds. Exchange of 
books, duplicates. The main Library; Professors’ Library ; 
Students’ Library. List of Incunabula; old valuable prints. 
MSS. Suggestions for a standard Library. Our Museums. ° 
The History of Dogma, with special reference to Franciscan 
Schools and Scholars. 
Topics: Positive contributions by the Friars. The Old 
and New Franciscan Schools. (Scholastic Period) Oxford 
vs. Paris. Eminent Theologians before, during and after 
Trent, Louvain, Rome, Salamanca, etc.’ 
Our Missions. How can we help them? Mission Crusades 
among our Students, in our Parishes, and among our Ter- 
tiaries. A Central Agency for the three Orders. Is it 
feasible? Mission Literature. Our monthly magazines. 
Other problems that received careful consideration at this 
meeting were: The Scotistic Movement, Standardization 
of Preparatory Seminaries, Home and Foreign Missions, 
and Literary Activities of the Friars. In connection with 
the last mentioned topic a list of capable writers was drawn 
up with a view to employ their services in a systematic 
manner in the department of science and Franciscan Lit- 
erature. 


Fr. Reginald Lutomski, O. F. M., Cincinnati, O., was ap- 
pointed Corresponding Secretary of the Conference. 


Fr. Ursan Freunpt, O. F. M., Secretary. 


Addresses, Papers and Discussions. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
Rev. THomAs Prassman, O. F. M., S. T. L. 


(= Third Franciscan Educational Conference opens auspi- 
“ ciously in this beautiful hall which is dedicated to the 
memory of Venerable John Duns Scotus. Today this hall fulfills 
its noble purpose, perhaps beyond the expectation of its high- 
minded founder; for little did he expect that it was so soon to 
serve as the meeting place for representatives from all the 
Franciscan Provinces of the United States who have convened 
here this day with the avowed purpose of reviving interest in the 
Subtle Doctor and to set forth constructively the teachings he 
bequeathed to his Order, to the Church, and to the world. 

The officials of this Conference may have been somewhat in- 
fluenced by sentiment when they agreed to devote this annual 
meeting to the study of Duns Scotus. But, after all, it is noble 
and well-grounded sentiment. And is it not sentiment, too, that 
has created a very unfavorable impression, not to say aversion, 
among students of Philosophy and Theology generally against 
the name and the teaching of Duns Scotus? True, the name of 
Duns Scotus has not the clarion ring of such names as St. Bona- 
venture or St. Thomas Aquinas; and he claims as his home not 
the sunny South, but the cold and chilly North; but the fact that 
he well deserves the name of Doctor of the Emerald Isle, and 
that the “vox populi” has gratefully bestowed on him the title of 
“Doctor Marianus” should prove a strong inducement to the tyro 
in the sacred sciences to love and revere the name of Duns Scotus. 

Or is the title of Subtle Doctor responsible for this indifference 
in an age which is eminently practical and matter-of-fact? If 
so, then it is no compliment to us, for that title was conferred in 
the greatest of all centuries, by the admiring thousands that sat 
at the feet of this humble friar or pondered over his volumes. 

(45) 
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In reality, it is not the students that are to be blamed for this 
attitude of indifference; we know that any professor who has 
the “charisma docendi” can interest them in the writings of Scotus 
as easily as in the Summa of St. Thomas. But when they see 
nothing else of Scotus than the customary “Ita communiter contra 
Scotum et quosdam alios,” or a brief reference in a casual foot- 
note, and especially when the professor has the unscholarly habit 
of adhering slavishly to his text-book, and passing off all such 
questions as “hair-splitting, useless, if not disintegrating,” then 
it is indeed not to be wondered at that Scotus is in utter disrepute 
both in the class-room and in the seminar. 

The painful side of the matter is that Scotus’ own confreres 
have not always shown him that consideration and loyalty to 
which he is entitled. True it is that the Franciscan School is 
not tied down to any system of Philosophy and Theology, and 
we hail every effort of independent thinking and research in so 
far as it is compatible with the teaching of the infallible Church, 
yet no one will doubt that it is our sacred obligation to acquaint 
ourselves intimately with the doctrine of Scotus and, at least, 
to restore him to the position in the history of the sacred sciences 
which eminent scholars of the past, both within and without the 
Order, have accorded him. 

If there be sentiment in this movement, there is none the less 
an equal amount of logic and good judgment. Nearly all of us, 
I dare say, have had the privilege of sitting at the feet of masters 
who with love and skill expounded to us the doctrines of Duns 
Scotus, and since then we have patiently spent many an hour in 
the monastery library poring over his ponderous volumes. I 
believe I voice the innermost conviction of every one here present 
when I say that it is the duty of every theologian to study Scotus, 
not for his own sake, but for the sake of Catholic Theology 
generally and for the sake of the History of Dogmatic Develop- 
ment specifically. Aside from the stimulus the Scotistic School 
has given to sound speculation, its positive contributions to 
Philosophy and Theology are of marked and commanding im- 
portance. By reason of his historical position as well as of his 
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marvelous intellectual acumen, Duns Scotus was enabled to pene- 
trate farther than any other theologian into the ‘“incomprehensi- 
bilia judicia Dei.” It was on the strength of his subtle distinc- 
tions and multiplicity of “formalitates’ that he disentangled 
many a problem of the older theologians, and, instead of disin- 
tegrating the organism of Revealed Theology, he rather cleared 
the way for a definite and final pronouncement by the Magisterium 
Ecclesiae. His influence was also felt in the domain of the prac- 
tical sacred sciences, so much so that the attitude of the Church 
in this sphere has been correctly styled as Thomistic in theory 
and Scotistic in practice. That modern scientific research receives 
from the elastic philosophical system of Scotism a far more 
favorable welcome than from other systems, is a well-known 
truth. 

Scotus had the rare advantage of being able to survey with 
a critical mind the synthesis that had been created by the great 
Scholastics immediately preceding him, and for that reason, the 
study of his life and work is indispensable for the proper ap- 
preciation of that period and for the correct understanding of the 
doctrinal development. While the critical work of Scotus opens 
up new vistas for sound theological speculation, it also brings 
home to us the consoling truth that there is only one infallible 
Magisterium in the Church. 

Any glory that may accrue to Duns Scotus will not impair 
that of the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure, whom we hail 
as the Celestial Patron of our School. In fact, how could he or his 
clients be envious of the honor due to that “alter Joannes” who 
vindicated for our Blessed Mother the incomparable title of 
“Tmmaculata ?” 

Were there any need of emphasizing the genuine Catholic 
spirit and orthodoxy of John Duns Scotus, this honor 
alone dispels all doubts, yea, merits for him a place among the 
foremost of Doctors. We are about to discuss in this Conference 
the doctrine of a true “Doctor Catholicus” and, what is of es- 
pecial interest, of a “Doctor Ordinis,” and for this reason we 
are particularly glad to welcome on this occasion the representa- 
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tives of the Capuchin Province of Saint Joseph. Though we 
differ in certain externals, in minor traditions and usages, we all 
stand united in our love and devotion for our common Founder 
and his great Seraphic Order. And so it affords us especial 
delight to find ourselves together for the purpose of working 
harmoniously for its glory and welfare. The “viae virtutis’”” may 
be “multiformes,” but “veritas est una.” And while striving 
after the former in the various ways prescribed by our fore- 
fathers, we should ever find ourselves working in common, in 
the search of truth and doctrine, thus going steadily onward “in 
sanctitate et doctrina.” 


JOANNES DUNS SCOTUS. 
Rev. Fr. Dr. Partuenius Minces, O. F. M.* 


Upon motion, the Conference agreed to publish the following digest of Scotistic 
doctrine by Dr. Minges in its original Latin form. The general tone of the paper 
and certain pointed remarks will let the reader realize that he is face to face with a 
veteran who has frequently tilted the sword against equally skilled and none too 
timorous opponents. While we do not wish to bring European’ quarrels, even those 
of an intellectual nature, to our shores, nor to provoke controversial discussions where 
as yet peaceful constructive work is surely needed, no sensible man will take it amiss 
if we publish Dr. Minges’ paper in its unvarnished original form.—Eprror’s Nore. 


MPRIMIS peto veniam, quod ad Conferentiam Lectorum 
Americanorum loqui audeo. Nunquam id cogitavi, sed R. P. 
Urbanus Freundt, Secretarius hujus Conferentiae, humanissime 
me rogavit, ut aliqua verba adhortationi et instructioni servientia 


* Rev. Fr. Parthenius Minges, O. F. M., was born at Flemlingen in the diocese 
of Speier in Southern Germany, on January 15, 1861. He entered the Franciscan 
Order October 10, 1881, and, after completing his philosophical and theological studies, 
was ordained on January 29, 1886. Thereupon he entered the University of Munich, 
obtained the Doctorate in Philosophy, and was appointed Lector of Dogmatic Theology 
at the Munich Franciscan house of studies. After a number of years spent in intense 
preparatory study, Father Minges began his fruitful and untiring literary career, 
ae to the exposition and defense of the Scotistic doctrine and the Franciscan 
tradition. 

In 1901-1902 appeared his “Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae,’? in three 
volumes, which, while following the lines of the customary dogmatic text books, gave 
more than usua! attention to the doctrines of the Franciscan. School, expounding and 
defending them against misconceptions and misrepresentations. At present Father 
Minges is re-editing this work under the augmented title, “Compendium Theologiae 
Dogmaticae, Scholae Franciscanae Adaptatum,”’ indicating that a fuller exposition of 
the Franciscan tradition has been the author’s main aim. The first volume appeared 
at Ratisbon, Pustet, 1921, so that soon we will be able to introduce into our theo- 
logical courses a scholarly text book on Dogmatic Theology embodying the teaching 
of our own school. 

Shortly after the completion of the first edition of this work, there appeared the 
first of that series of learned papers and monographs on Duns Scotus which has 
placed Father Minges in the foremost ranks of living representatives of the Scotistic 
School. These scholarly papers appear in the leading European Scholastic reviews 
and publications, for instance, Baumker’s “Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters,’ “Philosophisches Jahrbuch,’ edited by Gutberlet, ‘‘Franziskanische 
Studien,” etc. 8 

The untiring activity of Father Minges in his chosen field may be gathered from 
the following partial list of his contributions: Ist Scotus Indeterminist ?—Die Gnaden- 
lehre des Duns Scotus auf ihren angeblichen Pelagianismus und Semi-Pelagianismus 
geprueft.—Der Gottesbegriff des Duns Scotus auf seinen angeblich excessiven Inde- 
terminismus geprueft.—Bedeutung von Objekt, Umstaenden und Zweck fuer die 
Sittlichkeit eines Aktes nach Duns. Scotus.—Beitrag zur Lehre des Duns Scotus ueber 
die Univokation des Seinbegriffes—Der Wert der guten Werke des D. Scotus.— 
Beitrag zur Lehre des D. S. ueber das Werk Christii—Beitrag zur Lehre des D. S. 
ueber die Person Jesu Christii—Das Verhaeltniss zwischen Glauben und Wissen, 
Theologie und Philosophie nach D. S.—Die angebliche laxe Reuelehre des D. S.— 
Scotismus und Pantheismus.—-Suarez und Duns Scotus.—Zur Unterscheidung zwischen 
Wesenheit und Dasein in den Geschépfen.—Zur Erkenntnislehre des D. S.—Der 
angeblich excessive Realismus des D. S.—Zum Wiederaufbluehen des Skotismus.— 
Die Skotistische Literatur XX. Jahrhunderts. , 

Prior to the world war, Father Minges was for a number of years director of the 
Patres Editorés of Quaracchi near Florence, Italy, engaged in the critical editing 
of the works of Alexander of Hales. During this period he found time to prepare 
two portly volumes on “Duns Scoti Doctrina philosophica et theologica quoad res 
praecipuas proposita, exposita et considerata.” Quaracchi, 190d. ; . 3 

To American readers Father Minges is best known by his two splendid articles in 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia, on “Duns Scotus” (vol. V., 1909), and “Scotism and 
Scotists” (vol. XIII., 1912). 
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ad Lectores coadunatos dirigam. Simul enim _ nuntiavit, 
praesertim themata scotistica discussum iri; in similibus studiis 
autem ex annis plusquam viginti versatus sum, non paulum 
laboravi ad Doctoris Subtilis doctrinam defendendam, publican- 
dam, elucidandam. Quare gratias maximas ago pro benignissima 
et honorificentissima invitatione. Libentissime ea utar, arbitratus 
me hoc modo forsitan aliquid conferre posse ad rem bonam, ad 
studia scotistica plus promovenda. 


Primo loco saluto omnes Lectores praesentes, et apprecor 
Conferentiae largissimam benedictionem Dei. Hac occasione cito 
varia nonnullorum scriptorum meorum, quae in America nondum 
nota esse videntur; saltem A. R. P. Hugolinus Storff, Min. Prov. 
Californiae, nuper apud nos Monachii commorans, Scotista 
animosus, mihi dixit se eos articulos, quos scripsi ex annis 1914, 
ob tumultus bellicos in America nondum vidisse. 


Inter omnes constat, Scotismum saeculis praeteritis valde 
floruisse et fuisse permagni aestimatum. Immo saeculo 16 et 17 
in Universitatibus Europae valde eximiis, velut Parisiis, Romae, 
Coimbriae, Salamancae, Alcalae, Patavii, Papiae, propriae cathe- 
drae erectae erant ad tradendam philosophiam et theologiam 
scotisticam. 


Dicunt etiam, illis temporibus Scholam S. Thomae nunquam 
habuisse eundem florem vel auctoritatem atque Scholam Scoti. 
Cfr. Minges: Zum Wiederaufbliihen des Scotismus (Francis- 
kanische Studien, 1914, 137sqq). Aetate nostra res aliter se habet. 
Non desunt qui dicant, Scotismum esse obsoletum. Quod non 
verum est. Econtrarie alii, idque rectissime, loquuntur de ejus 
reviviscentia moderna. De hac re etiam ego tractavi, et in arti- 
culo: “Die scotistische Literatur des 20. Jahrhunderts Gimeno rye 
49 ss, 1778s)” ex anno 1900 non minus quam 88 libros vel dis- 
sertationes de Scoto et Scotismo agentes enumerare potui; quibus 
alii ex anno 1917 impressi addi possunt; accedit quoque mei 
Compendii Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis editio nova, quam 
elaboravi iussu Reverendissimi Patris Gen., et cujus pars prior 
(De Deo, Creatione, Redemptatione) iam typis mandata est, 
secundum voluntatem Reverendissimi doctrinam totam secundum 
mentem Scoti composui. 
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Pariter falsum est, Scholam Scoti a parte ecclesiae nonnisi 
toleratam esse. Nulla thesis scotistica unquam a magisterio 
ecclesiae vel ab ulla Universitate interdicta est, et eatenus doctrina 
Scoti adhuc virgo immaculata est; idem de Schola et: doctrina S. 
Thomae non dici potest. Non obstant decisiones novae hanc 
doctrinam spectantes, ne illae quidem, quae in novo Codice Juris 
Canonici continentur. Nam Ordo noster ex temporibus immemo- 
rabilibus Scoti doctrinam tenet, et idcirco etiam in futurum tenere 
quit. Praeterea audivi, Jesuitos quoad doctrinam suam iam 
dispensationem a: Sede Apostolica obtinuisse. 

Absque dubio Schola Franciscana hodiedum a multis parvi- 
penditur. Hoc valde dolendum est. Sed, praeter alia, nos ipsi 
non sine culpa sumus, quia huic doctrinae defendendae expli- 
candae non satis operam dedimus: “Si in viridi ligno haec faciunt, 
in arido quid fiet?” Luc. 23, 31. Etiam lectores mei olim potius 
Thomistae quam Scotistae fuere; non aliter ego ipse, quamdiu 
eram Clericus et Lector adolescens. Sed crimina horrenda Doc- 
tori Subtili undequaque facta me obstupefecerunt et excitaverunt 
ad proprium examen; Scotum ipsum perscrutatus, non aliter 
potui nisi fieri Scotista acerrimus; nam brevi vidi, quid revera 
doceat, quam profunda logica, concinna, vera, christiana, cath- 
olica ejus doctrina sit. Insuper inveni, tum systema scotisticum, 
in genere consideratum, tum ejus sententias praecipuas in specie, 
firmiter tenenda et commendanda esse, immo valde idonea esse 
ad tempora praesentia et futura. In paginis sequentibus id fusius 
quoad alia puncta ostendam. 


I. Quod attinet totum systema semper et ubique et ab 
omnibus efferatur: 

1. Systema Scoti nihil aliud est nisi doctrina in scholis ante 
Aquinatem, in ecclesia praesertim occidentali, passim tradita, 
etiam a magistris saecularibus in Universitatibus Oxoniensi et 
Parisina. Fuit doctrina speciatim S. Augustini, maximi omnium 
Patrum Ecclesiae. Hic autem principia sua philosophica sumpsit 
ex Platone. Platoni autem adhaeserunt fere omnes Sancti Patres. 
Plato in punctis gravibus manifeste erravit, sed ejus errores es- 
sentiales a SS. Patribus correcti sunt. Nonne etiam Aristoteles, 
quem S. Thomas secutus est, a recto deviavit? Uter ecclesiae 
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plus profuit? Non possum non dicere fuisse Platonem, non 
Aristotelem; eo fortius Augustinus. Ceterum Aquinas quoque 
elementa pauca platonica retinuit. Et Scotus, plus quam Alex- 
ander Halensis et S. Bonaventura, sententias Aristotelicas as- 
sumpsit, nominatim opinionem animam rationalem esse formam 
corporis. Aquinas utique plus ex Stagirita hausit, sed etiam 
errores velut thesim, materiam esse principium individuationis ; 
quae thesis hodie, si excipis Thomistas, passim rejici videtur. 
Cum Aristotele S. Thomas magis quam Scotus sensibile et ma- 
teriam effert, sed etiam hoc aestimare ad errores ducere potest. 


2. Doctrina Scoti recte intellecta magis tueri videtur a 
pantheismo periculoso. Nam magis quam S. Thomas extollit 
individuale, cognoscibilitatem naturalem temporalitatis mundi, 
libertatem Dei ad extra omnimodam, dependentiam omnimodam 
creaturae a creatore, docet nihil creatum proprie infinitum esse 
posse, quare ipsa merita Christi acceptatione libera a Deo egent, 
etc. Scotus utique saepe arguitur favoris pantheismi. Sed in- 
terrogari potest; Si id verum est, quare nullus invenitur Scotista, 
qui erat pantheista? Ego saltem nullum scio. At absque dubio 
ex Schola Thomistica (Dominicana) varii pantheistae profecti 
sunt. Giordano Bruno, Magister Eccardus, Thomas Campanella 
pantheistae erant, sed ijidem Dominicani, qui gavisi sunt instruc- 
tione Thomistica; Joannes Tauler et Henricus Suso hujus 
erroris saltem incusantur; certe Tauler propositiones valde 
pantheistice sonantes habet. Exinde elucescit, eruditionem 
Thomisticam non omnes praeservasse ab ejusmodi- erroribus 
periculosis. Cfr. “Scotismus et Pantheismus’ (Philosophisches 
Johrbuch, Fulda 1915, 220 sq.). Minges. 

3. Ostendendum in id, quod non demum Scotus a S. Thoma 
discrepat, sed iam alii ante Scotum, Franciscani et non Francis- 
cami, ipsi Dominicani. Ipse S. Bonaventura, amicus Aquinatis, 
in punctis non paucis aliter sentit- Index quidam, oriundus ex 
fine saeculi 13 vel saltem ex saeculo 14 ineunte, indicat permultas 
theses, quoad quas Doctor Seraphicus dissentit a Doctore Angelico 
in Commentar. ad Sententias: quoad libr. 1. indicantur 24 theses, 
quoad libr. 2. sunt 62 theses, quoad libr. 3. pariter 24 theses 
enumerantur. Cfr. Opera S. Bonaventurae, (Quaracchi, tom. r. 
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pag. Ixx, tom. 2. p. III, tom. 3. p. IV.). Franciscani antescotis- 
tici in permultis iam cum Scoto consentiunt, velut Guil. de Ware 
(Guarra). Quoad Richardum de Mediavilla proprium examen 
ejusmodi institui et inveni 27 puncta, in quibus Richardus et 
Scotus essentialiter conveniunt. 5 alia, in quibus Richardus neque 
cum Scoto neque cum S. Thoma omnino consentit, sola autem 9 
puncta, in quibus essentialiter Aquinatem sequitur. Cfr. Minges: 
Scotistisches bei Richard von Mediavilla (Theol. Quartalschrift, 
Tiibingen, 1917, 6On, 1919, 269 sq.). 

Praesertim Jesuitae quoad momenta gravia velut quoad prin- 
cipium individuationis, distinctionem inter essentiam et existentiam 
rerum creatarum a parte Scoti sunt, quare dicebantur “Neutrales,” 
id est, neque Thomistae neque Scotistae. Quoad formam cor- 
poreitatis permulti Jesuitae Scoto adhaeserunt. Cfr. Minges: 
Suarez u. Duns Scotus (Philos. Jahrbuch 1919, 334 sq.). Immo 
non pauci Dominicani Aquinati oppugnaverunt. Nonnullae ejus 
theses non solum ab Universitate Parisiensi et Episcopo Stephano 
Tempier anno 1277 reprobatae sunt, sed etiam a Roberto Kil- 
wardly, O. P., Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi multis aliisque Domini- 
canis (Cfr. Das Wiederaufbliihen, etc., s. 148). 

4. Ostendi debet, iam Scotum non ignorare nonnullas sen- 
tentias, distinctiones, argumentationes, quae demum ex saeculis 
posteriorbus ortae esse communiter dicuntur. Ipse 1am novit 
momenta praecipua controversiarum inter Thomistas et Molinistas 
agitatarum, argumenta pro et contra loquentia. Cfr. Minges: 
Duns Scotus u. die Thomistisch-molinistischen Kontroversen 
(Franzis. Studien, 1920, 14 sp.). Novit quoque triplicem viam 
cognitionis Dei: viam causalitatis, negationis, eminentiae ; statuit 
conceptum Dei quidditationem (essentiam Dei metaphysicam) 
variaque alia, sicut videri poterit in ed. nova Dogmaticae meae. 


II. Quod attinet theses speciales, debet declarari: 

1. Nonnullae melius congruunt cum doctrina ecclesiastica 
quam aliae iis oppositae, e. g. 

a) Trinitas personarum divinarum postulare videtur dis- 
tinctionem formalem inter attributa Dei ex natura rei ante omnem 
considerationem a parte intellectus nostri. Tres personae realiter 
inter se differunt, sed nituntur intellectu et voluntate Dei notionali, 
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et attributa notionalia praesupponunt attributa essentialia. Si 
autem inter intellectum et voluntatem Dei nonnisi distinctio vir- 
tualis admittitur, quomodo inter Filium et Spiritum S., qui per 
modum intellectus et voluntatis procedunt, distinctio realis 
possibilis est? 

b) Doctrina, gratiam sanctificantem realiter esse idem cum 
caritate infusa—Bellarminus (de gratia et libr. arbitr. lib. 1, c. 
6-7) ostendit Concilium Trid. longe afuisse a favore sententiae 
Thomisticae, immo in vers. 6,cap.7, ubi expresse de causa 
formali justificationis agit, indubie magis appropinquare et favere 
sententiae Scoti: Idem probat Anton. Prumbs (Die Stellung des 
Trienter Konzils gu der Frage nach dem Wesen der hetligmachen- 
den Gnade. Paderborn 1909). Immo idem demonstrat ex ipsis 
Actibus Concilii, et ex scriptis eorum Patrum et Theologorum, 
qui Concilio interfuere et in eo publice locuti sunt, partem longe 
majorem et clariorem adhaesisse opinioni Scoti, ita ut in tribus 
primis schematibus doctrinam ejus exprimerent scribendo: 
“caritas vel gratia,” “gratia sew caritas,”’ “justitia sew caritas ;” 
postremo in formula definitiva verba “seu” et “vel” deleverunt, 
ne viderentur reprobare sententiam S. Thomae, cum solummodo 
doctrinas hereticas rejicere vellent. Accedit quod sententia sco- 
tistica magis correspondet Scripturae et S. Augustino, qui pluri- 
mum loquuntur de caritate. Haec theoria etiam per se multo 
intelligibilior est quam altera. 

c) Doctrina, in Extrema Unctione remissionem peccatorum 
venialem proprium vel primarium effectum esse. Nam Concil. 
Trident..ubicumque loquitur de effectu hujus sacramenti, prius 
mentionem facit remissionis peccatorum quam alleviationis ani- 
mae. (sess. 14. De Extr. Unct. cap. 2. et can. 2.) Item in forma 


administrationis ecclesiae romanae nominatur nihil nisi indulgentia 
peccatorum. 


2. Sententiae variae magni momenti practici sunt, e. g. 
a) Doctrina de actibus indifferentibus. Scoti opinio non 
recte proponi solet. Doctor non docet esse actus, qui etiam in 
individuo neque morales neque non morales sunt. Sed docet 
haec: Sunt actus, quorum objectum neque tanta bonitate morali 


est, ut tanquam morales, nedum meritorii, censendi sint, velut 
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movere barbam, levare festucam, neque tanta malitia, ut satis- 
faciant ad peccatum leve, nedum mortale. Tales actus semper ad 
Deum referre non obligati sumus, quia Deus ejusmodi onus nullibi 
nobis imposuit. Alioquin enim homo, qui non habet intentionem 
referendi ad Deum etiam minutissimas res et actioncs, quasi 
continuo saltem leviter peccaret. Sed hoc vix admittendum est. 
Nam Deus non ignorat infirmitatem nostram, quare ad nihil aliud 
nos obligavit nisi ad observandum decalogum aliaque precepta 
cum eo cohaerentia. 

Reapse non inveniendum est ejusmodi mandatum formale ; nam 
loci velut 1 Cor. 10,31: ‘‘Sive manducatis sive bibitis sive aliud 
quid facitis, omnia in gloriam Dei facite,” possunt considerari ut 
consilium, non tamquam  preceptum. Ecclesia nullatenus 
declaravit, ejusmodi locos continere proprium mandatum; nullibi 
simile mandatum dedit. Contra hance doctrinam ratio irrefuta- 
bilis vix objici potest; sed consentanea est cum praxi communi. 
‘Si omnis passus et gressus ex amore Dei vel similibus altioribus 
motivis faciendus est, is qui hoc omittit, id est fere omnes 
homines, quasi continuo peccant. Quis autem probabit talem 
doctrinam ethicam? 

b) Theologia scientia practica est. Secundum Aquinatem est 
speculativa vel saltem magis speculativa quam practica. Absque 
dubio theologia est etiam speculativa seu intellectiva; nam nititur 
fide ex auditu, et haec fides sedem habet in intellectu, id est actus. 
fidei formaliter est actus assentiendi ad certas veritates. Hoc 
etiam Scotus saepissime et clarissime docet. Sed ex hac vera 
doctrina nondum sequitur totam theologiam esse speculativam. 
Fides est prima quidem virtutum theologicarum, sed non maxima ; 
major est caritas, et ejus actus practicus est, cui antecedit actus 
fidei ut condicio. Similiter in theologia momenta theoretica non- 
nisi condiciones sine quibus non sunt. Sed per se theologia tota 
petit fines practicos, vitam Deo placentem et cum Deo unitam 
tum in terra tum in coelo. Immo fides ipsa minus dependet a 
cognitione recta quam a voluntate bona et vita morali, sicut 
scriptura frequenter et indubie docet. Fides postulat sacrificia 
non pauca vel modica, etiam sacrificia intellectus; ferre autem 
sacrificia primo loco est res voluntatis, voluntatis bonae. De 
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facto in omni instructione et praedicatione christiana, in omni 
studio convertendi acatholicos magis necessarium est excitare et 
confortare bonam voluntatem quam rectum intellectum. Christus 
ipse dicit (Jo. 7, 17): “Si quis voluerit voluntatem ejus facere, 
cognoscet de doctrina, utrum ex Deo sit.” (Cfr. 3, 19-21.) Nonne 
haec omnia ostendunt, hanc doctrinam, id est theologiam esse 
scientiam imprimis practicam? Nonne haec doctrina magis apta 
esse videtur ad reducendos acatholicos ad ecclesiam quam in- 
tellectualismus .Thomisticus? Intellectualismus non placet tem- 
poribus nostris, ne catholicis quidem, nedum acatholicis! _Passim 
homines nunc pluris aestimant vitam, virtutem, amorem, praxim 
religiosam et moralem quam cognitionem religiosam. Nonne 
omnibus his aliisque ideis et studiis modernis theoria Scoti, 
theologiam esse praxim, plus favet, quin intellectualismo sano 
deroget, quod suum est? 


c) Valde commendanda est etiam doctrina Scoti (cfr. Opus 
Oxon. 1. 4, qu. 7, n. 5, ed. Vives, tom. 16, 480), Deum in baptis- 
mate parvulo dare posse et dare, maiorem gratiam, si parentes, 
ministri, assistentes, habent maiorem zelum conferendi parvulo 
sacramentum et gratiam. Haec doctrina nullatenus quidquid 
irrogat dogmati ecclesiastico, sed aptissima est ad zelum adultorum 
et salutem parvulorum promovendum. 


d) Item doctrina, in sacramento poenitentiae absolutionem 
prorsus aliter se habere ad sacramentum constituendum quam 
contritionem, confessionem, et absolutionem. Nam sine abso- 
lutione actuali nunquam hoc sacramentum conficitur, saepe autem 
sine confessione et satisfactione, scil., in moribundis. Praxis 
ecclesiae autem interpres optima est. Ceterum Scotus nonnisi 
reprobare videtur sententiam Aquinatis, absolutionem ponendam 
esse ut quartam partem sacramenti. (S. Th. III, 90, 2.) Nam 
his verbis exprimi videtur, etiam confessionem et satisfactionem 
actualem pariter necessariam esse atque absolutionem sacerdotis. 


e) Scotus clare docet, ad sacramentum poenitentiae sufficere 
attritionem seu contritionem imperfectam. Haec doctrina optime 
quadrat cum praxi ecclesiae communi. S. Thomae doctrina non 
pariter clara est, ab aliis aliter exponitur; nam sunt qui dicunt, 
eum ipsum etiam in Summa Theologica adhaerere sententiae 
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Lombardi etc., qui censent contritionem perfectam requiri. Haec 
concordia cum praxi communi non silentio praetermittenda sit. 


3. Doctrinae quae maioris ponderis esse videntur quoad ipsa 
tempora praesentia et futura. Hoe plus minusve dicendum sit 
de sententiis iam citatis. Praeterea nominentur: 


a) Objectum primum vel proprium cognitionis nostrae non 
est immateriale in materiali, sed essentia rerum. 


b) Possibile est, animam nostram cognoscere etiam sine 
recursu ad phantasmata. (Cfr. Minges: Zur Erkenntnislehre 
des Duns Scotus; in: Philosoph. Lehrbuch 1918, 52 ss.) 

Secundum Aristotelem, quem S. Thomas sequitur, omnis 
cognitio, nulla excepta, a sensu oritur, et solummodo a sensu. Eo 
ipso immateriale in rebus materialibus fit obiectum primarium 
vel proprium cognitionis rationalis. Secundum Platonem, quem 
sequitur S. Augustinus, cognitio intellectualis etiam sine phan- 
tasmate possibilis est. [Hoc negari vix potest. Nam absque dubio 
admittenda est cognitio illa quae dicitur “clara visio” (clairvoy- 
ance, Hellsehen). Qua cognitione aliquae personae vident res 
et facta prorsus absentia, remota, immo futura, quae reapse 
eveniunt. Certe hic sensus, phantasma co-operari nequit. 

Similiter concedenda esse videtur quaedam cognitio mystica 
mere naturalis, nam eiusmodi cognitio non raro occurrit etiam 
apud Acatholicos, Muhamedanos, Paganos, etc.; causa autem 
supernaturalis excludenda esse videtur. Immo etiam quoad 
personas revera cognitione supernaturali gaudentes causae 
naturales co-operari possunt, velut dispositiones naturales. 
Etiam eiusmodi cognitio forsitan sine phantasmatibus procedat. 
Scotus igitur recte approbare videtur sententiam Augustini, 
Lincolniensis (Robert Grosseteste) etc. dicentium, paradisicum 
hominem etiam sine recurso ad phantasma vel mere intellectualiter 
cognoscere potuisse, et hac cognitione mere spirituali orbatum 
esse peccato. Haec opinio redargui non potest, quoniam nul- 
latenus quidquam certe scimus, in quo consistat illa vulneratio 
naturae, de qua Ss. Patres etc. loquuntur. Certe autem cum 
Scoto dicendum est, Aristotelem nihil scivisse de peccato originali, 
nosse hominem nonnisi talem, qualis est in statu naturae deprava- 
tae, non autem in statu naturae institutae, et ideo docere hominem 
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sine phantasmate prorsus nihil cognoscere posse. De facto id 
communiter contingit. Sed forsitan valeat etiam hic: nulla 
regula sine exceptione. Forsitan cognitione mere intellectuali 
saltem aliqui homines, etsi non semper, gaudeant. Nam _ nihil 
obstet opinioni, non omnes homines in eodem gradu laborare 
sequelis peccati originalis; revera non omnes pariter laborant 
ignorantia naturali, concupiscentia carnali, etc. Sententia Scoti 
magis apta esse videtur ad declaranda phaenomena nonnulla, 
ad quae elucidanda sententia Thomistica non sufficere videtur. 

c) Anima a corpore separata naturaliter ex seipsa cogni- 
tionem novam acquirere potest. (Cfr. Minges: Zur Erkennt- 
nislehre, etc.) S. Thomas docens, hominem sine recursu ad sen- 
sum prorsus nihil cognoscere valere, consequenter docet, animam 
separatam nonnisi per species a Deo vel ab Angelis inditas 
cognoscere posse, nullatenus autem a seipsa. At an reapse Deus 
animae separatae tales novas species ingerat naturaliter, certe 
non scimus. uae sententia thomistica minus idonea est ad 
repellendam theoriam multorum modernorum, (Occultistae, 
Russel, Verein Freier Bibelforscher, etc.) animam in morte 
privari non solum omni cognitione sensitiva, sed etiam omni 
conscientia sui ipsius, et sic somno spirituali prorsus sopiri usque 
ad resurrectionem seu novam unionem cum corpore (psycho- 
pannychia), vel saltem vitam degere fere somno similem et 
ideo debere reincarnari in aliis hominibus, ut ab defectibus et 
maculis inhaerentibus purgari possit. Sententia Scoti non favet 
huic errori, immo haeresi. 


d) Identitas realis essentiae et existentiae rerum creatarum. 
Secundum Thomistas distinctio realis est, et res ideales iam ante 
existentiam realitatem quandam habent. Sed haec theoria adver- 
sari videtur creationi rerum ex nihilo. Nam quod iam aliquatenus 
reale est, non iam reale fieri potest, et sic pantheismo portae 
aperiri videntur. Non ita secundum Scotum. Nam iuxta eum 
res ideales ante creationem nihil aliud esse habent nisi cogitatum 
et mere possibile, per se autem mere nihil sunt, etsi possibilia; 
reales fiunt demum cum creatione, qua res idealis et possibilis 
fit realis, realiter existit. Sic pantheismus omnis ab initio ex- 
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pellitur. Cfr. Minges: Zur Unterscheidung swischen Wesenheit 
u. Dasein in den Geschdpfen. (Philos. Jahrbuch 1916, 51 ss.) 


e) In ordine reali (metaphysico) inter Deum et creaturam, 
non admittenda est univocatio, sed solum analogia conceptuum. 
Secundum Scotum, essentia, sapientia de creatura nonnisi per 
quandam analogiam, similitudinem, attributionem, participa- 
tionem essentiae et sapientiae divinae praedicari potest, nullatenus 
autem univoce seu in eodem sensu. Aliter in ordine logico. 
Nam per abstractionem logicam abstrahimus ab essentia, sapientia 
Dei et creaturarum conceptum communem essentiae, sapientiae, 
etc., et hic conceptus univoce vel in eodem sensu sumi potest et 
debet; alioquin actum est de omni cognitione et probatione Dei. 
Nam si in syllogismo, quo existentiam et sapientiam Dei demon- 
stramus, hos terminos non in eodem sensu, sed in sensu diverso 
sumimus, habemus quaternionem terminorum, et eo ipso nullam 
conclusionem veram.—Non ignoro Scotum accusari  favoris 
pantheismi ob ipsam doctrinam de univocatione entis. Sed omnes 
adversarii non considerant, Doctorem stricte distinguere inter 
ordinem realem et ordinem logicum, et solum in ordine logico 
loqui de univocatione idque rectissime. Sola Scoti doctrina 
praecisa et perfecta est. In hanc doctrinam, unice veram, non 
satis frequenter ostendi potest. 


f) Mundum initium habuisse, etiam naturali lumine rationis 
cognosci potest. Ita docet Schola Franciscana, praesertim S. 
Bonaventura. Scotus saltem refellit omnes obiectiones Aquinatis, 
etsi rem non decisam relinquit. Pantheistae, Materialistae ad 5. 
Thomam appelJare possunt. Nam is clare et explicite docet, 
initium temporale naturaliter cognosci non posse. Hoc favet 
haereticis; Monistae enim non curant de additione, solam fidem 
hoc cognoscere quoniam fidem et revelationem positivam omnino 
respuunt. 

g) Principia Scoti quoad universale et individuale rerum. 
Tempora nostra magni faciunt scientias naturales. Sed hae im- 
primis ‘spectant ad individua et concreta, non ad res universales, 
quae sunt per se mere abstracta. Thomas primo loco effert uni- 
versale, quare docet, Deum et naturam intendere primo loco 
genera et species rerum, non individuum.. Secundum Scotum 
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autem intendunt primarie individuum; nam intendunt id quod 
perfectius est; perfectius autem est individuum, quia est res 
concreta, quam universale, (genus, species,) quae per se non 
existunt, sed solum in rebus individuis existentiam et concretam 
essentiam recipiunt. Etiam haec sententia magis a pantheismo 
praeservat. Altera ex parte Doctor universale nullatenus 
parvipendit, id quod ex eo ipso apparet, quod non raro realismi 
excessivi arguitur. Sed id falsum est, sicut in proprio libro 
ostendi (Der angebliche excessive Realismus des Duns Scotus. 
Miinster 1908.) Pariter non verum est, Nominalismum Occami 
prodire a Scoto, eius Magistro. Occam nunquam fuit Scoti dis- 
cipulus, impugnat eum ut “Realem” non aliter atque Aquinatem. 


h) Voluntatis libertas maxime omnium a Scoto tenetur, quin 
proferat indeterminismum et voluntarismum excessivum. Apud 
S. Thomam autem inveniuntur loci, quos omnis determinista, 
quorum numerus hodiedum infinitus est, apellare potest, velut 
(S. Th. I, 64,2): “Vis appetitiva in omnibus proportionatur 
apprehensivae, a qua movetur sicut mobile a motore.’’ Contra 
quem Doctor saepius exponit, intellectum esse et manere poten- 
tiam non liberam, sed debere necessario assentire conclusioni, 
quam certam esse putat, voluntatem autem ex natura sua esse, 
et in omnibus circumstantiis manere principium liberum, ultimatim 
seipsam determinare, non determinari ab intellectu, obiecto, etc., 
quamdiu voluntas dici potest. Haec motiva in voluntatem quidem 
influunt ita ut non prorsus mere arbitrarie procedat secundum 
illud: stat pro ratione voluntas. At propriam decisionem actus 
volendi ipsa voluntas dat. Haec doctrina psychologica, quae 
maxime congruit cum doctrina Scripturae, Patrum Ss., praesertim 
S. Augustini, et ecclesiae, maximi momenti est quoad totam 
vitam moralem, religiosam et christianam, sed nostris temporibus 
plerumque non satis aestimatur. 


i) Eo ipso cum Doctore Subtili primatus voluntatis defenden- 
dus est. Nam omnis virtus, omne peccatum, omne meritum et 
demeritum, omnis beatitudo et miseria tum terrestris tum caelestis, 
ultimatim dependet a voluntate, non ab intellectu. Semper pec- 
catum est velle, desiderare aliquid mali, sed per se nondum 
peccatum est, aliquid mali cogitare, si voluntas non complacet ; 
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ignorantia, incredulitas, etsi earum subiectum intellectus est, per 
se non sunt peccatum formale, nisi voluntas libera aliquo modo 
causa est. Absque dubio omni actui volendi lumen intellectus 
praeluceat oportet, sed intellectus per se voluntatem non proprie 
necessitare quit; verum voluntas intellectum cogere valet, ut 
meditetur de aliquo obiecto, quod voluntas primo horret, ut 
voluntas ultimo moveatur ad volendum velut abnegationes. Quare 
in praxi quilibet homo, etiam Thomista, voluntati primatum 
attribuit, etsi in theoria negat. (Cfr. Minges: rst Duns Scotus 
Indeterminist? Miinster, 1905.) Etiam Scriptura luculenter 
anteponit voluntatem, praesertim docendo caritatem perfectiorem 
esse fide; caritas autem in voluntate sedet, sicut ipse S. Thomas 
dicit; is sibi ipse contradicit, tum caritatem ponendo in voluntate, 
tum essentiam beatitudinis in visione Dei. Ipsa tempora nostra 
laborant vitio magno, quod primo loco intellectus instructione et 
educatione excolitur, cultus autem voluntatis negligitur. 


k) Continuo extollenda est doctrina vere scotistica, omnia 
quaecunque Deus facit, eo ipso bona esse. Deus enim nullatenus 
malus, sed undequaque bonus est, quare nonnisi bonum operari 
quit; et eo ipso omne a Deo volitum et factum, bonum est; non 
necesse est sit optimum, sed semper bonum et nonnisi bonum est. 
Quod autem bonum est, eo ipso decet Deum, quare semper recte 
et iuste agit. Deus quia nonnisi bonum vult, vult etiam semper 
bonum nostrum. Cui id vere persuasum est, contentus est quid- 
quid Deus mittit, et gaudio animi impletur, cuius alii prorsus 
ignari sunt. Haec doctrina multum conducet ad sedandos animos, 
praesertim temporibus nostris miseria plenis. 


1) Item doctrina, Deum esse dominum “liberalem” qui semper 
et in omnibus punit citra demeritum, et praemiis afficit ultra 
meritum. Quantum consolationis eiusmodi doctrina posset dare 
illis sexcentis hominibus, qui Deum accusant iniustitiae, ob 
flagellationes quibus totum mundum visitat! Quam doctrinam 
qui inconcusse ex toto animo tenet, Deo gratias maximas agit, 
quia adhuc vivimus vel saltem graviora non pati debemus. 

His thesibus Scoti non paucae aliae similiter adiici possint ; 
sed satisfaciant ostendendi gratia, quam pulchrum, profundum, 
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concinnum, biblicum, practicum, nostris temporibus idoneum 
Scoti systema in genere et quoad gravissimas theses in specie sit. 

Aquinas composuit Summam Theologicam harmonice et sys- 
tematice in ordinem lucidum redactum. Cogitationes ab eo prola- 
tae saepe minus bonae, certe minus originales sunt quam cogita- 
tiones et ideae Scoti. Sed hic non elaboravit similem Summam; 
prae sexcentis distinctionibus, obiectionibus, argumentisque non 
raro obliviscitur addere, quid ipse velit. Eatenus Aquinatem 
nunquam aequabit. Haec bona et utilis dispositio et redactio 
exterior mihi videtur ultima ratio esse, quare ecclesia systema 
Aquinatis praetulerit et tantis laudibus commendaverit. Forma 
eius exterior est melior, materia interior autem saepissime minus 
laudanda esse videtur. Sed ultimatim non formae, sed materiae 
et res constituunt veritatem et capiunt mentes. Quare saltem 
mihi persuasum est, Scotum de futuro recuperaturum esse an- 
tiquum splendorem. 


Secundum revelationem et fidem nostram erit unus pastor 
et grex; Judaei et pagani ad Christum et ecclesiam catholi- 
cam convertentur. Ejusmodi conversio non fiet uno decen- 
nio vel saeculo, sed egebit saeculis. Ex quo concludere 
licet, mundum adhuc per saecula non pauca esse duraturum. 
Intra haec saecula futura profectus fidei producet quaestiones 
permultas alias, quae nunc ignotae sunt.. Mihi saltem videntur 
ad varias quaestiones solvendas et dogmata explicanda ipsae 
nonnullae illarum Scoti distinctiones et dissertationes, quae nunc 
ut nimis subtiles repudiantur, servituras esse. 


Cultus Ss. Cordis Jesu in dies, annos et saecula plus crescet 
et animos omnemque intellectum in servitutem rediget: nonne hic 
cultus fundatur in principiis genuine scotisticis? Nonne ipse is 
cultus luculenter exprimit primatum amoris, sacrificii, et eo ipso 
voluntatis? Nam intellectus Christi in hoc cultu minus mentio est. 
(Cfr. Litaniam Ss. Cordis.) 

Etiam doctrina Filium Dei assumpturum fuisse humanam 
naturam, etsi Adam non peccasset, germina novarum_ veri- 
tatum bene Catholicarum continere videtur, praesertim quoad 
Angelologiam et Mariologiam. Ecclesia in liturgia adhibet ad 
Mariam illos locos, qui agunt de sapientia creata, quae fuit ante 
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constitutionem mundi, ipsi creationi astitit. In hoc usu eccle- 
siastico novae doctrinae Mariologicae abscondi videntur; et hae 
intime cohaerere videntur cum doctrina Scoti dicta. 

De his multisque aliis quaestionibus ago fusius in Dogmatica 
mea, culus tomus primus ex integro impressus est et certe prope- 
diem lucem videbit. Commendo eam benevolentiae RR. PP. 
Lectorum; peto ut eam commendent. Secundum  scriptum 
Reverendissimi P. Generalis Manuale pro lectionibus sit. 

Faxit Deus, ut doctrina Scoti, qui permultum conduxit ad 
introducendam et promovendam doctrinam de Immaculata Con- 
ceptione B. Mariae Virginis, etiam in futurum ut immaculata 
plus agnoscatur et ad antiquum florem efflorescat. Iterum omnes 
RR. PP. Lectores salutans, et Conferentiae benedictionem 
largissimam Dei et Virginis Immaculatae et B. Joannis Scoti, 
Doctoris Mariani, apprecans, et pro invitatione honorifica gratias 
maximas agens, permaneo 

Lectoribus congregatis 
Confrater obsequentissimus 
P. ParTHENIUS MincEs, O. F. M. 


Monacuit IN Bavaria, 14 Juli, 1921. 
Die memoriae Doctoris Seraphici sacra. 


DISCEPTATIO. 


Antequam conferentia accessit ad lectionem dissertationis Fr. Parthenti 
Minges, Secretarius, Rev. Fr. Urbanus exposuit, cum hic conventus 
Scotisticus tanti momenti esset, theologum praeclarum Scotique apolo- 
gistam, quem diximus, se invitasse ut brevibus de Scoto litteris coleret 
hanc_conferentiam. Non modo non breves litteras sed diligenter 
accurateque perscriptam dissertationem accepisse dubiumque non esse quin 
maxime illustraret excitaretque disputationes conferentiae. 

Dissertatio, quae recitabatur a Fr. Claudio, omnium ingenti assensu 
audiebatur. Tunc fusius ac uberius disputatum est de illa, punctaque 


praecipua commemorata sunt et quantum conferrent ad studium philoso- 
phiae theologiaeque explicatum est. Auctor apte appellatus est verus 


Scotista in ipsa ingeniorum Europae acie constitutus. 

Nonnullis suadentibus ut dissertatio anglice in relatione conventus 
studiorum ederetur, pluribus placuit, ut verbis scriptoris ipsis vulgaretur. 
Laudibus a singulis fratribus auctori tributis, omnes uno ore statuerunt 
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ut conferentia gratiam ei referret pro commentatione eximia de Scoto, 
operamque nec infidelem nec segnem illi aliisque Fratribus Minoribus 
Europae in laboribus litterarum studiorumque causa polliceretur. 

Omnium consensu haec statuta sunt: 

1) Salvere jubemus Germaniae Provincias Franciscanas, quae conferen- 
tiam studiorum similem nostrae instituerunt, promittimusque ut pro viribus 
adjumentum eis afferamus. 

2) Evocamus confratres omnes ut in quantum possunt opes scriptaque 
conferant ad periodicum insignem “Franziskanische Studien,” et ad alios 
periodicos a Fratribus Minoribus editos. 


3) Gratias ex imo corde agimus theologo doctissimo scholaeque 
Scotisticae principi, Fr. Parthenio Minges, O.F.M., pro suo libello ex- 
cellenti ad hanc conferentiam misso occasionemque amplectimur quam 
diligentissime commendandi hujus viri opera philosophiae theologiaeque 
studiosis. 


4) Omnes nostri philosophiae theologiaeque lectores sedulo adjuvent 
Scholam nostram Scotisticam in suis conatibus studiisque. Id enitantur 
contendantque ut studentibus Ordinis nostri doctrinam Scoti a majoribus 
acceptam ita tradant ut ingeniis hujus aetatis arrideat. 


5) Monet quoque hic conventus nostros lectores de “propaganda” anti- 
scotistica in libris manualibus philosophicis et theologicis sibique curae 
habeant ut conatus adversariorum infringant clara expositione doctrinae 
Scoti verae. 


6) Reverenter rogamus Superiores nostros praesertim Curiam Gen- 
eralitiam, ut pro facultate expediant editionem criticam operum doctorum 
nostroriim Franciscanorum, imprimis Duns Scoti, Alexandri Halensis, 
Rogerii Baconis. Ad hunc finem assequendum ut opes virosque suppe- 
ditent enixe eos rogamus. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FRANCISCAN SCHOOL. 


Rev. Berarp Voct, O. F.M., Ph. D. 


HE ideal which St. Francis set himself to realize was the 

renewal of the Christian life of his time. He would lead 
men back to the principles of the Gospel by setting the example 
of a life according to the Gospels, illus- 
trating in his own person the mode of life 
and activity of Christ and His Apostles. 
In this spirit, as Fr. Holzapfel tells us,’ 
the first Friars endeavored to win back the masses to Christ 
by coming down to the level of the people, by service in the hos- 
pitals, by charity and poverty, and by sermons of simple, apostolic 
exhortation. 

Soon, however, as the numbers and activities of the Friars 
expanded, it became apparent that a more thorough educational 
equipment was required to meet the problems of the day. Trained 
preachers, well-versed in the science of theology, were needed 
to meet the attacks of the heretics then threatening the Western 
Church, and to enlighten the faithful concerning the true Chris- 
tian doctrine. Houses of study in which this thorough training 
might be acquired were therefore founded; St. Francis himself 
appointing St. Anthony of Padua as first Lector of Theology at 
Bologna. But, as Roger Bacon says: “Studium theologiae omnem 
sapientiam desiderat humanam,”* the proper study of theology 
implies a thorough general education, a knowledge also of mat- 
ters belonging to philosophy and the profane sciences. 

If we add to this the fact that the popes, just then highly in- 
terested in a reform of ecclesiastical studies and in elevating the 
educational standards of the clergy, strongly urged and approved 
studies in the two newly founded Mendicant Orders, we can 
readily understand why the Franciscans, though not originally 
founded for the pursuit of a higher educational mission, came to 
take up the scientific vocation and to found flourishing houses at 


How the Friars 
Came to Take Up 
Higher Studies. 


1¥Fr. H. Holzapfel, O. F. M., Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens, 
Freiburg, 1909, p. 270. 
2 Compendium Philosophiae, c. 5. Ed. Brewer, London, 1859, p. 426. 
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' Paris and Oxford, the two eminent centers of knowledge in the 
XIII Century, and how together with the Dominicans they 
soon became the representative leaders of science at these two 
Universities. 

The Franciscans came to Paris in 1219 or early in 1220, and 
to Oxford in 1224. Just then the western world of thought was 
passing through a period of transition. Scholastic philosophy, as 
is well known, rests upon Greek foun- 
dations. It is, in large measure, the 
adaptation and development, under the 
I : guidance of Christian principles, of the 
ERENT EUs i ical doctrines of Plato and 
et Ontaed: philosophica oc 

Aristotle. 

Up to the XIII Century Plato’s views held full sway. The 
earlier centuries knew Aristotle only as a master of Logic. In 
fact, of all his writings, they possessed merely the first part of 
his Logic, in a translation of Boethius. It was only in the second 
half of the XII Century that the entire Organon became known. 
whereas the metaphysics, physics, and the “de Anima,’ which 
formed the very ground-work of Aristotelian philosophy, were 
entirely unknown at this period. Even of Plato’s works these 
earlier Scholastics knew directly only the Timaeus translated 
by Chalcidius. 

As a matter of fact, the early Middle Ages did not cultivate 
philosophy as a separate science in the sense in which it became 
a distinct and important systematic discipline in the Schools after 
the middle of the XIII Century. Up to this time the official 
program of studies had embraced the seven liberal arts, con- 
stituting profane knowledge, and theology, the sacred knowledge 
of revealed truth. Of these seven liberal arts only one, dialectics, 
approaches in nature the modern discipline of philosophy, and 
even this was at first preponderantly a grammatical science, 
though in the course of time, when the problem of the Universals 
was discussed, it took up and developed the implied problems 
belonging to psychology and metaphysics. Consequently, most 
of the philosophical opinions of the time must be sought in a 
theological setting. It was in the domain of theology that they 
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had their origin, for in and with theology the leading problems 
of philosophy had to be discussed in order to find a rational basis 
for the interpretation, discussion, and development of the revealed 
truths. 


Now the theology of the early Middle Ages is preeminently 
Augustinian, so much so that St. Augustine has been called the 
“Cor Ecclesiae.” Down to the middle of the XIII century 
theology bears practically the exclusive impress of the personality 
of St. Augustine, who created it. But the philosophical views 
of St. Augustine were, with certain reservations and adaptations, 
Platonic. This Platonism is consequently found to be the specu- 
lative basis of his theology. Furthermore, as Father of theology, 
St, Augustine, in great part, necessarily inspired the earlier 
Scholasticism also. In fact, his influence on scholastic thought 
was distinctly preponderant down to the XIII Century, Augus- 
tinian Platonism completely overshadowing Aristotelianism. 

But in the opening decades of the XIII Century the west- 
ern world of thought was introduced to the hitherto unknown 
complete works of Aristotle, his physical, metaphysical, and 
ethical works. Gradually, the Stagarite with his theory of being, 
its principles, categories, and causes, his views on potency and 
act, matter and form, generation, corruption, space, time, and 
movement, his conception of the soul, its faculties and activities, 
his teaching on the ethical virtues, and man as a social being, 
replaced Plato as “the Philosopher.” All this, of course, did not 
take place without a struggle between the supporters of the old 
and those of the new views. Witnesses to the intensity of this 
rivalry are the ecclesiastical censures placed upon the works of 
Aristotle and even upon some of the new theories of St. Thomas. 
The real meaning of these temporary censures may be gathered 
from any manual on the history of philosophy. For several 
decades it remained uncertain which of the two princes of Greek 
thought would eventually predominate. During this period of 
transition some philosophers attached themselves more closely 
to the founder of the Academy, and others to the founder of the 
Lyceum, and these were in consequence known as Platonists and 


Aristotelians. 
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Now the earlier Franciscans, as is well known, belonged to this 
Platonic-Augustinian wing of the Scholastics, whereas the 
Dominicans under the leadership of Albert the Great and St. 
Thomas, espoused the new Aristotelian views. 

To the query, why did the Franciscans remain attached to the 
Platonic-Augustinian views, we reply with Fr. Felder :* That in 
the first place the Sentences of Peter Lombard are saturated with 
Augustinian views. Now it was Alexander of Hales, who intro- 
duced these Sentences as the official text-book of the Schools, 
and with them he adopted their Augustinism as the rational basis 
of the Summa, and the philosophical doctrine of his school and 
his Order. ' sion 

_ Then again, St. Augustine allots to mysticism a favorite 
place in his theology. In fact, the entire mysticism of the Middle 
Ages rests upon foundations received from St. Augustine; and 
Platonic idealism furnishes an excellent basis for mysticism, 
whereas Aristotle, as then known and interpreted through Arabian 
scources, with his rationalistic naturalism, seemed to endanger 
not merely the basis of mysticism, but even that of faith. But 
the high esteem in which mystical tendencies were held within 
the Order during the first decades of its existence is a matter of 
history. 

Thirdly, there are the intrinsic reasons substantiating many 
of the views of Plato. 

And finally, the first teachers of the Franciscans, the men 
who, either personally or through their pupils, definitely influenced 
and shaped the course of studies in the Franciscan Order, Alex- — 
ander of Hales at Paris and Grossetéte at Oxford, were men 
who had been trained in the Augustinian and pre-Aristotelian 
days. With the Dominicans it was only Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas, the champions of the new philosophy, who towards 
the middle of the century inspired the Dominican course of 
studies. 

We must not, however, misunderstand this sweeping classifi- 
cation. Perhaps it would be better to say that the Franciscans 

3 Fr. H. Felder, O. M. Cap., Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im 


Franziskanerorden, Freiburg, 1904, p. 473. We are likewise partly indebted to 
Father Felder for several preceding minor points. 
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gave the preference to Platonic-Augustinism. For, though they 
espoused Plato’s views, as modified and adapted by St. Augustine, 
in the leading doctrines which constitute the difference between 
his system and that of Aristotle, they studied Aristotle also and 
highly esteemed him, freely supplementing and developing their 
ewn synthesis with Aristotelian elements. In many ways they 
even tried to reconcile and combine the two, as when for example, 
they conceived the relation of body and soul as one of matter and 
form, and at the same time held the soul itself to be composed 
of matter and form. 

It was, in fact, the Franciscans, both of Paris and at Oxford, 
who first introduced the new doctrines of Aristotle into their 
speculative treatment of theology.- It is well known that Alex- 
ander of Hales at Paris represents the first successful attempt 
to apply the philosophy of Aristotle to theology and to render it 
fruitful for theological speculation. He was the first to utilize 
the complete works of Aristotle in his speculative interpretation 
of dogma, contained in that monumental Summa of which Father 
De Martigne says in his “La Scholastique et les Traditions 
Franciscaines,” that it gave to Scholasticism “son manuel, sa 
methode d’enseignement, et le plan definitif de ses sommes 
theologiques.” And at Oxford it was Robert Grossetéte, the 
first teacher of the Franciscans, and his Franciscan pupil Adam 
Marsh, who first utilized the new Greek wisdom and its dialectic 
methods in their theological discussions and teachings.* 

But, to understand the main doctrinal differences between the 
old and the new philosophical currents battling for the upper hand 
during this period of transition, a brief sketch of the historical 
background may be found helpful. It is not, however, our intention 

: to give an exhaustive exposition of the 
The Main Doctrinal philosophies of Plato, Aristotle and St. 
Differences Between Augustine. They are sufficiently known, 
the Old and and may be gleaned from current his- 
the New School. tories of philosophy.® The philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle were attempts to build up a complete 
philosophical ‘synthesis based upon preceding Greek speculation. 
4 Fr. H. Felder, O. M. Cap., op. cit., pp. 457-459. 


5 Cf. Turner, History of Philosophy, Boston, 1903, and DeWulf, History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy, New York, 1909. 
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The foundation of Plato’s idealistic system is his theory of ideas, 
which in turn is but the result of his personal interpretation of 
the Socratic theory of induction. Socrates had taught that 
knowledge through concepts is the only true knowledge. Now 
Plato’s fundamental assumption is the validity or objectivity of 
our ideas. And since the world of phenomena does not and can 
not contain this object of our conceptions in as much as every- 
thing found therein is contingent, particular, changing, while 
Being as we conceive it has necessity, universality, immutability, 
it follows, he argues, that the true reality represented in the 
concept or idea, exists above the world of sense in a separate 
world of ideas, and that the material realities of this concrete 
world are but faint imitations of and participations in this ideal 
world. For Plato this separate world of ideas is the center of 
all reality; from it he descends to explain the particular world 
of phenomena and its problems. 


The naturalistic Aristotle, on the other hand, maintains that 
the individual concrete world alone has real existence, the uni- 
versal, as such, existing only in the thinking mind as the fruit 
of the latter’s abstractive activities. He begins with the individ- 
ual and ascends to the universal. For Aristotle, concrete ex- 
perience is the true source of all our knowledge, intellectual as 
well as sensible; whereas, for Plato, it was merely the occasion 
of this knowledge, the sight of the individual occasioning the 
soul’s reminiscence of the corresponding idea which it had beheld 
in a former, happier state of existence. 

Again, in Plato’s separate world of ideas, the idea of the Good 
holds the central place; it is the final cause of the universe 
towards which all others tend; and it is the formal cause from 
which all others derive their intelligibility and reality. And in 
this concrete world, matter, for Plato, is that in which things are 
made (space), whereas for Aristotle it is that out of which things 
are made. 


Finally, with regard to the relationship existing between body 
and soul, Plato conceived body and soul as two complete substances, 
in extrinsic coerced union? whereas according to Aristotle’s 
biological conception they are two- partial co-principles, consti- 
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tuting one complete substance after the manner of the matter 
and form union. 


St. Augustine, who knew Plato chiefly through New-Platonic 
‘sources, adopted many of his theories, adjusting them to Christian 
theism. Thus in Plato’s philosophy, the idea of the Good holds 
the central place, while for Augustine it is the idea of God; and 
the Isolated Ideas of Plato are changed into the exemplary ideas 
of things in the divine mind. 


While rejecting, of course, Plato’s airy idealism St. Augustine, 
nevertheless, retained many of the derived and implicitly corre- 
lated theories. He adopted Plato’s view of the soul as a separate, 
independent substance, rejecting Aristotle’s entelechy view. The 
‘soul is the true human personality. Both body and soul, accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, preserve their own complete substantiality, 
the soul making use of the body and governing it. However, 
there are not three souls, as Plato taught, but only one, whose 
activities are not really distinct from its substance. Its three 
faculties are the memory, the understanding, and the will, with 
the primacy belonging to the will because all other faculties are 
under its command, and it alone is free. Perception and knowl- 
edge are not, therefore, as in the Aristotelian psychology, one 
unique psychophysical process, but rather an activity of the 
soul alone within the organ, there being no casual co-operative in- 
fluence of the organ. In contradiction to the Aristotelian theory 
of abstraction and under the influence of Platonic inspiration, 
truth is conceived as a reality revealing itself to man, but as 
objective and superior to him. By inner reflective intuition the 
soul beholds the eternal verities, the highest laws of thought, 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Truth is consequently 
not a product of thought, elaborated in the mind by abstraction, 
but a reality, an ideal one of course, beheld as such. St. Augus- 
tine calls God the sun of the soul, the light of the intellect in 
which we see the immutable truth of things. He speaks of the 
ratio superior quae intendit aeternis conspiciendis, and of the 
ratio inferior quae intendit temporalibus. These passages played 
a great historical role in the Middle Ages under the name of the 
Divine Illumination Theory. Ontologically, they were often 
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wrongly interpreted, as if our intellect directly contemplated im- 
mutable truths in the Divine Essence, while St. Augustine merely 
meant that God created the intellect as a finite participation 
of the infinite intellect and that He is the ultimate foundation 
of all truth. 

St. Augustine admits the matter and form theory. Some- 
times he considers matter as a chaotic mass brought forth from 
nothingness by an act of the Creator, but in his Confessions 
he refers to it as an undetermined something incapable of exist- 
ence without a form. In this matter God has deposited active 
forces, corresponding to the exemplary ideas, in the eternal 
knowledge, of material essences. These are the rationes semi- 
nales, or seminal principles, whose successive generations in the 
bosom of matter when circumstances are favorable (acceptis op- 
portunitatibus) produce the different species of corporeal beings. 

We shall now be prepared for a brief enumeration of the 
more important Platonic-Augustinian theories characterizing the 
earlier Scholastic traditions, which the first Franciscan School 
espoused. There is in the first place, the predominance of the 
notion of the good as compared with that of the true, and the 
corresponding primacy of the will over the intelligence in God 
and man. Then there is the substantial independence of the 
soul in regard to the body, its individuality independent of its 
union with the body, and the identity of the soul with its facul- 
ties. Again, we find the “active” character of the soul’s repre- 
sentative processes or, in other words, the absence of causal 
activity in the object of cognition, and in consequence the special 
illumination theory or the necessity of a direct illuminating act 
of God in certain of our intellectual processes. Finally, we note 
the theory of the rationales seminales, or of germinal principles 
in primal matter, in all things, accounting for the changes and 
evolution taking place therein. Besides these there are the mini- 
mal, yet positive, actuality of primal matter apart from all “in- 
forming” influence of a substantial form, the hylomorphic com- 
position of immaterial, spiritual substances, the plurality of 
forms in natural beings, especially in man, and the impossibility 
of an eternal creation. Nor were these theories understood and 
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explained by all in the same way. They were expounded with 
-varying shades of meaning, from one individual Schoolman to 
another, and suffered modifications in progressive attempts of 
adaptation to Aristotle.® 


A brief survey of the principal characteristic traditional 
teachings of the two main representative leaders of the earlier 
PecoPiacliRep- Pca, School, Alexander of Hales 
eee ie a St. Bonaventure, may aid us to vis- 
ee ualize more fully the historical facts we 
School. are endeavoring to make clear. 

As in the case of all similar Summae 
of the XIII Century, so too Alexander’s philosophical system 
must be sought for in his theological Swmma. He was the first 
to make use of practically all the works of Aristotle, and of those 
of his Arabian commentators, especially Avicenna. To him like- 
wise we owe the application of dialectics to dogma, and the in- 
auguration of an important new scientific method in teaching. 
First he states the reasons for and against a view, the arguments 
being drawn from Grecian, Arabian and Jewish sources, in addi- 
tion to the traditional ones. Then he goes on to discuss the 
answer to be given to the proposed question and the arguments 
advanced on either side. This triple division of the question into 
the pro, the contra, and thé resolutio outlines the plan which St. 
Thomas and all the other great Summists followed thereafter. 

In metaphysics Alexander admits the validity of St. Anselm’s 
ontological arguments and quotes also the argument of St. 
Augustine from the need of an absolute truth. He maintains 
moreover that God alone is actus purus, pure actuality, and that 
every creatural being, even the spiritual being, is composed of 
matter and form, that is, of potency and act. This fundamental 
theory of the hylomorphic composition of all contingent beings 
and its companion theory of the plurality of forms is ever after- 
wards characteristic of the whole Franciscan School, with the 
partial exception of John de la Rochelle. 

Matter is not formless but, on the contrary, contains all forms 
potentially, and eternal creation is impossible. 


6 Cf. DeWulf, op. cit., p. 266. 
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In ethics Alexander defines virtue in the Aristotelian and not 
in the Augustinian sense. 

In psychology Alexander stresses the independence of the 
soul in regard to the body. He also’ adopts the traditional 
Augustinian division of the mind into the ratio which has for its 
object the knowledge of the corporeal world, the intellectus which 
has for its object the knowledge of created spiritual substances, 
and the intelligentia which has for its object the knowledge of 
the rationes aeternae and of the first principles. The external 
world we know by the combined activity of the active and passive 
intellect (Aristotelian element), whereas our knowledge of the 
suprasensible world and of all higher spiritual truth, is dependent 
upon a special divine illumination (Augustinian element). As we 
see, alongside of Augustinian principles he adopts the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the active and passive intellect. This is likewise the 
reason why, in the problem of Universals, he teaches that they 
exist ante rem in the mind of God, and in re as essences in things 
which the active intellect abstracts. He thus reaches the conclu- 
sion of moderate realism, a conclusion which his predecessors 
of the XII Century did not attain so clearly because they argued 
the question chiefly as dialecticians, whereas Alexander argues 
as a metaphysician, and a psychologist. Regarding the soul as a 
substance, he would view it in a two-fold aspect; namely, as a 
self-subsisting spirit and as the form of the body. Aristotle’s 
definition of the soul is too exclusively biological. It regards 
and defines the soul too exclusively from the point of view of 
the informing rdle it plays to the body and thus.stresses its de- 
pendence upon the body too much. For this reason, many Scho- 
lastics, among them Alexander of Hales, preferred the more 
metaphysical and less biological Platonic-Augustinian definition 
which stressed the independent character of the soul as a spirit, 
and thus brought into bolder relief the self-subsisting personal 
character of the soul, its independence and immortality. In his 
Timaeus, Plato defines the soul as an incorporeal rational sub- 
stance, endowed with immanent movement. And:°St. Augustine 
defines it as a “rational substance destined to direct the body.’”” 
Seer: H. Spettmann, O. F. M., Die Psychologie des Joannes Pecham, Muenster, 


* 1919, pp. 6-7; Comment. in Timaeum (ed Wrobel) e 226 Seis Sin UN : 
quantitate animae. e. 136 (P. L. 32, 1048 n. 22). ] Wess get peering, De 
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Alexander’s great pupil, St. Bonaventure, adopted and_per- 
fected the system of his teacher, so that together with him he is 
commonly reckoned as the head of the earlier Franciscan School. 
He surpasses Alexander in acumen and originality of expression. 
We find with him the same set of characteristic traditional views, 
though he borrowed not a little from Aristotle. 


Identifying the two pairs of correlatives, potency and act, 
‘matter and form, he taught that all creatures are composed of 
matter and form, and that consequently the angels are not pure 
formae subsistentes, as St. Thomas held, there being no form 
without matter.‘ 


Primary matter is not merely an indeterminate reality. It is 
not purely passive, but contains within itself certain principles, 
concreated with it, called rationales seminales. These co-operate 
with the extrinsic agent in the production of the effect; In fact 
they are, in an imperfect and undeveloped state, the various es- 
sential forms with which this matter is destined to be united. 
St. Thomas, on the other hand, accounts for the production of 
created substances by the potency of the matter acted upon by 
various natural agencies. 

The substantial form is not essentially one; beings admit a 
plurality of forms. St. Bonaventure does not reject the formula, 
unius perfectibilis una sola est perfectio, but he holds that, besides 
the substantial form which as forma completiva gives a being its 
ultimate specific perfection, there are subordinate forms which 
are the principles of the inferior perfections of that being. 

And the principles of individuation, that which constitutes 
and differentiates the plural individuals of a given species, is 
neither the matter alone nor the form alone, but both tagether ; 
nor is there a real distinction between the specific and individual 
essence. 

Another point in which St. Bonaventure defends the views 
of the earlier Scholastics is that which concerns the possibility 
of creation from eternity. He maintains that an eternal creation 
implies a contradiction; and that reason can demonstrate that 
the world was not created ab aeterno. 


Sn bh Sent, dist. Lil, pe 2, Art, I. 
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But he does not accept the theory of special illumination in the 
sense in which some of his contemporaries and immediate prede- 
cessors held it to be something distinct from God’s ordinary co- 
operation with the creature. The celebrated Augustinian texts 
to the effect that all knowledge takes place ratione lucis increatae, 
or rationibus aeternis, and that God is present by His truth to all 
intelligences, he explains by saying that this illumination consists 
in the Divine resemblance imprinted on our intelligences by the- 
creative act, and in the immediate concursus of the First Cause 
in every exercise of thought. Nor is he an ontologist inasmuch 
as God’s presence by His truth and our seeing of truth, ratione 
lucis increatae or rationbus aeternis is interpreted by him to 
mean simply that the Divine ideas are the objective foundation of 
all truth and certitude.® 

In psychology he enumerates memory, intelligence and will as 
faculties of the soul, and holds with St. Augustine that the will 
is the noblest of our faculties. ™ 

As a mystic St. Bonaventure easily surpassed all the other 
Scholastics ; he is the purest and highest incarnation of theological 
mysticism produced by the XIII Century. If St. Thomas repre- 
sents the love of theology, then St. Bonaventure represents the 
theology of love. 

For the rest his teaching does not differ in essential points 
from the common teaching of the Schoolmen. 

Prominent among the disciples of St. Bonaventure and repre- 
sentatives of the earlier Franciscan traditions were: Matthew 
of Aquasparta, Master at Paris and Bologna, later General of the 
Order and Cardinal, a deep, sober and clear thinker and writer 
of exceptional talent. 

John Peckham, who taught at Paris and at Oxford and was 
later made Archbishop of Canterbury, whose “Quaestiones de 
Anima” have recently been edited by Fr. H. Spettmann, O. F. M., 
is another prominent discipline of St. Bonaventure. 

Besides these we may mention Peter John Olivi, best known 
because of his teaching about the plurality of substantial forms; 
William De La Mare, who wrote “Commentaries on the Sen- 


9 DeWulf, op. cit., p. 286. 
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tences ;” Alexander of Alexandria, who wrote a compendium of 
St. Bonaventure’s “Commentaries on the Sentences ;” Walter of 
Bruges, Bishop of -Poitiers, likewise author of “Commentaries” 
and “Questions ;” and Richard of Middletown, the last important 
representative of the earlier Franciscan School and its greatest 
master during the interval between St. Bonaventure and Duns 
Scotus. He wrote “Commentaries on the Sentences,” “Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae,” and “Quodlibeta.” Though a loyal disciple 
of St. Bonaventure in most points, he rejects the doctrine of the 
rationes seminales. 

The Franciscan traditions just described had existed for over 
half a century when a new and conspicuous leader appeared, viz., 
the Ven. John Duns Scotus. It is customary in some quarters 
to speak of the earlier Franciscan School 
and of the later Franciscan or Scotistic 
tee School as if they represented two totally 
se De oa different movements of thought, and as 
ea though Duns Scotus gave the studies of 
the Order a distinctly new orientation. Fr. Minges,? Fr. 
Bertoni,"* and others, prefer to view this Scotistic School as a 
continuation and development of the earlier Franciscan traditions. 
For, while it is true that Scotus was a real pathfinder in that he 
brought into vogue a fuller peripateticism sui generis, which 
neither follows Aristotle blindly nor always interprets him in 
the sense of St. Thomas, and thus introduced a wealth of new 
ideas as the contributions of his own genius, it is likewise true 
that he retained in important points the earlier doctrines. These 
latter constitute the element of continuity between the two schools. 

To some of these older doctrines his genius gave a personal 
stamp and coloring. Thus he gives a new variation to the old 
Franciscan teaching that all created beings, inclusive of spiritual 
substances, are composed of matter and form. With character- 
istic subtleness Scotus distinguishes between a materia primo 
prima, secundo prima, and tertio prima. Materia primo prima 
is the potency aspect or contingency element of created substances. 


Duns Scotus and 
the Later Francis- 


10 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIII, p. 610-b. 
11 Fr. Bertoni, O. F. M., Le Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot, Levanto, 1917, pp. 
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Though undetermined by any form it nevertheless has reality 
inasmuch as it constitutes the term of God’s creative activity. 
Of course, matter does not exist in this state in rerum natura, 
but only as materia secundo prima, that is, as determined by a 
substantial form and endowed with quantity. This determined 
matter is the subject of the substantiai changes going on in nature, 
and corresponds to the materia prima of St. Thomas; materia 
tertio prima, corresponding to the materia secunda of St. Thomas, 
is the subject of accidental changes. The materia primo prima 
just described is the homogeneous element which all created 
beings, spiritual as well as corporeal, possess in common. Just 
as haecceitas is the ultimate real aspect of these beings, so con- 
tingency is their primordial positive aspect. 

In the last analysis, this doctrine of matter and form compo- 
sition of all created substances is based on Aristotle, who had 
originally evolved his concept of matter in a logico-grammatical 
way and from an analysis of change or becoming. It meant for 
him that which exists in potentia and as yet has no form, or at 
least not given determined form, but has only the capacity or 
aptitude to receive these forms; consequently, that which in union 
with those forms constitutes the new reality. A concept of matter 
thus generally formulated could likewise be applied to spiritual 
substances, inasmuch as these are also compounded of potentia 
and actus. Though Aristotle originally derived and abstracted 
his concept of matter from the corporeal world and primarily ap- 
plied it there, he de facto extended it to the realm of purely mathe- 
matical and ideal entities. St. Augustine, who received it through 
Neo-Platonic sources, understood it thus, and in this sense it was 
transmitted to the Middle Ages by him, as also later on by the 
Arabians and Jews (“Fons Vitae” of Avicebron), the other chan- 
nels through which Greek philosophy reached the Occident.2. In 
fact, the materia prima concept was hardly more than designated 
by Aristotle. It was St. Thomas who developed and applied it 
thoroughly, interpreting it in his well-known opinion as necessarily 
including quantity. 

Scotus likewise retained the old doctrine of plurality of forms, 


12 Fr. Spettmann, op. cit., pp. 10-12; Baumker, Die Materie, pp. 217, 291. 
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and its implied wider notions of the nature of the form. Every 
form is a principle of intrinsic determination, but there may be 
plural forms found in one individual, subordinated of course, to 
one highest form which gives the being its final and specific nature. 
A subordinate substantial form may determine its given matter; 
the compound resulting can in turn serve as potential or material 
co-principles for a higher substantial form. It is worthy of note 
that this old Franciscan doctrine is again finding favor today 
with modern Scholastics, who maintain that the ultimate material 
constituents of the human body, the chemical elements, remain 
substantially unaltered in their passage into, through, and out of 
the cycle of man’s vegetative life; that they retain their elemental 
substantial forms while they are assumed into a higher nature 
by becoming part of the human personality." 


The best known application of this doctrine by Scotus is his 
postulate of the forma corporeitatis in living beings, or corporeal 
form constituting the organism as such, which in turn is the po- 
tential material co-principle capable of receiving the vital forms. 

In his theory concerning the principle of individuation Scotus 
also approaches closely the opinion of St. Bonaventure. St. 
Thomas held it to be the materia signata; for St. Bonaventure 
it is neither matter alone, nor form alone, but both together ; 
whilst for Scotus it is a special positive aspect of the concrete hu- 
man nature, its haecceitas, which viewed in the abstract, and 
formulated in terms of metaphysical thought, would have to be 
conceived as a differentia individua added to the essential human 
nature; and if individuality is constituted by this haecceitas, it 
follows that plural individuals may be found also in purely 
spiritual natures. 

Again, other points of resemblance with the older traditions 
are found in a number of distinctions. Scotus likewise rejects 
the real distinction between essence and existence, and between 
the soul and its faculties, a distinction defended by St. Thomas. 

Finally, there is, as with St. Augustine, the primacy of honor 
given to the will over the intellect, and the pre-eminence attributed 
to it in our psychic life; in a word, the yoluntarism of Scotus. 


18 Coffey, Ontology, London, 1914, pp. 258-59. 
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Of course, there is no question here of epistemological primacy, 
as with Kant, not the question as to which of the two must ulti- 
mately determine the true. It is rather a question of relative 
excellence, that is, which of the two is the higher, nobler, superior 
faculty. Scotus, with his practical Roman cast of mind, gave 
the pre-eminence to the will, whilst the Greek temperament of 
Thomas, with its high esteem for knowledge, contemplation, 
rational intuition, attributed the superior role in our psychic life 
to the intellect. 


This difference of relative appreciation reveals itself also in 
the way in which the two philosophers conceive human liberty. 
’ With Thomas the intellect, perceiving the limited character of all 
finite good, contains the ultimate reason and is the ultimate cause 
of liberty ; the will is merely its subject or bearer. With Scotus, 
however, the will is both the ultimate ground and subject of 
liberty; it determines itself, the knowledge of the good being 
merely a conditio sine qua non. Even in the presence of the 
absolute good presented by the intellect, the will is not neces- 
sitated and retains its power of self-determination. 


On the other hand, Scotus emphatically rejects the earlier 
Franciscan doctrine concerning the rationales seminales; he ad- 
mits rationales seminales in the proper sense only in living beings, 
as the seminal principles of their reproductive powers. Whereas 
in matter, or purely material being we may, according to him, 
speak of rationes seminales only in an improper sense, in as much 
as there can be produced in them by natural agencies, predisposing 
qualities leading to the education of new forms.'* He is also op- 
posed to the special illumination theory in any form and, in the 
question concerning the possibility of eternal creation, he inclines 
to the opinion of St. Thomas. 


Of his personal innovations and contributions to medieval 
philosophy, the best known and the most famous is undoubtedly 
his “formal distinction.” It is said to be the characteristic ele- 
ment of his philosophy; the key to the understanding of his sys- 
tem. In the opinion of his opponents this formalism makes and 


14 Ox. II d. 18, n. 8 and n, 11. Edit Vivés, Paris, Vol. XIII, p. 93, b. s., and 
p. 95-b. 
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mars his system. According to some modern Scotists, for in- 
stance, Fr. Minges and Fr. Casanova, this formal distinction 
agrees substantially with the virtual distinction of the Thomists, 
but the traditional opinion holds it to be a new distinction sui 
generis, midway between the virtual and the real. (Cf. below, 
discussions p. 100.) Scotus employs his formal distinction: in 
theodicy, between the attributes of God and the Divine Nature; 
in cosmology, between the plural forms; and in psychology, 
between the soul and its powers. 


Other new contributions are his conception of theology as 
primarily a practical science of conduct and morals; his teaching 
on the univocity of being as contributed to God and the créature; 
his placing of personality into incommunicability; his defense of 
morally indifferent acts; his theory that the metaphysical essence 
of God consists in radical infinity; and his teaching that the in- 
tellect has an immediate direct apprehension of the individual 
reality, preceding its universal knowledge. According to Scotus 
an individual reality first appears to the intellect as a thing, 
whereupon follows the gradual intuition of the mind into the 
specific nature or essence of that thing. For the rest, his doc- 
trine of abstraction and moderate realism agrees with the com- 
mon Scholastic teaching and, viewed as a whole, his system is 
fundamentally a statement of the general Scholastic synthesis. 

We have limited ourselves on purpose to philosophical con- 
siderations, else we might have spoken of the leadership of Scotus 
in theology and of his many Franciscan contributions in this im- 
portant field.” 

If we except the ordinations of several General Chapters dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, the Order as such has never pre- 
scribed Scotism as its official doctrine, yet, since the days of Duns 
Scotus, Franciscan scholars and teachers have in the vast ma- 
jority’ rallied loyally and enthusiastically around his standard. 
Of the long line of devoted disciples and erudite commentators 
of Scotus, constituting the genuine Scotistic School and maintain- 


15 Concerning these contributions vide Fr. Minges, Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 610-613. 

16 St, Bonaventure, too, was ever held in high esteem within the Order, and in 
every century had zealous disciples. 
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ing its illustrious traditions, we will merely mention a few leading 
names in each succeeding century. 

Among the immediate disciples of Scotus we find Francis 
Mayron, who is said to have introduced the “Actus Sorbonicus” 
into the University of Paris; Antonius Andreae, who is supposed 
to have written several treatises attributed to his master; John 
of Basoles, one of Scotus’ favorite pupils; Bishop Peter of 
Aquilla, called Scotellus, because of his faithful adherence to 
Scotus. 

During the fifteenth century we have Nicholas of .Orbelli, 
whose Commentary on the Sentences ran through many editions; 
William Vorilong, a celebrated theologian; BI. Angelus of 
Chiavasso, who wrote a renowned Summa which was publicly 
burned by Luther with the “Corpus Juris Canonici.” 

In the sixteenth century we may mention Paul Scriptor, who 
taught at Paris and Tubingen; Anthony Trombetta, Archbishop 
of Athens; Francis Lychetus, General of the Order, a renowned 
commentator of the “Opus Oxoniense.” 

The seventeenth century represents the most glorious period 
of Scotism, its Golden Age, when according to the testimony of 
Caramuel ;7 “Scoti Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis.” 
We mention Guido Bartolucci; Philip Faber; Luke Wadding, 
founder of the Irish College of St. Isidore at Rome, who pub- 
lished the complete works of Scotus (twelve volumes, Lyons, 
1639); the celebrated Mastrius, who wrote the well-known 
course of philosophy ad mentem Scoti, his collaborator and friend 
Bonaventure Belluti; John Poncius, whose commentary was 
published by Wadding in his edition of Scotus. 

In the eighteenth century we note principally Claude Frassen, 
for thirty years a celebrated professor at the Sorbonne, who wrote 
the “Scotus Academicus,” (last edition, Rome, 1900); Jerome 
of Montefortino, author of “Duns Scoti Summa Theologica juxta 
ordinem Summae Angelicae Doctoris” (last edition, Rome, 1900- 
1903); Kilian Katzenberger. 

The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed an eclipse 

‘ of Scholasticism, which also enveloped Scotism. The causes are 


17 Theol. Fund. I. II disp. 10, 
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well known. We meet with few treatises secundum mentem 
Scoti. 

With the powerful return to Scholastic thought in recent 
years, a revival in scotistic studies is promisingly announcing 
itself, as can be seen in the concluding pages of Fr. Bertoni’s 
TH Nae Soc Gstic oe book, rete bienheureux Jean Duns 
fey eet Ree Scot,” where complete bibliographical 
Present-day Task. ‘eferences may be found to the principal 

Neo-Scotistic authors and their works, 
e. g. P. P. Parthenius Minges; Deodad Marie; Mariano Fernan- 
dez Garcia; Seraphin Belmond; Dorothée Cornelisse, O. F. M.; 
and P. Raymond and P. Symphorien, O. M. Cap. 

For obvious reasons the Neo-Scholastic revival has been prac- 
tically identical with the Neo-Thomistic revival. Nevertheless, 
the scant consideration given to Scotus in the current Catholic 
manuals of Philosophy is a matter of real surprise. He is mis- 
quoted and misconstrued, mentioned merely as an upholder of 
opinions which find no favor, and ignored on these points which 
he expounded and defended in masterful fashion. There may 
be more than one reason for this partial treatment and the preju- 
diced and erroneous views which have so long passed unchallenged 
from author to author, and from book to book. But the main 
reason is a misunderstanding of the real teaching and personality 
of Scotus. 

Franciscan scholars have begun to realize that they them- 
selves are in a measure to blame. How many able and searching 
monographs have appeared since the revival of Scholastic phi- 
losophy on the teaching of St. Thomas, illuminating practically 
every phase of his philosophy! And how few are the monographs 
on Scotus! If we wish Scotus to be again generally appreciated 
as he deserves, we must furnish these special studies, setting 
forth his doctrines and re-stating them in terms of modern 
thought. For the up-to-date text books, historical as well as sys- 
tematic, are based upon the latest monographs. 


And so the modern Neo-Scotists are busily at work furnishing 
these special historical and critical studies, going back to Scotus 
himself and showing from his original writings, his sane views 
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and personality. They would restore the true historical portrait 
of the master wherever ignorance or perversions, principally in 
the decadent days of Scholasticism with its unenlightened friends 
and foes, have distorted the real features. For the rest, their 
temper is not a polemical one directed against the Thomists. 
Their endeavor is rather by positive critical work to bring out the 
permanent values which lie embedded in the tomes of Scotus, 
to restate them and apply them to the needs of our time, and 
thus, while effectively clearing their leader, to contribute at the 
same time to the still nobler cause of truth and Catholic 
philosophy."* 

We will conclude this paper by asking “What can we in _ 
America do for the Scotistic Movement?” We have several 
flourishing provinces with a fair number of students in our phi- 
losophical courses. Suppose we were to devote the Seminar class 
provided for in the new plan of studies—the weekly hour set 
apart for the reading and discussion of original papers—princi- 
pally to Scotistic research work. We might take up, for instance, 
the voluntarism of Scotus, his theory of knowledge or his ethical 
theories, his views on psychological problems, the principle of 
individualism, matter and form, or any other point of his doctrine, 
and thus go through the entire works of Scotus, or at least the 
more important and undoubtedly genuine ones, e.g. “Opus 
Oxioniense,” “Reportata Parisiensia,” “Quaestiones Quodlibi- 
tales,” and “De Primo Rerum Omnium Principio.” To a single 
individual this task of carefully scanning the works of Scotus 
might seem formidable, but not to a class of intelligent stndents. 
If necessary, the task could be distributed over two or three 
years, so that each student has his apportioned number of pages 
and at the weekly Seminar class presents the passages he has 
found. Then should follow a discussion of these passages, their 
true meaning and historical value, their general mediaeval cul- 
tural implications, their bearing upon other theories of Scotus, 
their relation to the views of other Scholastics and to modern 
scientific theories and speculative opinions. It is easily seen how 
much general training and genuine profit could be derived in 


18 Cf. St. Thomas and Duns Scotus—Eccl, Review, June, 1921. 
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this way from these classes. Besides acquainting our students 
with our own traditions, these Seminars, if conducted in an en- 
lightened and judicious manner by the Lector, would become 
enthusiastic Scotistic philosophical circles, meetings of Duns 
Scotus’ Literary societies. They could be still further enlivened 
by an occasional Actus Academicus in the old opproved style of 
- a formal discussion or by an informal debate. And even though 
we did not sum up the result in a synthetic monograph, and did 
no more than merely compile a classified repertory of all the 
passages thus found in Scotus, we should have done valuable 
subsidiary research work which, if published as complete and 
accurate repertories, would greatly further our cause. Further- 
more, by thus lessening much of the labor involved in such re- 
search work, these publications would offer inducements to 
scholars to become interested in Scotistic problems. Is not one of 
the main reasons deterring scholars from occupying themselves 
more with Scotus to be found in the unwieldy tomes through 
which alone he is at present accessible? Witness the non-critical 
reprint (Vivés at Paris in 1891) of Fr. Luke Wadding’s edition 
of Scotus (Lyons, 1639). It is to be regretted that the Patres 
Editores of Quaracchi, after finishing their monumental work on 
St. Bonaventure, next took up the editing of Alexander of Hales. 
From the point of view of the Neo-Scotistic movement the great 
desideratum is a critical edition of Scotus, similar to those of 
St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure, whose modern typographical 
arrangements and copious editorial notes and indices make the 
mind of these two great doctors easy of access. 

Suppose further that, as the result of such training, every few 
years in each province a talented cleric should feel inspired to 
keep up the work and to devote his life to Scotistic studies. This 
very fact, revealing a studious mind, would recommend him as a 
candidate for the lectorship. As such he should be given an op- 
portunity of visiting a University preparatory to assuming his 
duties as a teacher. There he would acquire the broadened hori- 
zon, and the literary methods and equipment required for modern 
critical work, and thus in time we would have here in America a 
small band of devoted trained workers in the Scotistic field. 


(oe) 
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And suppose, finally, that we were then to create in a favorably 
situated city, say in our house of studies at Washington, D. C., 
a center of Neo-Scotistic revival for the coordination of all 
individual efforts. In this center a good general Scotistic refer- 
ence library might be installed, and facilities for gathering gen- 
eral bibliographical data, works of reference, and _ practical 
guiding suggestions might be offered. Here also the various 
workers in the field could meet to exchange views and plans, and 
to edit a review or, at least, a year book publishing the result 
obtained in the different provincial Seminars or circles, and other 
valuable research work pertaining to the Scotistic movement. 


In sketching this picture of possibilities, we have advisedly 
used and repeated the word “suppose,” though we are personally 
convinced that it embodies a not impossible ideal. One thing is 
certain; we should thus prove ourselves worthy modern repre- 
sentatives of the long and noble Franciscan traditions. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. FELIX :—While most of our attention at this year’s meeting is 
rightly given to the work done by the Franciscan School in philosophy 
and theology, it may not be amiss to recall briefly some of the services 
Beancisear rendered by the early Franciscans to the science of 
Philologists. language. Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas were 

not remarkable for their linguistic attainments. In 
fact, they regarded language as a mere instrument and hence attached 
little importance to linguistic studies. This view prevailed largely at the 
University of Paris and on the Continent generally. But the leaders of the 
Oxford Franciscans took a different view of language. Duns Scotus 
regarded language as the vehicle of thought and consequently attached 
great importance to the study of grammar. His work De modis signifi- 
candi has been described by the philologist Haase as “the first complete 
system of a philosophy of grammar.” The book represents the realization 
of Roger Bacon’s plan to create a grammar that would be basic for all 
languages. 

More important than this speculative grammar of Duns Scotus is the 
Doctrinale, a practical grammar written in the beginning of the 13th 
century by a scholar who later entered the Franciscan Order, Alexander of 
Villedieu. The Doctrinale consists of 2,645 Leonine verses, and was re- 
printed more than a hundred times before 1500. The book marked a 
real advance on the works of Donatus and Priscianus. These gram- 
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marians had confined themselves to etymology, but with the spread of 
the Latin language among foreign nations the need of a thorough treat- 
ment of Latin syntax became more urgent. Alexander met this need 
by his Doctrinale, and his book remained the standard text for three 
centuries. The Humanists, however, decried the author as a barbarian 
and though they appropriated long passages from his work for their own 
language books, they succeeded in banishing the Doctrinale from the 
schools. The 18th century, however, resuscitated the work, and our 
modern Latin grammars retain the syntax of the Doctrinale, as it is still 
superior to all other treatments of the subject. 

A third Franciscan philologist of the 13th century, who has a special 
interest for us in view of the revision of the Vulgate text, is William 
de Mara. This Friar devoted forty years to revising the Vulgate text 
with the help of Old-Latin, Greek and Hebrew codices, and Roger Bacon 
aptly styles him “homo sapientissimus.” 

Roger Bacon himself must be considered one of the pioneers of the 
scientific study of language, and his views of the importance of philology 
for the study of philosophy and theology were revolutionary at the time, 
but are in perfect harmony with present-day opinion. But Friar Roger 
had not only sound views in the matter, but his linguistic attainments 
were phenomenal for a scholar of the 13th century. He was a master of 
Greek and Hebrew, and was familiar with the languages of Arabia and 
Babylonia. He wrote the only Greek grammar of the century and also 
an elementary Hebrew book. His familiarity with the ancient classics 
is astounding, and he writes enthusiastically, in the manner of the Italian 
Humanists, of the beauties of the ancient literatures. 

For further details of this interesting subject I would refer to the 
standard book on the early history of Franciscan studies, Geschichte der 
wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden bis um die Mitte des 
13. Jahrhunderts, by Fr. Hilarin Felder, O. M. Cap. 


FR. FRANCIS:—The mention of Olivi brings into prominence a 
Franciscan thinker whose philosophical writings were unknown till dis- 
covered by Father Ehrle in a MS of the Vatican library. ‘Owing to pres- 
amt sure of other work Fr. Ehrle was unable to edit these quaes- 
Olivi. tiones as he had intended and in 1910 he entrusted the work 
to Father Bernard Jansen, S.J. Eight years of labor were required to 
decipher the MS and prepare the copy for the printer. 

Originally it was planned to publish the work in Baumker’s “Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters.” The war caused delay. 
Now it is announced that the Quaestiones will appear as three volumes 
of the “Bibliotheca Franciscana Scholastica Medii Aevi” published at 


Quaracchi. 
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Father Jansen compares Olivi to Roger Bacon and Duns Scotus. He 
regards Olivi as a precursor of Scotus in his explanation of the freedom 
of the will. Certain it is that Scotus was familiar with that doctrine of 
Olivi which was condemned by the Council of Vienne. 


REFERENCES: Jansen, Petrus Johannis Olivi. Ein lange verschollener Denker 

(Stimmen der Zeit, XCVI, 103-118). 

, Die handschriftliche Ueberlieferung der spekulativen Schriften  Olivis 

(Philosophisches Jahrbuch XX XI, 141-164). 

, Die Lehre Olivis ueber das Verhaeltniss von Leib und Seele (Franziskanische 

Studien V, 153-175; 233-258). 

——--, Ein neuzeitlicher Anwalt der menschlichen Freiheit aus dem dreizehnten 

Jahrhundert: Petrus Johannis Olivi (Phil. Jhrb. XXXI, 230-238; 382-408). 

, Olivi, der aelteste scholastische Vertreter des heutigen Bewegungsbegrifts 

(Phil. Jhrb. XX XIII, 137-152). 

Archivum Franciscanum Historicum XIV (1921), 372. 

Ehrle, P. Franz, S. J., Petrus Johannis Olivi, sein Leben und seine Schriften (Archiv. 
fuer Litteratur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters III, Berlin, 1887, pp. 
409-552). 

Jansen, Bernard, S. J., Die Definition des Konzils yon Vienne weber die Seele 
(Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie, XXXII, 289-306, 471-487). 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DUNS .SCOTUS. 
Rey. GERARD ScHMALZ, O. F. M., Ph. D. 


HIS paper is not to be an estimate of the value and excel- 
lence, nor a defense, but only a positive statement of Scotistic 
philosophy; its purpose is to give the general line of Scotistic 
thought in the matter of speculative philosophy. Only the prin- 
cipal tenets of Scotus will be considered. For the sake of brevity 
many of them will be only mentioned; some few will be treated 
more at length. The entire matter is atranged along the lines 
of the ordinary textbook of scholastic philosophy, namely, under 
the heads: Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, Natural Theology. 


I: 


It may be well to begin with distinction, since some few other 
problems will be more easily understood after this has been made 
clear. Two things of which the one is not the other, are said to 
be distinct, and they are distinct in the same degree in which the 
one is not the other. There are two species of distinction accord- 
ing to Scotus: the distinction that exists between two or more ex- 
tremes independently of the mind, and the distinction that exists 
only dependently on the mind, or the distinction a parte rei absque 
opere mentis, and the distinction per et post opus mentis. The 
former is in the object, and there the mind finds it; the latter 
is not in the object, but the mind conceives it to be there; hence 
it is not found, but made by the mind. The one is objective or 
of the onotologic order, the other subjective or of the logic order. 

The distinction a parte rei may be real or formal. The real 
distinction is that which exists between two things, inter rem et 
rem. A thing, a res, according to Scotus, is something that has 
its own proper being and existence, which it receives directly and 
immediately by way of physical production, whether it exists alone 
by itself, or in and with another. Hence a thing is not only a 
substance, complete or partial, but also any accident, even a mere 
modification or mode, in one word, anything that has its own 

(89) 
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physical existence and reality. A real distinction then will be had 
between any two physical realities, for instance, two complete 
substances, two incomplete substances, substance and accidents, 
substance and any physical mode, between any two or more 
physical accidents or modes. The real distinction of Scotus, 
therefore, stands not only for the distinctio realis major, but also 
for the distinctio realis minor, or modalis. 


The formal distinction also deals with the real order, real 
meaning objective, extra-mental, independent of the mind. This 
distinction, however, does not deal with physical realities, but with 
realities of the metaphysical order. They are notae or rationes 
objectivae, which make up the objective concept of a thing, for 
instance, animality, rationality, risibility, substantiality. They 
are realities independently of the mind; they are in the physical 
being of an object and physically identical with it. Scotus calls 
them formalities, and describes the formal distinction as one 
that exists between two or more formalities, inter formalitatem 
et formalitatem. Such formalities, not being physical realities, 
cannot be directly the object of physical production, but arise 
in the physical being of an object by what Scotus calls meta- 
physical dimanation; as, for instance, faculties proceed from the 
essence of the soul as from their principle. 


An example may illustrate the matter. Man is composed of 
body and soul. These are physical realities, the one material, the 
other spiritual, both directly the products of physical causality. 
The mind considering them will pronounce them substances; it 
finds the ratio of substantiality imbedded in each. Substantiality 
is not precisely the body nor the soul, yet it is in both, tied up 
with both by physical or real identity. Again, body and soul 
united, we have a new substance, man. Considering this com- 
pound, the mind finds many attributes or perfections which, 
though they are in the physical being of the compound, are 
neither the compound nor any physical part of it, for instance, 
animality, rationality, risibility. They are not directly and im- 
mediately produced physically, but are rooted, as it were, in that 
which is produced physically, imbedded in it; the physical being 
of man is their source and principle. They are not the body of 
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man nor his soul nor both together nor any of their physical 
qualities; but given body and soul united, they necessarily spring 
up in the compound, and are inseparable. from it. 

Since the formal distinction is an actual, a parte rei distinc- 
tion, to have such a distinction it is required that there be in 
one and the same object two or more formalities—notae, rationes 
objectivae. 1. They cannot be the entire object, in this case 
there would be no distinction at all, since nothing can be distinct 
from itself; they must be something—aliquitas—of the object. 
2. They must be physically identical; otherwise we should have a 
real distinction. 3. They must be realities, each conceivable by 
itself, by its own proper and complete concept; otherwise we 
should have no distinction, or only a distinction of the mind. 


It is of importance to note especially the last requisite, the 
conceivability by a proper and complete concept; in this lies the 
essential difference between Scotus’ formal distinction and the 
distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re, or the virtual distinc- 
tion. We may, for instance, conceive man’s intellect as a faculty 
of simple apprehension, a faculty of judgment, and a faculty 
of reasoning; yet we cannot say that there are three formally 
distinct intellectual faculties in man’s soul. For the three con- 
cepts do not represent and express three complete realities; but 
each expressing the same reality from a different point of view, 
expresses it only partially; hence there is only a mental distinc- 
tion. If the concepts were complete and adequate concepts, there 
would be so many distinct realities in the object corresponding 
to them, and the distinction would be a formal one. 

It is to be noted that Scotus admits also the distinctio rationis 
cum fundamento in re; but he maintains that this distinction is 
not sufficient in all instances where it is proposed by other philoso- 
phers. Scotists often call this distinction formalis virtualis. 
Whenever the term distinctio formalis occurs without any further 
modification, the distinctio formalis actualis is meant. And we 
must guard against the danger of thinking the two to be the same, 
or nearly the same; there is an essential difference between the 
distinctio formalis actualis and the distinctio rationis cum funda- 
mento in re. The former, the distinctio formalis actualis, is a 
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distinction that exists actually independently of the mind; the 
latter is actual only in the mind and by the operation of the mind; 
that is, in the case of the former, there is an actual plurality of 
realities (formalities) in the object independently of the mind; 
in the case of the latter, there is only one reality in the object; 
the plurality is a plurality of subjective concepts. Hence the 
former is, in the full and true sense of the term, an objective, 
the latter a subjective or mental distinction. In the case of the 
former, the mind finds a distinction, that is, two or more distinct 
realities in the object; in the case of the latter, the mind makes a 
distinction and projects it into the object. 

To prove the existence of the distinctio formalis does not 
come within the sphere of this paper. Yet it may be remarked 
here that a praecisio objectiva that really and truly deserves to - 
be called such, stands and falls with the formal distinction. 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult, or rather, impossible to admit 
a metaphysical composition which would truly be more than a 
logical composition, unless we admit the formal distinction of 
Scotus. 

Scotists also speak of a distinctio formalis modalis, one that 
exists between a reality and its intrinsic mode, for instance, 
between ens and infinity in God. This is only a species of 
distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re, since an intrinsic mode 
is not a formality in the proper sense of the term. 

Little need be said of the distinctio per et post opus mentis, 
the other member of the division of distinction, according to 
Scotus. It is nothing else than a mental distinction with or 
without a foundation in the object or elsewhere. 

Having premised the doctrine of Scotus -on distinction, we 
shall now proceed to consider his views in other matters pertain- 
ing to general metaphysics. 

Ontology treats of being, its properties, principles, ete. With 
regard to the ens transcendentale, Scotus differs somewhat from 
the other schoolmen. Ens, in its general signification, means the 
same for Scotus as for other philosophers, namely, being or 
reality. Scotus, however, does not take ens, in this general 
meaning, to be the head of the ten categories, but holds it to be 
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the ens transcendentale. This he divides into the infinite and 
finite. Ens thus divided, that is, ens transcendentale, is not a 
genus. Hence, too, the characteristics: infinite and finite, are 
not specific differences in the strict philosophic sense of the term, 
i.e., realities lying wholly outside the objective reality of the 
genus; they are intrinsic modes of the ens in God and in creature 
respectively; there is a mental distiction between them and ens, 
whereas between genus and specific difference there is, according 
to Scotus, a distinctio formalis actwalis, genus and specific differ- 
ence being two complete and distinct farmahes in the proper 
sense of the term, the one entering in nowise into the objective 
concept of the other, but lying completely outside it. 

Ens finitum is the head of the 10 categories and, with regard 
to them, is properly a genus. It divides into substance and acci- 
dent. The characteristics, substantiality and accidentality are 
specific differences, formally distinct from the genus: ens finitum. 
God evidently does not fall under the ens which is the head of the | 
categories, since His being cannot come under finite being, and 
He must be conceived as metaphysically simple; realities classed 
under the categories are compounded metaphysically, many also 
physically. 

The concept of ens transcendentale is one, and comprises 
under its extension all beings: God and creature, substance and 
accident. It is predicated univocally of all. This does not mean, 
however, that there is any real, i.e., physical being that is com- 
mon to God and creature, etc. The physical being of God differs 
absolutely from that of the creature, and the physical being of 
substance differs essentially from that of accidents. Yes, even the 
ratio entis in God, conceived adequately, evidently differs from 
the ratio entis in creatures, conceived adequately. But ens as 
predicated univocally of God and creatures is an abstraction, the 
mere ratio entis, meaning only reality, as opposed to nothing, 
and in nowise contains or expresses the mode, degree and order 
of the reality of God or creature; it abstracts from all of these. 
Evidently God and creatures agree objectively in this that they 
are something, a reality, and not nothing. Ens thus conceived 
is contracted or determined to God and creature by intrinsic 
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modes, infinite and finite respectively. Ens finitum, as was said 
above, is furthermore contracted to substance and accident by 
specific differences. 

The transcendental properties of ens are unity, truth and good- 
ness. Unity is defined as the indivision of a being in itself and 
division from every other being. Though described in negative 
terms, unity, according to Scotus, is not a negation, but a positive 
property or perfection of being. The second of these two nega- 
tions is not essential to the concept of unity. 

Transcendental truth is generally defined as the conformity 
of a being with a mind, especially the mifid of God. Scotus does 
not take this conformity to be the meaning and essence of 
transcendental truth. According to his teaching, it is the aptitude 
of a being to manifest itself to a mind such as it really is. Like- 
wise falsity, its opposite, is not so much this, that a being is posi- 
tively different from what it is conceived to be, as rather the 
aptitude of a being to manifest itself not such as it really is, but as 
something else. 

Goodness is the aptitude which a being has, on account of its 
perfection, to be the object of an appetition, either as an end or 
as a means to an end; it is not the actual agreement of a being 
with some faculty of appetition. This latter would not be 
transcendental, but predicamental goodness. 

Comparing these three properties, we must say that unity is 
an absolute perfection, while truth and goodness are relative. 
They are formalities of ens; they are not contained in its formal 
concept. Yet since ens transcendentale itself is not a formality 
in the strict sense of the term, these three properties can likewise 
not be such; hence they are not distinct from ens and from each 
other actually a parte rei, but only virtually; to become actually 
distinct the work of the mind is required. We have then not 
a formal distinction but only a distinction of the mind with a 
foundation in the object. 


Having spoken of unity in general, we may now treat its prin- 
cipal species: unity and universality, of nature, and of individu- 
ality. In the matter of universals Scotus is not an extreme realist. 
He does not teach that universal natures as such exist outside the 
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mind, whether in the individuals or outside them. Scotus is a 
moderate realist. The complete and formal universal exists actu- 
ally only in the mind and by the operation of the mind, but there 
is an objective ground in the individual natures, on which the 
mind bases the formation of the universal. Thus far Scotus is 
in agreement with St. Thomas. With regard to the metaphysical 
or direct universal, however, he has his own peculiar view, which 
links very closely with his doctrine on individuation. Whatever 
beings exist of necessity can only be singular, individual. There 
are different views as to what formally constitutes individuality. 
Scotus’ view is the following. The nature of God is intrinsically 
and essentially this one individual nature. Any created nature, 
however, that de facto exists in some particular individual, is 
not intrinsically and essentially that individual nature; created 
natures are not ex se, as such essences, individual; otherwise 
there could be only one specimen of each such nature. Individu- 
ality, then, or the ratio formalis by which any nature is this 
(haec) singular nature, for instance, the nature of Peter,—the 
haecceitas—is not to be found among the formalities which con- 
stitute essentially that nature, but is in itself a formality formally 
distinct from the nature. This admitted, it will follow neces- 
sarily that the nature of Peter—the same must be said of every 
other created nature of any individual—has ex se and a parte 
rei a kind of universality or communicability to many or all indi- 
viduals of that particular species. This is, however, not a positive, 
actual, but only a negative, potential communicability. While 
the human nature in Peter, for instance, is one human nature 
and is de facto only in Peter and can be predicated de facto only 
of him, yet it does not necessarily and essentially require to be 
individuated in Peter, it does not necessarily demand to be tied up 
with the haecceitas of Peter; ex se and essentially it is different 
from any other haecceitas, in fact from all. As far as it is con- 
cerned, it could just as well have been linked with any other—of 
course, with only one at a time. Scotus does not say that the con- 
crete human nature of Peter is at the same time also in every other 
human individual, that would be the position of an extreme realist. 
The human nature of Peter is only in Peter and de facto can be 
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only in Peter, since de facto is it his nature; but this same nature 
has no intrinsic and ‘essential repugnance to be individuated in 
other individuals, and it could have been individuated in any other 
than Peter. This negative indifference or universality, which 
every created nature has a parte rei and independently of the 
mind, says nothing else than that every created nature does not 
have individuality among its intrinsic, essential attributes. Hold- 
ing this opinion, we will have a real and solid foundation in the 
very natures of things, for forming and conceiving a complete 
and actual universal; rejecting it, it will be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to stand for moderate realism in the problem of uni- 
versals, and not to plunge into conceptualism. 

Unity of universality is a product of the mind, unity of indi- 
viduality exists independently of the mind. Between these two 
species Scotus holds a third, and calls it formal unity or unity of 
nature. It is a unity that is proper to any nature or essence as 
such. For example, Peter is one, not only in so far as he is this 
one individual man and cannot be divided into many individuals, 
but also in so far as his nature is specifically one; his nature 
cannot be divided into many specific natures; his nature is a 
human nature, and cannot be divided into other natures; he can- 
not be a horse, a tree, a stone, an angel. Other scholastics admit 
this; but Scotus holds that this unity, proper to every nature, is 
a parte rei, independently of the thinking of the mind. This unity 
is greater than the unity of universality, since it exists in the 
natures independently of the mind; it is weaker than the unity 
of singularity, because unlike the latter, it is not opposed to 
numerical multiplicity, but is found together with it. Every indi- 
vidual has its own unity of nature. 


Beings that exist are called actual; such as do not exist, but 
may exist, are called possible. Possible things have no reality of 
their own. They have a formal reality only in so far as they are 
conceived by a mind, especially the mind of God. This being 
known by the mind of God, is what Scotus calls the esse diminu- 
tum of possibles. These possibles have their esse fundamentally 
in God’s essence, in as far as it contains eminently all reality and 
can be imitated ad extra; formally, in the Divine intellect which 
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conceives and expresses the various modes of imitability. Ex- 
trinsic possibility is founded on the existence of an efficient cause 
that has the power to produce, ultimately on the Divine will. 


Once a thing is produced by its cause, we may distinguish in 
it essence and existence. According to Scotus there is neither a 
real nor formal distinction between the actual essence. and ex- 
istence of a creature, but only a distinctio rationis cum funda- 
mento in re. Some Scotists call it distinctio formalis modalis, 
conceiving existence as an intrinsic mode of the.actual essence; 
this is, however, no more than a virtual distinction; hence essence 
and existence do not constitute a metaphysical, much less a: physi- 
cal composition; hence, too, every being that has its own essence, 
has also its own proper existence, and the cause that produces 
the one, produces also the other. 

Scotus divides ens into the ten categories, as do the other 
scholastics. But the ens as head of the categories is not ens 
transcendentale, but ens finitum, as was said above. It is a 
genus with regard to substance and accidents, and divides into the 
ten categories by specific differences properly so called, formally 
distinct from ens. 

The specific character of substance is inseitas, that of acci- 
dents inalietas. The actual holding or sustaining of accidents 
is not essential to substance, as also the actual inhering in a sub- 
stance is not essential to an accident as such. Substances may be 
complete or incomplete. Matter and form belong to the latter. 
There is only one principal form in one matter; but there can 
be in the same object a secondary substantial form, subordinate 
to the principal one. Substance, essence and nature are one 
and the same physical reality; and properties of a thing are 
formally distinct from its essence and from each other. 

A few words must now be said of subsistence and personality. 
The characteristic mark of substance, as was said, is inseitas. A 
substance that has all possible inseitas, is called a.suppositum; 
if it is an intellectual being, it is called a person. Evidently a 
person must be an existing, individual, complete, intellectual 
substance. That by which such a substance is specifically or 
formally a person, is called personality. The question is asked, 
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whether personality is something positive or only a negation. 
According to Scotus, personality in God is something positive ; 
in creatures, however, it is a negation. Scotus defines a person: 
Intellectualis naturae incommunicabilis existentia. The word in- 
communicabilis expresses his opinion. This word signifies that 
an intellectual nature, in order to be a person, must be incom- 
municable to another subsistence, and that in a twofold manner: 
it must not be communicated either actually, as is the human na- 
ture of Christ, or aptitudinally, that is, it must not of its nature 
demand to be communicated substantially to another. This two- 
fold negation makes an existing, complete intellectual nature a 
person. Hence, given an individual, complete, intellectual nature 
which is not actually communicated substantially to another, nor 
demands ex natura sua to be communicated, ipso facto and with- 
out any further addition we shall have a person. Thus, too, if the 
human -nature of Christ were separated from the second Person 
of God, ipso facto and without receiving any reality which it had 
not before, it would be a human person. Between nature and 
personality there is a real but negative distinction. Defining per- 
son, Scotus does not use the word naturae rationalis, as do the 
other scholastics after Boetius, but intellectualis, since personality 
is not a perfection that is restricted to human nature. 


Scholastics also inquire, in how far personality concurs with 
the operations of a nature which is a person. Scotus holds that 
it concurs only as a condition. Hence the anxiom: actiones sunt 
suppositorum, according to him does not signify that the actions 
proceed effectively from the personality, but that they are only 
attributed to it, since in our way of thinking we conceive the 
nature as a part of a person or as belonging to it, and attribute 
the work of the part to the whole. Actiones sunt Sup positorum 
non elicitive, sed denominative et attributive. 


Of the accidents, quantity and quality are absolute realities, 
the others only relative. Only continuous, permanent quantity is 
quantity properly so called. ‘This accident does not give parts to 
a material substance, it merely extends and disposes them. Its 
primary and essential effect is extension and disposition of parts 
in ordine ad se. From this, actual extension in ordine ad locum 
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results as a property, but can be impeded by Divine intervention. 
With regard ‘to the category of quality Scotus does not seem to 
acknowledge form and figure as species of quality. 

The remaining seven categories are relations. Scotus divides 
the predicamental relations into such as exist, as soon as the foun- 
dation and termini are given; for instance, given the white body A 
and the white body B, there exists ipso facto a relation of simili- 
tude between them. Such relations constitute the fourth category, 
which is called simply relation; Scotus calls them relationes 
intrinsecus advenientes. Besides these there are others which he 
calls extrinsecus advenientes; they are such as do not exist at 
once, given the foundation and the termini, but require in addi- 
tion some outer condition; for instance, given a man and a gar- 
ment, the relation of habitus does not yet exist; the man cannot 
be called clothed, before he puts on the garment. There are 
six classes of such relations, and they constitute the six remain- 
ing categories. Besides the predicamental relations there are 
also transcendental relations, such as are not accidental—adveni- 
entes—to things, but are tied up with them essentially. They 
are called transcendental, because they do not belong to any par- 
ticular category, but may be found in several or even in all of 
them, as the relation of any accident to a substance. As to the 
distinction between a relation and its foundation, Scotus teaches 
that in the case of predicamental relations, the distinction is real ; 
in the case of transcendental relations, it is formal. It is almost 
needless to say that Scotus admits and firmly upholds the real 
existence of substances and accidents. 


II. 


In Cosmology, Scotus agrees in most points with the general 
teaching of the schools. Our world is not eternal and self-exist- 
ing, but has been created by God in and with time. Whether any 
creature could be created ab aeterno, Scotus does not definitely 
decide, as far as a permanent, non-successive being is concerned ; 
an ens successivum, he maintains, could not be created ab aeterno. 

The substance of the world is distinct from the substance of 
God. In the world there is a plurality and distinction of sub- 
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stances, both numerical and specific. All the bodies, celestial and 
terrestrial, are constituted of materia prima and forma substan- 
tialis. The materia prima is specifically one and the same in all 
these bodies; hence all bodies are corruptible. It may be noted 
here that Scotus speaks of two kinds of materia prima; the 
materia primo prima and the materia secundo prima. The former 
is found in spiritual as well as in corporeal creatures. This materia 
is not a physical, extended reality; it is of the metaphysical order 
and seems to be nothing else than potentiality. Every being out- 
side of God is not an actus purus, but a mixture of potentia and 
actus. And since potentiality spells determinability, and matter 
is determinable, potentiality may, in this sense, be called materia. 
The materia secundo prima is the physical, extended: substantial 
reality that goes into the composition of every corporeal thing, 
and is that which is generally called materia prima. It has no 
substantial determination or specification but may receive any 
by the accession and reception of a substantial form. However, 
it does not receive its reality and existence from the form. Ma- 
teria prima is a reality independently of the form, although de 
facto it is never found without it, and cannot naturally be found 
without it. By special intervention on the part of God it could 
exist alone, separated from every substantial form. As it cannot 
come into existence by generation, so, too, it cannot cease to 
exist by corruption; creation and annihilation respectively de- 
termine and destroy its existence. 


The substantial form is also a physical, substantial reality 
which, being united intrinsically to materia prima, determines it 
to some complete specific bodily substance. New substantial forms 
arise by generation and disappear by corruption of the compound. 
Generatio unius est corruptio alterius, and vice versa; hence, in 
the natural course of events, there is only one substantial form 
in one body at a time, as far as non-living bodies are-concerned. 
Matter and form are incomplete substances; by their mutual 
intrinsic union they constitute a complete body, which is distinct 
from them by an inadequate real distinction. 


Scotus embraces and teaches the doctrine of the four elements: 
fire, water, earth, air, with the four fundamental qualities: dry, 
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moist, hot, cold. All corporeal substances are formed by the 
mixture of two or more of these elements, and the compound 
thus formed is a new substance, the materia of the eléments hav- 
ing received a new substantial form ex potentia materiae. The 
previous forms are not totally destroyed, but remain virtually in 
the new substance. 


__ Bodies have a real, though more or less perfect continuity and, 
as continuous substances, are divisible into parts sine fine; these 
parts are in the bodies not only potentially, but actually; yet there 
is no actually infinite number of parts in any or in all bodies; 
their number can be called infinite only potentially. 


TLE. 


Living bodies differ essentially from non-living bodies, and 
that for two reasons. The principal difference is this, that living 
bodies have in their make-up a principle of life, the anima, which 
at the same time is also their substantial form. As there are three 
species of living bodies, there are also three kinds of souls, the 
soul of the plant, of the brute, and of man, or the vegetative, 
the sensuous, and the rational soul. There is only one soul in 
each living thing. The souls of plants and animals are material, 
that is, they arise ex potentia materiae vivae and for their exist- 
ence and operations depend intrinsically on matter. The soul of 
man is spiritual, immaterial. To come into existence, it must 
be created by God; it is created then when it is infused into the 
body, which is in the moment of conception, and it is not preceded 
by any other preparatory soul. 


The souls of plants and animals, even the most perfect, are 
not integrally simple, but extended, hence divisible and corrupti- 
- ble. Man’s soul, being immaterial, must also be integrally simple 
or inextended, and incorruptible. The souls of plants and ani- 
mals die; man’s soul outlives the body; it cannot corrupt ab 
intrinsico, and: it’ will not be annihilated by God—it is immortal 
and will live forever. However, the arguments of reason, proving 
the latter part of this assertion, are not, according to Scotus, of the 
strictest demonstrative quality. 
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The soul elicits its various operations through powers or fac- 
ulties; they are the vegetative, sensuous, locomotive, and rational 
powers. All except the last named, are organic powers, that is, 
they are tied to an organ and produce their acts with internal 
causal dependence on the organ. These faculties considered as 
perfections rooted in the essence of the soul, are not really distinct 
from that essence or from each other; in both cases Scotus holds 
his formal distinction. The faculties have not their distinction 
and specification from their acts and their objects; object and 
acts only distinguish and specify the faculty extrinsically and 
quoad nos; that is, we learn to distinguish various faculties in a 
living thing by perceiving its various kinds of vital operations. 
Their intrinsic and essential distinction they have in their own 
formalities; in other words, there are so many different and 
distinct faculties in the soul, because there are so many different 
and distinct formalities that constitute them. 


Regarding the operations of vegetative and sensitive life 
Scotus, on the whole, agrees with St. Thomas. Two points of 
difference may be mentioned. There is no real distinction between 
the four so-called inner senses; there is only one inner sense 
that has so many different functions. There is also no real dis- 
tinction between the concupiscible and irascible sensuous appetite ; 
these are only two phases or functions of one faculty. 


In man the spiritual soul is the principle not only of rational, 
but also of sensitive and vegetative life. Hence the human soul, 
though a spirit, is also formaliter sensitiva and vegetativa in this 
sense: in its physical being, it has besides the formalities of 
spiritual life, also distinct formalities for sensitive and vegetative 
life. 


Intellectual knowledge is essentially higher than sense- 
knowledge, and is a product of the soul alone. The human mind 
does not come into existence stored with ideas, but must form 
them; and it obtains them from the material world through the 
mediation of the senses, especially the inner sense. Scotus admits 
the twofold intellect, the agens and the possibilis, which are not 
really distinct, but only formally, in the sense that they are two 
distinct perfections of the same faculty; hence every human soul 
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has not only its own intellectus possibilis, but also its own intel- 
lectus agens. 


The adequate object of man’s mind is reality in its widest 
extension, comprising God and creatures. This is what the mind 
may know at least in some way and to some extent. If we under- 
stand by object that which the mind can naturally perceive secun- 
dum rationes ret proprias, it is the ens finitum et limitatum,; our 
mind cannot naturally know God by his own proper formalities— 
conceptu proprio ex propriis—but through the formalities of 
creatures. The objectum motivum and determinativum of man’s 
mind in this life is the quidditas rei proprie et formaliter sensi- 
bilis, that is, not the material essences as they exist in nature, but 
as and after they are apprehended by the outer and inner senses. 
No material thing can directly by itself move the mind, this being 
a spiritual faculty. The object must first be grasped by the 
senses and thus placed into a condition to come into touch with 
the mind. If we speak of actually grasping an object, and that 
not reflexly, but more or less confusedly, we must say that the 
mind perceives an object as individual and singular before per- 
ceiving it swb ratione universali. If we, however, speak of the 
mind perfecting and deepening its knowledge of an object, it goes 
to comprehend the rationes essentiales et communes, before it 
centers reflexly on the ratio singularitatis, if it dwells on this 
at all. 

Besides the spiritual cognitive faculty, man’s soul has also a 
spiritual faculty of appetition, the will. This faculty is nobler 
and more perfect than the intellect, and superior to it. For every- 
one of its acts the will depends on a judgment of the intellect as 
a necessary condition; nil appetitur nisi prius apprehenditur. The 
object of the will is the good, not any particular good, but good 
in general; that is, any object in which the mind can detect the 
ratio boni may be the object of the will. The act of appetition 
is effected and elicited by the will and by the will alone. 


Man’s will is free not only from external coercion, but also 
from internal necessity. _Given any object and all conditions re- 
quired for acting, the will is free to act or not. With regard to 
some objects the will may be necessitated as to the kind of act, 
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that is, the will may not be free to hate or love, but must do the 
one or the other, provided it determines at all to act regarding 
the object presented ; the agere or non agere, however, is always, 
and in the presence of any and all objects, perfectly in the power 
of the will. Though a judgment of the intellect is required that 
the will may exercise its act, such a judgment never forces. the 
will one way or another, but leaves it free to act or not; such 
judgments are only directive, nowise determinatively imperative. 
The intellect never forces the will, but the will may force the 
intellect. The ontological root or source of the will’s freedom 
lies not in the intellect but in the will itself. 

Treating of the soul and its powers, we have considered one of 
the two elements that essentially distinguish a living body from 
every non-living substance. Living bodies differ from others also 
in this, that they have in their constitution not only one, but two 
substantial forms; besides the anima they have also the forma 
corporeitatis. Non-living bodies are homogeneous; living bodies 
are organisms, and hence they are and must be heterogeneous. 
The soul of man is essentially incorporeal; hence, as a formal 
cause, it cannot impart to the materia prima any specific cor- 
poreity. The souls of plants and animals are homogeneous ; 
hence they cannot, as formal causes, determine the materia prima 
to a heterogeneous body. There must, therefore, be a secondary 
form in all living bodies for this purpose. Evidently the forma 
corporeitatis cannot be a principal form, but must be subordinate 
to the principal, as it prepares and disposes the materia prima 
to be informed by the soul, which is the principal form. The 
soul, then, is not the forma constitutiva corporis, but only the 
forma informativa et vivificativa. Moreover, the forma cor- 
poreitatis must be a material, extended form. It is not one single 
form, but rather a complexus of many forms, and so many of 
them, as there are different kinds of living material substance 
in the living body. This form precedes the soul, and after the 
soul leaves or corrupts, remains in the body, a longer or shorter 
time, until the dead body dissolves into its elements. The forma 
corporeitatis must not be confounded with the so-called forma 
cadaverica. 
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IV. 


All bodies, living and non-living, that compose the universe, 
and the laws regulating their operations, the order arising there- 
from—all this comes ultimately from a first cause, God, who is 
one complete, intellectual, personal, self-existing and_ self-suffi- 
cient substance of infinite perfection, the fullness of being, the 
ultimate source of all truth and all goodness. The existence of 
God can be proved, and must be proved a posteriori. The world, 
as it exists, is not the absolutely best possible; as it is and exists, 
it is the work of God’s free will. The order in the world is 
not an absolutely necessary one, since the laws of the universe 
are not absolutely necessary; hence, too, miracles are possible. 


God not only created the-world, but also preserves it and pro- 
vides for the needs of His creatures. Creatures have operative 
powers, but are only second causes and can produce their effects 
only with dependence on the concurrence of the First Cause, 
which concurrence God is free to grant or to withhold. 


The metaphysical essence of God is the esse infinitum.” This 
infinitude is the infinitas radicalis, an intrinsic mode of the ens 
in God. The attributes of God are formally distinct from His 
essence and from each other. 


God, being a spiritual substance, has an intellect and.a will, 
both of infinite perfection. The object of God’s intellect, that 
is, the primary object, is His own essence; His own attributes, 
and all things possible, whether they will exist or not, constitute 
the secondary object. The former is called primary, because 
it is perceived, as it were, in a first instant and per se determines 
the Divine intellect; the other is called secondary, because it 
is known, as it were, in a second instant and by means of the 
former. . God’s knowledge extends to all. things possible and 
actual, necessary and contingent, and that by one comprehensive 
act of simple apprehension. God knows all things in Himself. 
He sees possibles in His essence in as. far as it contains them 
virtually and eminently. Things that will really exist, if they 
obtain existence by creation, He perceives in His decrees to create 
such things; if, however, they obtain existence through second 
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causes, He perceives them in His decrees to concur with these 
causes. 

The object of God’s will is His own essence in as far as it 
is an infinite good and the source of all good. God loves not only 
Himself, but also all His creatures; Himself He loves neces- 
sarily, creatures contingently. His love embraces all things by one 
simple comprehensive act of volition. This. volition, though 
necessary ad intra, is absolutely free ad extra. Scotus urges God’s 
freedom very strongly, but he does not teach any kind of indeter- 
minism. God’s freedom is not a capricious one; God’s free will 
is moved to love all creatures by His own infinite goodness. 

God’s will is the efficient cause of the universe; the Divine 
intellect is not in any way the efficient, but only the directing 
cause of things. As God by His omnipotent will made the 
universe, so, too, by His will He preserves it, and concurs with 
every operation of creatures; this concurrence is not a concursus 
phvsice praemovens. 

Of Scotus’ views regarding God and matters theological more 
need not be said here; what is omitted here will undoubtedly be 
touched upon in a special paper. Much could be added in proof 
of the philosophical doctrines of the Subtle Doctor. This, how- 
ever, does not fall within the scope of the present paper and 
must be left to the learned discussions which are to follow. 

I bring to a conclusion this paper on the Philosophy of Duns 
Scotus with an expression of fond and fervent hope that Scotus 
and his eminent doctrine may soon be accorded that honor and 
appreciation which they justly deserve. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. GABRIEL :—It was formerly asserted that the Council of Vienne 
condemned the teaching of Scotus regarding the forma corporeitatis ; 
and ‘even so late a work as the Catholic Encyclopedia refers to this 
Tholenia Council when Stating that it is of faith “that the 
rational soul is the unique (unica?) form of the 
body” (Vol. VI, p. 138). As the investigations of 
Ehrle (Archiv fur Literatur des Mittelalters, Vols. 3 and 5) and Janzen 
(ZkTh 1908, Gregorianum 1920, Phil. Yahrb. 1918, Franzischk. Studien 
-1918) have shown, the Council of Vienne did not have the views of Scotus 


Corporeitatis. 
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in mind at all. In fact the very wording of the definition is taken bodily 
from the formula composed in 1283 by a Franciscan Commission appointed 
by the General to investigate the teaching of Petrus Joannis Olivi, the 
renowned leader of the Spirituals. Now the members of this Commission 
were all Scotists and held his views regarding the forma corporettatis. 
Consequently it could not have been their intention to condemn this view. 
What they condemned, and what subsequently the Council of Vienne con- 
demned, was the false doctrine of Olivi regarding the union of the intel- 
lectual soul with the body. He had taught that the soul has three parts: 
material, sensitive, and intellectual. The intellectual part, according to 
_him, is form of the body, not by virtue of its essence and per se, but 
through the instrumentality of the sensitive part. To condemn this error 
the Council defined that the intellectual soul is per se et essentialiter form 
of the body, without defining that it is the only form. And, as Fr. Ehrle 
says (Arch. V-635), the doctrine of the plurality of forms remained the 
more common one even after the Council of Vienne, except in those 
schools that followed unquestioningly the teaching of St. Thomas. 


FR. CLAUDE:—The teaching of Scotus on the forma corporeitatis is 
nothing but a consistent application of Scholastic principles to the union 
of soul and body. Some narrow-minded opponents of Scotus tried to 
find in it a contradiction to the declaration of the Council of Vienne, but 
even most ardent Thomists concede that such is not the case. Good 
scholastic philosophers have taught the existence of the forma corporei- 
tatis, among whom we may mention Alexander of Hales, St. Bonaventure, 
and Scotus (Franciscans); John Bacon (Carmelite) ; Lessius, Tolmaeus, 
Tongiorgi and Palmieri (Jesuits) ; and I may add, that this opinion pre- 
vails in nearly all schools which are not purely Thomistic. 


According to this opinion, our body consists of different substances 
having a different chemical constitution and different energies. Whether 
in an organism or not, these substances retain their general nature and 
operate in the same general manner, with one difference, however, that in 
a living organism these energies are directed by the soul to the conser- 
vation and development of the organism, and outside an organism there is 
no such direction. Thus the soul remains the specific form of man since 
it is the principle of his life and of all human activities. 


Taken separately, soul and body are two substances specifically incom- 
plete (ratione speciei), but substantially complete (completa ratione sub- 
stantialitatis), each having its own form of operation, the soul acting as 
pure spirit, the body as brute matter. Once united, the soul gives itself 
and its life to the body as far as the body is capable of receiving it. The 
chemical energies, however, which are proper to corporal substances, are 
not from the soul, since the soul hasn’t them to give, but are in the body 
by reason of the corporal form- Once body and soul are united, these 
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energies become human, since they directly proceed from a human agent, 
man, as terminus a quo, and are directed to the perfection of that same 
human agent, as terminus ad quem. Neither the body nor the soul can 
operate separately as a human being, but when united, then not only their 
joint actions, such as vegetation and sensation, but even the actions proper 
to one or the other are entirely human, since there is but one specific 
substance, namely man. 

The forma corporeitatis, as posited by Scotus, is not an independent 
form, but is united with the human soul in the same capacity as the body. 
With the body it forms one substance and thereby: actuates all the cor- 
poral potentiality of the body. This actuated body then has-the further 
potentiality of becoming human, and this potentiality is actuated by the 
human soul at conception. The thesis thus explained can be proven by 
three arguments. 

1. “Anima est actus primus corporis physici, organici, potentia proxima 
vitam habentis.” Like all correlatives, matter is defined by its relation 
to form, and form is defined by its relation to matter. In the classical 
definition just given, the matter is indicated by the words “corpus 
physicum et organicum,” and its relation to form by the words “vitam in 
potentia habentis.” Thus we can understand how the body, which is of 
itself physical and organic, can be determined by the soul to that which 
it has only in potentia, namely to human life. The soul is then a complete 
human form, but not the corporal form of the body; for the body accord- 
ing to the definition given is not a pura potentia, but a real corpus physi- 
cum et organicum and, therefore; has its own corporeity and its own 
forma corporeitatis. 


2. If we consider further the spiritual nature of the soul, we must 
understand that it is even metaphysically impossible for the soul to inform 
the body with a material or corporal nature, since its nature is imma- 
terial or spiritual. Only a materialist could expect the soul to contain the 
forms of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, etc., which substances are parts of 
the body. ’Tis true, the opponents say, that the higher- form contains all 
the lower forms virtually, but that doesn’t explain the action of a form. 
Every form must inform, or actualize its matter by an actual com- 
munication of its actual being, not by production or substitution of some- 
thing just as good, but always by the real thing. The soul is not the 
prima virtus but the primus actus of its matter, it is not the causa 
eficiens but causa formalis of the body, it is united with the body not 
virtualiter tantum sed formaliter et actualiter, and whatever it communi- 
cates to the body in this union, it must actually possess, otherwise it cannot 
give it. “Nemo dat quod non hat,” says the Teuton philosopher, and that 
has been true since the time of Adam with regard to the union of body 
and soul. 

3. Of a fact, if the soul could do all these things virtually that the 
Thomists expect of it, then the material of the human body would not 
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have to be a certain organic combination to be found in the human. seed 
alone, but any kind of inorganic matter would serve as well, since the 
“pura potentia” would be all that the soul would require in matter, the 
rest would be supplied entirely by the soul. Likewise there would never 
be hard times any more in regard to food, for the soul by its virtual 
powers would supply all the energies of the proteins and hydrates and 
carbonates and albuminoids and what not, to any substance it might 
choose to assimilate. We know that even a hen cannot provide shell for 
its eggs unless there is lime-stuff in the food; we know that the same 
principle is applied when the doctor wants to build up osseous tissue in a 
human being, or when he prescribes a diet for a diabetic patient or trans- 
fuses blood into an anaemic patient. It is all the same from which angle 
you view it, the principle remains: In the human body the soul uses and 
directs the chemical activities but cannot produce them independently of 
such chemicals nor induce such energies into substances which haven’t 
them of their very nature. If, then, the soul does not actually possess 
chemical energy, does not produce it, and cannot substitute for it, you 
cannot say that the soul is a forma corporea, nor that it informs the 
body with corporeity, in which all these energies have their root or 
foundation. . 
Briefly the three arguments would read in Latin: 
1. Materia est id cujus forma est actus; 
Atqui anima est actus corporis physici, organici: 
Ergo materia animae est corpus physicum et organicum. 
Ergo ab anima illam corporeitatem non recipit. 
2. Forma non dat quod non habet et quidem actualiter habet ; 
Atqui anima nullimode habet corporeitatem: 
Ergo illam corpori dare non potest. 
3. Anima non dat corporeitatem ipsam, si non dat qualitates et activi- 
tates corporeas quae ipsi superstruuntur ; 
Atqui anima non dat qualitates et activitates corporeas: 
Ergo non dat corpori suam corporeitatem. 


FR. BERARD:—Some one once remarked that the difficulty in the 
problem of distinctions results from the endeavor of the mind to think 
and to express what reality is apart from thought and independently of 

its consideration by the mind, whereas we can become 
The Formal aware of and know reality only in and through our 
Distinction. mental activities. As a matter of fact, in the last 
analysis, there exist in the universe only the thinking mind and the reality 
it contemplates; which would seem at first sight to point to three possible 
variations of distinctions, namely, the real, the purely mental, and an 
intermediate’ one, partly objective in nature and partly subjective, to 
which both reality and mind contribute simultaneously. 

This third, or intermediate distinction, commonly called the virtual, is 
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defined as a “Mental distinction with a foundation in reality.” Here the 
two concepts have the same material object, but not the same formal 
object. That is, they regard one and the same being, but view it under 
different aspects. An example would be the soul viewed as simple and as 
spiritual. We have here two concepts of one thing, but they differ in- 
trinsically in formal content, both helping to give us our complete idea 
of the soul’s nature, and each bringing before us in am explicit manner 
a different real aspect. ‘ 

The reason why the mind thus represents one and the same physical 
reality by plural concepts is found partly in the perfection of the objects 
whose single physical entity is virtually equivalent to several distinct 
entities; and partly in the imperfection of our’mind which cannot grasp 
this single entity wholly by one concept, but must express it piecemeal, 
as one author aptly puts it, by many true but inadequate concepts. The 
things of nature are complex realities compounded of different moments 
of perfection, or intrinsic modes constituting so many positive aspects 
of their being. And virtual distinctions are the outcome of the mind’s 
relative incapacity when confronted with this wealth of perfections be- 
longing to an object. In its endeavor to gain a complete knowledge of 
this complex reality, the mind must avail itself of plural concepts, each 
expressing a distinct perfection or different aspect of what is objectively 
in rerum matura one individual being. Thus man, whom the senses per- 
ceive as this single individual, is apprehended by the mind as a corporeal 
substance endowed with life, sensation and thought. 

Two factors are consequently found in the virtual distinction. The 
first, an objective one on the part of the reality which though one, is 
yet made up of distinct real moments of perfection, or intrinsic modes. 
And the other, a subjective one, on the part of the mind which cannot 
grasp this wealth of perfections by means of one concept. Inasmuch, 
then, as we have plural concepts referring to but -one reality of nature, 
we may call the virtual distinction a mental distinction; but, inasmuch as 
antecedently to the cognitive activity of the mind, and independently 
thereof, there exist in the one reality these distinct real moments, or 
intrinsic modes, or different positive aspects as the foundation and motive 
of our plural concepts, the virtual distinction is not a purely mental dis- 
tinction, but partakes also of the nature of a real distinction. This 
double character is expressed in the very definition: “Distinctio virtualis 
est distinctio rationis, sed cum fundamento in re.” 


Now, in the opinion of some of the best-known modern Scotistic 
scholars, for instance Fr. Casanova and Fr. Minges, the virtual distinction, 
as just explained, coincides in substance ‘with the formal distinction of 
Scotus. The difference between the two consists merely in this, that 
the one defines the same intermediate distinction from the subjective 
angle, or primarily in the terms of its subjective factor, and the other 
formulates it from the objective viewpoint, or, primarily in the terms 
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of its objective factor, as can be seen from a comparison of the respective 
definitions: “Distinctio virtualis est distinctio rationis, sed cum funda- 
mento in re,” and “Distinctio formalis est distinctio a parte rei seu ex 
natura rei, sed non simpliciter realis.” (‘Realis secundum quid.”) 


According to this opinion, which is also ours, St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus, with their fine and penetrating minds, both analyzed the dual 
mixed facts implied in this intermediate distinction accurately and com- 
pletely. But because of the well-known difference in mental temperament 
(Cf. “St. Thomas and Duns Scotus.” Eccl. Rev., June, 1921.) Thomas, 
the intellectualist, saw and felt the distinction primarily as a mental dis- 
tinction, and so defined it as a “distinctio rationis,” admitting however, 
that it has an antecedent and independent foundation in reality: whereas, 
Scotus, the Realist, was more powerfully impressed by the objective factor 
and so emphasized the fact that it is a “distinctio a parte rei”; adding, 
however, that it was not simply a real distinction between thing and 
thing, but only a distinction between a res and its realitates, that is, 
between a thing and its intrinsic modes or formalitates, and consequently 
admitting that it is a mental distinction insofar as we have two mental 
concepts representing one thing of nature. What the one philosopher puts 
“in recto,” the other puts “in obliquo” and vice versa. We do not say 
that they used the exact set of formulas we employed, but that they ex- 
pounded these ideas. 

Other modern Scotists of equal scholarly attainments, for instance, 
Fr. Cornelisse, adhering to the traditional view, maintain that the formal 
distinction differs “toto coelo” from the virtual distinction, just as many 
Thomists give the virtual distinction a more pronouncedly and exclusively 
mental character. 

These Thomists maintain that in the virtual distinction the mind con- 
siders the same thing from different standpoints and thus multiplies con- 
cepts of one thing, that is, we apprehend the same reality as in its un- 
divided unity equivalent to many perfections, which the mind can grasp 
as mentally distinct aspects, but which are merely distinguishable and 
not actually distinct in the thing, independently of the mind. The reality 
of itself offers to the mind a ground for drawing the distinctions, but 
it contains no actual distinction of any kind. 

In diametrically opposed fashion the Scotists just mentioned give to 
the formal distinction a more pronouncedly and exclusive real character, 
maintaining that it is not a mental distinction at all, but one found ob- 
jectively in the reality, inasmuch as the plural moments of perfection, 
or intrinsic modes, or different positive aspects exist as such in the 
thing, antecedently to and independently of the operation of the mind. 
They exist “a parte rei” and are actual “ex natura rei.” This would give 
us four different kinds of distinctions, and place the formal one midway 
between the virtual and the real. While we admit the inherent probability 
of this opinion, we prefer the first. 
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FR.CLAUDE :—The doctrine of Duns Scotus on the freedom of the will 
deserves particular emphasis. To understand this foundation-stone of 
Scotus’ system, we must first understand the terms, contingent and free, 
: and the two meanings of necessary as opposed to either. 
Nature of Sie : : 
Free-Will A necessary being is one which cannot be otherwise. 

A contingent being is one which can be otherwise. Con- 
tingent and free are not the same; for contingent refers to being and 
free refers to mode of action. Thus the actions of irrational creatures 
are contingent in their being, but in their manner they are necessary, i.e., 
not free. This necessity of action is due to their nature, which is so deter- 
mined that it cannot remain indifferent to its object when presented with 
the necessary conditions. For instance, the sensitive appetite of a dog 
perceives the meat, and immediately, even before we can describe the 
process of action, has already desired and consumed it. Such a faculty can 
not rest in presence of its object, it has no choice to act or not to act, but 
must of necessity tend towards this object according to the instinctive 
nature which God has given it. This is a natural action, and though in its 
being, contingent, is said to be performed with natural necessity. 

Its opposite is called a free action. Freedom is to be found only in the 
action of a tational being, of a rational appetite. Our will is of such 
a nature that even in the presence of its object it can remain indifferent 
and act or not act, according to its own choice, election, or pleasure. This 
indifference on the part of our will is not, however, the essential part of 
our freedom. In fact, the indifference of our will towards any given 
object is to be attributed either to the imperfection of the object itself, or 
of our perception of it, or to the imperfection of our will. The essence of 
freedom consists rather in the sclf-determination of the will, viz., that it 
is not naturally inclined towards its object in particular (in specie), but 
that in the presence of any particular object it is the will which still 
determines itself to action. 

The indifference of our will serves, however, as the basis of argument 
to prove the existence of our freedom. For, if in the presence of the 
object we still can hesitate, the reason is because the presence of the 
object alone is not sufficient. An act of self-determination on the part of 
the will is still required to give the final impetus. 

‘Tis true, the will has a formal object and is naturally inclined towards 
the good in general, but this tendency towards the good in general (in 
genere) is nothing else than the natural instinct manifesting itself in the 
rational appetite, and is not a special action of the will. The will, when 
actually endowed with this tendency, is only in “actu primo remoto”; 
when a particular good is present and the motive understood, then the 
will is in “actu primo proximo.” It is at this stage that the will manifests 
its freedom. 

Every other faculty when placed in “actu primo proximo” must by 
reason of its very nature perform the “actus secundus.” No other faculty 
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can rest here and refrain from action. The will, however, performs its 
“actus secundus” with freedom, i. e., not according to any natural instinct, 
but of its own choice and pleasure and according to its own election. In 
other words—the last and final reason why the will acts, is because it 
wants to act; it wills because it wills to will. “Ipsa enim sola voluntas est 
causa adaequata suae determinationis, nec aliqua alia valet in illam influere, 
nisi per occasionem ostendere unum aut alterum, ad quae, ut libuerit, 
voluntas se determinet.” (9 Metaph. c. 15, n. 8.) V. Montefortino, IIL, 
pp. 639, sqq., for further references to this point, given in Scotus’ own 
words. They correspond also with the doctrine of St. Augustine: “Nihil 
est tam in potestate voluntatis quam ipsa voluntas.” 


Of course the will must have a motive for every one of-its actions but 
this motive does not influence the will by physical force, but only morally, 
i. e., by presenting itself to our reason as honest or beneficial or agree- 
able—in other words, under some form of good. 


This freedom of action is, according to Duns Scotus, an essential prop- 
erty of the will and must be inherent in every one of its actions, and by 
actions we here understand not the “actus primus” (inclinatio in bonum 
in genere), but the “actus secundus,” whereby the will tends towards 
some particular good, whether perfect or imperfect; so that if God would 
influence the will in such a manner as-to force it physically to act without 
its own choice, the will would not be acting according to its own nature; 
in other words, the nature of the will must needs be changed and would 
not longer be an “appetitus cum ratione liber.” This same doctrine of the 
freedom of the will is applied to God. 


Every act of God’s will is essentially free, even the act according to 
which or whereby He loves Himself} with this difference, however, that 
the latter act is at the. same time necessary. This might seem a contra- 
diction, but will be easily explained if we recall the meaning of the term 
necessary according as it is opposed to contingent, or free. The only 
necessity which is opposed to freedom and excludes it, is the so-called 
natural necessity, q. v., supra. Any other necessity whereby the will must, 
if it acts, tend towards some good, or the necessity in reference to, cause 
and effect, etc., is not opposed to the freedom of the will, but may be 
entirely conformable to its nature. God, therefore, loves Himself neces- 
sarily, but at the same time with perfect freedom. 


God’s will is not and cannot be indifferent in presence of the divine 
essence, but the reason is not to be sought outside the will; in other words, 
even in this case the will determines itself to action and is therefore 
essentially free. The reason why God must love Himself is because His 
will is most perfect, and therefore placed before a most perfect object, it 
necessarily, but fully according to its own choice, election, and pleasure 
determines itself to love this most perfect object. Nothing outside the 
will is the cause of this final determination. Therefore this act of God 
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loving Himself has all the essence of perfect freedom. Just as God cannot 
commit sin because His will is most holy, so too, He cannot refrain from 
loving Himself. 

Likewise the angels and saints love God necessarily, and cannot possibly 
offend Him, but at the same time they love Him freely and willingly, for 
their act is the result of their own determination. Freedom, we must 
remember, is a pure perfection of the will, but only the freedom to do 
good, not the freedom to do evil; and the more perfect the will is, the 
more perfect is also its freedom, and the less capable is it of doing evil. 
The angels and saints, therefore, when they love God, do not do so because 
they are forced to do so,—neither by God as. “causa principalis,” nor by 
the object (divine essence) as “causa determinans.” The ultimate reason 
is again to be sought in the perfection of their will which tends towards 
the good in a perfect manner, and likewise in the perfection of their under- 
standing which, endowed with beatific vision, sees God face to face and 
presents therefore a most perfect object to their will. 

Perhaps this short explanation will help to solve many a difficulty or 
seeming contradiction to be met with in the teaching of Duns Scotus on 
the Freedom of the Will. 


SCOTISTIC THEOLOGY. 
Bre DAVID BAER. O. F..M., S. TL. 


HE original thinkers of the world have been few in number. 
Among the still smaller number that have dealt with matters 
theological, our own Bl. John Duns Scotus deserves a most prom- 
inent place. Jt is to be regretted, however, that he is not at 
present held in the high esteem that is his due, and it is still more 
to be regretted that he has frequently been accused of heresy or 
at least has been reviled as one of the most destructive critics 
among Catholic theologians. 

While it is painful to every lover of Scotus and admirer of his 
doctrines to read such unjust criticisms, we may be consoled that 
he does not stand alone among the great minds of the Church that 
have not been sufficiently appreciated. Father Diodat-Marie de 
Basley in the introduction of his “Capitalia Opera Beati Joannis 
Duns Scoti” draws a comparison between St. Jerome and the 
Subtle Doctor. After quoting many of the unjust criticisms 
directed against St. Jerome, he concludes: “Have there ever 
been two writers more alike in their destiny than St. Jerome 
and B. Duns Scotus? There is scarcely a trait in the statements 
of the Translator of the Bible that we have just perused which 
does not apply to the Doctor, or, as the Jesuit Labbe says, to the 
Martyr of the Immaculate Conception. But the translation of 
St. Jerome, so much criticised, so much reviled, is today the 
official version of the Church. And the Immaculate Conception, 
the very thesis of Scotus of the Immaculate Conception, has 
become according to its whole tenor Catholic dogma. How many 
of his other doctrines (without the censures of the Church having 
touched even one of them), have been admitted even into the 
Canons of Councils?” 

It is not my intention to defend the orthodoxy of Scotus. The 
highest authority of the Church has spoken. Only, I might state 
that in 1610 the Congregation of the Inquisition, by order of 
Pope Paul V, decreed that “Quidquid Scoti esse constaret, intac- 
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tum inviolatumque preseveret,” and that Ecclesiastical censors 
may not prevent the printing of anything “quod certo constaret 
ex Scoto depromptum esse;” and likewise that several Popes 
have encouraged the study of the Franciscan Masters, among 
whom certainly Scotus is included. They who still hope for. the 
condemnation of some of Scotus’ teachings might give some atten- 
tion to the adage of long standing: “Roma locuta, causa finita 
est.” And even abstracting from the explicit approval with 
which the Church has stamped Scotistic doctrines, and abstract- 
ing likewise from the various pronouncements by which Scotistic 
studies have been encouraged, it is unreasonable, nay even un- 
orthodox, to suppose that the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
would not have detected errors in the writings of Scotus centuries 
ago, if there were any, and it is equally unreasonable and un- 
orthodox to suppose that the Church could have tolerated, and 
even encouraged, the study of Scotus’ works, if they contained 
_ any error. ; 

Practically all modern theologians are willing to admit that 
Catholic theology is greatly indebted to Scotus and his school 
for their part in the development of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. But with this exception many theologians regard 
the influence exerted by the theology of Scotus as principally 
negative, in as much as “it preserved theological studies from a 
one-sided development,” and positive, only in as much as “it 
brought out by the clash of arguments the enduring solidity of 
the Thomistic structure.” (Catholic Encyl. Vol. 14, P. 591.) 
While it is true that many doctrines of the Subtle Doctor have 
been rejected by theologians, especially during the eclipse of 
Scotism, during the last one hundred years, it is also true that 
much of the teaching of Scotus is at least favorably treated if 
not accepted outright: for instance, that several angels may be 
of the same species, that their will is not definitely turned to 
good or evil according as it has once been determined, that Adam 
could have committed venial sin before the fall, that mortal sin 
is only extrinsically infinite, that the Son of God would have 
become man even if Adam had not sinned, that there are two 
existences in Christ, that there is only a moral nexus between 
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the Sacraments and their effects, that the happiness of the Blessed 
in heaven consists principally in. the fruitio beatifica, that the 
punishment in hell for venial sin joined to mortal sin is only 
temporal. Almost all theologians, except a few who are clearly 
anti-Scotistic, give these and some other teachings of Scotus at 
least favorable consideration, 


Having seen that the Church has not only not censured any 
Scotistic doctrines, but even encourages the study of Scotus 
works, and having furthermore observed that most theologians 
are unbiased in their consideration of controverted questions of 
theology, we may confidently hope that the revival of interest in 
Scotistic studies, recently initiated within our Order, will spread 
and exercise a wholesome influence upon modern Theology in 
general. The need of a critical edition of the works of Scotus 
is urgent in order to prevent authors from continuing to ascribe 
to Scotus doctrines which are nowhere found-in his writings, and 
to put an end to the ignorance in regard to his real teaching.. A 
great step in the right direction has been taken in recent years 
by Fr. Diodat-Marie in the work quoted above. Great credit is 
due particularly to Fr. Parthenius Minges for his defense of 
Scotistic teaching in his “Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae” 
and in his work “Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica” which 
has as yet only private circulation, as also in some pamphlets. 


In view of this renascence in Scotistic studies within the 
* Seraphic Order, it is certainly opportune for us who are as- 
sembled in the Third Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference to contribute our share, however insignificant, 
to the promotion of this movement. It has therefore been de- 
cided to direct our attention at this meeting to the teaching of 
the Subtle Doctor. We need not remark that the subject is far 
too extensive to receive adequate consideration in this short 
meeting and that, therefore, it will be necessary to limit our 
attention to only a small portion of those doctrines that are recog- 
nized as peculiarly Scotistic. We should add that we have no 
intention of detracting from the glory of the Angelic Doctor, 
but that we merely wish to restore the Subtle Doctor, a no less 
brilliant thinker, to his proper position among the great master 
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minds of the Church. Just as the glory of the one does not 
obscure the glory of the other in the celestial abode, so here 
on earth the present prominence of the one need not eclipse the 
other, for it will appear evident to any impartial critic that in 
the wide range of intricate theological speculations there is plenty 
of room for divergence of opinion. “In necessariis unitas, -in 
dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas.” 


Let us now consider the theology of Scotus, giving our at- 
tention first to the relation between theology and the other 
sciences as well as to the internal relation of the various parts 
of Theology itself, and then discuss briefly some characteristic 
doctrines of Scotus. 


GENERAL SYNTHESIS. 


The question of the relation of theology to the other sciences, 
that is to the Natural Sciences, and Metaphysics, introduces the 
fundamental point of dispute between Thomist and Scotist theo- 
logians. The question hinges upon the concept of being. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas the term “being” can be predicated of God only 
by an analogy of intrinsic attribution; Divine Being is perfect, 
independent, and unparticipated, while creatural being is im- 
perfect, dependent, and participated. Moreover, since being is 
essential in God and only contingent in creatures, there can be 
no question, according to the Angelic Doctor, of univocal predica- 
tion. According to Scotus, however, being, in its logical concept, 
should be predicated univocally of God. The logical concept of 
being, its most general meaning, is opposed to non-being or nihil, 
and embraces within its scope everything that enjoys reality of 
existence. No one can deny that, in this most general sense, 
being must be predicated of God and creatures in the same man- 
ner, that is, univocally. Though it is true that the notion of being 
in a more restricted sense necessitates an analogical predication 
of the term to God, since infinite being cannot be the same as 
finite being; still, if we should come to any true knowledge of 
God and His Nature, the univocal predication of being in its 
most general sense is necessary, for as Scotus observes: “If the 
univocation of being is denied, nothing can be known concern- 
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ing God.” (I. Dist. 3. qu. 2. n. 5.) Scotus, however, insists that 
the univocal application of being to God does not derogate from 
the simplicity of God, since the concept of being is not a genus 
in the sense in which logicians accept the term. (I. dist. 8, qu. 3. 
n. 2,15,16.) 1 might add without comment an assertion of the 
Subtle Doctor quoted by Fr. Diodat-Marie (Op. C. p. 43): “Ab 
omnibus magistris tractantibus de Deo univocationem entis ob- 
servari in modo dicendi, licet voce hoc negent.” 


From what has been said it follows, therefore, that theology 
according to Scotus has this in common with the Physical Sci- 
ences and Metaphysics: that being (not nothingness) is predi- 
cated of its principal object in the same manner as of the objects 
of the inferior sciences. 


SYNTHESIS OF THE THEOLOGY OF SCOTUS. 


Proceeding from the general synthesis to the synthesis of the 
Theology of Scotus, I shall content myself with summarizing 
briefly what Fr. Diodat-Marie has so well written on this point. 
(Op. C. Introd. P. 38.) In man there are two faculties, intellect 
and will, that can be directed either separately or collectively 
towards God as their object. God is the object of faith, and 
faith is an act of the intellect; God is the object of love, and 
love is an act of the will; God is the object of hope, and hope 
is the desire of possessing God for ourselves, which desire springs 
from the two previous acts of the intellect and will. From this 
consideration it follows that there is no clear-cut distinction 
between speculative and practical theology, but that all theology 
is practical, directing the noblest faculties of man by faith, love, 
and hope to God. Buft since God may be viewed as He is either 
in Himself or among creatures, theology is divided into primary 
and secondary Theology; the primary part concerns itself with 
God as a necessary object, to be believed in, loved, and hoped for 
in Himself, while the secondary part has God as an object to be 
believed in, loved, and hoped for among creatures. Primary 
theology treats of the Essence of God, the Divine Attributes, the 
Divine Life or the Trinity, and the reflection of God outside Him- 
self by means of His intellectual concepts and free decrees. 
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Secondary theology has for its center and soul the God-man, 
Jesus Christ, and in connection with this central object the various 
parts of theology on the Incarnation, Redemption, Grace, the 
Theological Virtues, and the Sacraments are treated. 


Scotistic DocTRINES. 


1) Doctrines Concerning God. 


a) Metaphysical Essence of God—Though a strict definition 
of God is impossible, theologians strive to determine that which 
is primarily conceived as constituting the essence of. God, as 
distinguishing Him from every other being, and as the source of 
all the other perfections of God. We might pass over the opinions 
of many Thomists, that the metaphysical essence of God is the 
power of understanding or the very act of understanding; since 
the intellective faculty supposes the Divine Essence ‘to which 
it belongs, and the act of understanding presupposes the same 
Divine Essence as its primary object, these theories are at present 
quite generally rejected. Scotus and most Scotists regard radical 
or fundamental infinity to be that which constitutes the being 
of God and distinguishes Him from every other being. Being is 
divided primarily into finite and infinite being. Infinity itself 
is either radical or formal; formally it is only a mode of being, 
but radically it is the essential being of God and distinguishes 
God from finite being and is the source of all the Divine Attributes 
and Perfections. It is true that Scotus calls radical infinity a 
mode of being; but it is an ‘intrinsic mode,” not a mere “attribute 
‘or passion of being or of that concerning which it is spoken,” but 
it is “a Concept per se of the subject in a ceftain degree of perfec- 
tion, that is, of infinity.” (I. Dist.2.qu.3.17). In another 
place he says that, though every perfection of God is formally 
infinite, “it has its formal perfection from the infinity of the 
essence as from the root and source.” (4. dist. 13, qu. 1. n. 32.) 
Again, drawing a distinction between the essence and attributes 
of God, he speaks of the attributes as infinite “per se et in se; 
sed non onnino a se,” while the essence is infinite, “in se et omni- 
no a se,” being the source and root of every perfection; in this con- 
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nection he quotes the well-known words of St. John Damascene: 
“The Being of God is, as it were, an infinite and indeterminate 
ocean of substance.” (I. dist. 13.n,16.) In comparing this teach- 
ing of Scotus with that of modern theologians and philosophers, 
it is not difficult to perceive that radical infinity is the same as 
aseitas or ipsum esse subsistens. If it is objected that infinity 
suggests a mode of being rather than being itself, is not aseity 
open to the same objection, and do not theologians concede as 
much when they distinguish between positive and negative aseity? 
And we may even venture to assert that radical infinity better 
expresses the metaphysical essence of God than ipsum esse sub- 
sistens, since being primarily expresses something indeterminate, 
while the note of infinity clearly determines being in rélation 
to God, Who, by reason of this determining note, is distinguished 
from creatures or finite being. It is likewise more easily under- 
stood why God should possess every perfection in an infinite 
manner if we regard this formal infinity as rooted in the very 
essence of God. 


b) Formal Distinction in God.—There is perhaps no teaching 
of Scotus that has met with greater opposition than that concern- 
ing the distinction that exists between the Divine Essence and 
Atributes, between the Attributes themselves, and between the 
Divine Essence and the Divine Relations. 


But. before considering the question itself we should remove 
some misconceptions. -What follows is substantially taken from 
the “Tractatus de Deo Uno et Trino” by Fr. Dorotheus Cornel- 
lissen, O. F. M..(P. 188 note 1.) The advocates of the Thomistic 
virtual distinction frequently assert that the formal distinction 
has not been condemned and thus insinuate that it should be. 
In answer it might be stated in the same magnanimous spirit that 
the virtual distinction has not been condemned, though personally 
I would omit the insinuation. Those who assert that the formal 
distinction has been condemned in advance in the condemnation 
of the real distinction are ignorant of the difference between the 
two and are unable to prove their assertion. Finally, unless strong 
arguments can be brought in support of the virtual distinction 
and against the formal distinction, it proves nothing that the 
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former has found general acceptance while the latter has but few 
adherents outside the Franciscan Order. 


For a proper understanding of the formal distinction it is 
necessary ot consider the division of distinction according to 
Scotus. There is the distinctio rationis or merely logical distinc- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, the distinctio a parte 
rei or that which exists independently of the mind, and which, 
therefore, has objective reality. The distinction a parte rei is 
subdivided into real (between one thing and another), modal 
(between a form and degree of the form), and formal, (between 
those things of which the definition or essence is not the same). 
Of these distinctions a parte rei the formal distinction, while it 
exists independently of the mind, has the least objectivity and 
supposes real identity but formal non-identity. Let Scotus him- 
self explain his terminology. “I claim that one thing is in another 
ex natura rei which is not contained therein by any act of the 
operating intellect.” Furthermore: “By formal non-identity of 
things I understand, when one is not of the formal nature of 
another, so that if it were defined, it would not belong to the 
definition of the other.” (Rep. 1. dist. 45. qu. 2n.5 and 9). Thus 
while St. Thomas speaks of the distinction in God as consisting 
“an acceptatione intellectus nostrv’ (S. Th.1.q. 3 art. 3) or as 
being “ratione tantum” or “secundum intelligentiae rationem,” 
(L. C.q.39.art.1), Duns Scotus speaks of it as a distinction 
a parte rei secundum quid, that is, “non identitas formalis 
aliquorum,” and insists that it is “praeter omnem operationem 
intellectus.’ (Rep. 1. dist. 45. q. 2. n. 9.) 


Fr. Parthenius Minges summarizes the teaching of Scotus so 
aptly in his work “Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica” (Vol. 2, 
p. 72) that I shall take the liberty of quoting him at length. “If 
we regard the whole tract, it is evident and clear that Scotus 
merely wishes to express against St. Thomas and Henry of. Ghent, 
that between the Divine Essence and the attributes there is a 
greater distinction than a distinction of reason only or such that 
is effected from the consideration and operation of the acting 
intellect, either created or uncreated. Ex natura rei or before 
every consideration on the part of the intellect and without any 
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external relation there is according to the formal nature or quid- 
dity, therefore, formally and quidditively, a certain distinction 
between the essence and its attributes, between the particular 
attributes and powers, as for instance, between understanding 
and willing, between the intellect and will, between justice and 
mercy, etc.; for if the will is defined, nothing may be brought 
into the definition which is proper to the intellect. The same 
holds good also in regard to Divine things, because God also does 
not understand by His will, but by His intellect, the Father does 
not generate the Son by his will but by His intellect, filiation is 
something other than paternity, etc. All these things are proper 
to God ex natura rei, they are truly existing in God, because 
God truly exists; they are therefore in God before any consid- 
eration on the part of the intellect, either divine or created, be- 
cause otherwise the whole Trinitarian process would be sub- 
verted, and every real relation, by which a Divine Person is con- 
stituted really distinct from other Divine Persons, would be re- 
duced to a relation of reason only. But the Divine Intellect 
causes nothing in the Divine Essence, as an existing being 
because whatever is in the essence, as an existing being, would be 
there even if by an impossible supposition there were no intellect 
considering it.” (1. dist. 13. n. 8.) 

From these considerations it is evident that there is every 
reason for laying greater stress upon the objective element in 
the distinction in God between His Essence and Attributes, etc. 
There is no danger of falling into the heresy of those who held 
the real distinction, because the distinction a parte rei is the genus 
of which both the real and formal distinction are separate species. 
The formal distinction harmonizes better with the manner in 
which Sacred Scripture predicates various perfections of God; 
it has patristic support in the words of St. John Damascene: 
“Tf you speak of God as just or good, or predicate some other 
perfection of Him, you do not speak of His nature but say some- 
thing about His Nature.” (De Fide Orthodoxa 1. c.4), and 
in the words of St. Augustine in speaking of the properties of 
innascibility and paternity: “They are not the same property 
because He is not the Father in that He is unbegotten.” (5. de 
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Trinitate ¢.6.) Finally, the formal distinction is more in har- 
mony with the teaching of the Fourth Lateran Council, that it is 
not the Divine Essence that generates or is generated or proceeds, 
but the Father who generates, the Son who is generated, and the 
Holy Ghost who proceeds. (Denz. Enchir. 432.) In view of these 
considerations which make the formal distinction very probable,— 
as probable if not more so, than the virtual distinctton,—it is 
surprising to find any great theologian using such epithets -of the 
formal distinction as “hair-splitting, unjustified, and dangerous.” 
(Sic Pohle-Preuss, “God, His Knowability, Essence and> At- 
tributes,” p. 153.) 


2) Doctrines Concerning Christ, the God-man. 


a) Two Existences—The controversy, whether there are two 
existences in Christ or only one, is intimately connected with the 
philosophical question whether there is a real or only logical dis- 
tinction between a concrete substance and its existence. While 
the teaching that there are two existences in Christ may be traced 
back further than Scotus, and is defended by many theologians 
not of his school, it is generally regarded as a Scotistic teaching 
and as such opposed to the teaching of the Thomists that the 
human nature of Christ lost its own existence and exists only 
by the existence of the Divine Word. 


Philosophers generally distinguish between the esse essentiae 
by which things are constituted in a certain species of being, the 
esse existentiae by which things are actuated and placed outside 
the realm of the possible, and the esse subsistentiae by which 
an actually existing being is per se subsistens or enjoys a personal 
character. The Thomists, applying their theory that there is a 
real distinction between essence and existence, claim that the 
Divine Existence of the Son of God supplies the human existence 
in the same way as the Divine Personality supplies the human 
personality. The teaching of St. Thomas himself on this ae 
is doubtful, for in one place he denies that there are “duo esse” 
in Christ (S, Th. 3. q. 17. art. 1 and 2), and in another place in- 
sists that the “esse humanae naturae non est esse Divinae” (De 
Unione Verbi, art. 4. ad. 1). 
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The Scotists and others who hold merély a formal (or virtual) 
distinction between essence and existence, logically contend that 
the human existence is not lost in the hypostatic union of the 
Divine Word. The principal reasons given by Scotus are the 
following: (3 dist.6. q. 1) That the end of generation is ex- 
istence, and hence, as Christ was truly generated as man, He must 
have received human existence; that life involves existence, and 
created life in Christ, as distinct from Divine Life, involves a 
created existence; that the soul of Christ was created, and crea- 
tion gives existence; that if the hypostatic union were dissolved, 
the assumed nature would not have to acquire a new existence 
by generation or creation. We might add still another reason, 
based upon the dogmas of the Church, that the, Human nature 
of Christ lost nothing by its union with the Son of God (Deng. 
Enchir. 148 and 262), and that only the Son’of God became man 
(Op. C. 284). The humanity of Christ would: not be “perfecta 
humanitas indiminute et sine diminoratione”’ if it had not the 
essential properties of human existence. Moreover, the Thomist 
theory would involve two difficulties: either, since there is only 
one Divine éxistence, the human-nature was assumed by the three 
Divine Persons, which is contrary to Catholic Dogma, or there 
are three relative existences in God, which is opposed to the 
common teaching of theologians. (Christology P, 140 by Pohle- 
Preuss who also cites many texts from the Fathers in epee 
of the Scotist view.) 


b) Formal sanctity and Beatific Joy of Christ's Soul—Prac- 
tically all theologians except the Scotists teach that the soul of 
Christ is formally and substantially holy and pleasing to God by 
virtue of its union with the Word of God. Scotist theologians, 
however, teach that the formal sanctity of Christ’s Soul is due, 
not to the hypostatic union, but to created grace. ‘ Scotus himself 
does not give éxpression to this teaching in such clear terms, 
but Scotist peep cetate rightly interpret his words in the manner 
just stated. 

Scotus starts out from the principle that the human soul of 
Christ is univocally the same as ours, and that it is not intrin- 
sically changed by virtue of its union with the Son of God. More- 
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over, the beatific Joy, that Christ’s Soul experienced de facto 
from the first moment of the hypostatic union, is due to habitual 
grace, and does not follow necessarily from the union. He 
therefore says: “The human Will assumed by the Word is uni- 
vocally the same as ours; therefore it cannot experience joy 
without charity.” (3. dist. 2.q.1,n.1) And again: “On account 
of habitual grace alone Christ has the right to an eternal in- 
heritance, but not on account of the personal union alone.” (3. 
dist. 10, n. 5.) It was proper, according to Scotus, that Christ 
should be endowed with the greatest possible amount of grace: 
“In praising Christ I would prefer to abound rather than be 
deficient in the praise that is due Him.” (3. dist. 13, q. 4. n. 9.) 
It is this created Grace that makes Christ pleasing to God: “Grace 
that is the created informing quality, though it accompanies the 
united nature, is not necessary to the union.” (3. dist 2. q. 2.n.15.) 

To substantiate the Scotist teaching, the following argument 
taken substantially from Frassen’s “Scotus Academicus” (Vol. 7, 
p. 435, ed. nova) is to the point: Christ must have been formally 
holy, but he could not have been such without habitual grace. 
Therefore this grace was necessary to His formal sanctity. The 
major is proved by the fact that Christ must have possessed the 
greatest degree of sanctity; but it is a greater thing to be sancti- 
fied formally, that is, by an intrinsically inhering form as angels 
and men are sanctified, than by an extrinsic unction. The minor 
is proved by the fact that if habitual grace is excluded, Christ 
could not have been sanctified formally. This is proved in turn 
by the consideration that neither the Personality of the Word nor 
the Divinity Itself could have the nature of an intrinsic sanctify- 
ing form. The Personality of the Word does not sanctify for- 
mally, because it affects human nature per modum termini, not 
per modum formae, and of itself it has not the power to sanctfy, 
since formally it is not holiness. Divinity cannot be the form 
sanctifying the humanity of Christ, for a form is intrinsically 
and immediately united to that of which it is the form. Divinity, 
however, is only indirectly united to the humanity through the 
medium of the Divine Person. 


This teaching of the Scotists is in thorough harmony with the 
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teaching of the Church according to which men become holy and 
pleasing to God, not by something extrinsic, but by a form in- 
trinsically inhering in the soul (Conf. Counc. Trent. Sess. 6.c. % 
and can. 11); as we have shown, this form cannot be the per- 
sonality of the Word or Divinity; hence it is reasonable to sup- 
_ pose that Christ’s soul, being univocally the same as ours, is also 
sanctified formally in the same way, that is, by habitual Grace. 


Intimately connected with the sanctity of Christ is the ques- 
tion of His impeccability. While both Thomists and Scotists 
speak of Christ as impeccable, they give different explanations 
of this prerogative of Christ’s human nature. The Thomists 
speak of an internal impeccability which is due to “an intrinsic 
quality of the will resulting from the hypostatic union of the 
two natures.” (Pohle-Preuss, Christology, p. 214.) Scotists, 
however, speak of an external impeccability resulting from the 
fulness of consummated grace or glory which Christ enjoyed. 
As true man, Christ was per se able.to sin, but by reason of the 
fulness of grace, with which His soul was endowed, which re- 
sulted in the beatific vision and joy, He was confirmed in grace 
and was impeccable: “Since Christ in the first instant of the 
union was blessed, blessedness also took away from Him all 
peccability or possibility to sin. . . . For the fulness of glory, 
by which He was united to His end as other blessed, though He 
was able to merit, equally excludes all power of turning away 
from the end as in others.” (3. dist. 12.n.2.) As in the case 
of the positive sanctity of Christ’s soul so also in regard to His 
impeccability, the union is considered as a disposing cause of 
impeccability (“dispositione remota” 3. dist. 2. q. I. n. 12). The 
proximate cause, however, is the fulness of consummated grace 
or glory as in the case of the blessed souls in heaven. 


c) Predestination of Christ—All theologians admit that the 
actual motive of the Incarnation of the Son of God was the 
ransom of mankind from the slavery of Satan. But the question 
is discussed by theologians whether that was the principal motive. 
Is the most noble work of God, the Incarnation of His Son, con- 
ditioned by the sin of Adam; or is the Incarnation the result of 
an absolute decree of God, so that the Son of God would have 
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assumed human nature even if Adam had not fallen? The former 
view is defended as the more probable by St. Bonaventure and 
St. Thomas and the Thomist School. The latter view is defended 
by Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, Scotus and his whole 
school, and many other theologians of renown. 


According to the Scotist view the Incarnation is ae of the 
great plan of creation. Fitst in the order of intention, though 
not in the order of creation, was the God-man who was intended 
by God to be the center of all creation. The Divine decree that 
the Son of God should become incarnate was naturally prior to 
the decree by which God permitted the fall, and hence was not 
conditioned by the fall. God’s foreknowledge, however, of the 
fall of Adam brought about a modification of the original decree, 
so that it was decreed by God, subsequently to this foreknowledge, 
that His Son should assume, not an impassible, but a passible 
body by which he could redeem mankind. The principal motive 
of the Incarnation still remained the glorification of Christ and 
the supreme glory that should accrue therefrom to God. 


It does not seem feasible, to say the least, that the glory of 
the soul of Christ and the glory that this soul would give to God 
should depend entirely on the sin of Adam. In this hypothesis 
Christ would owe His existence, His grace and glory, entirely to 
the sin of Adam, and hence would have every reason to rejoice 
over Adam’s fall. And it would follow with like absurdity that 
we owe no gratitude to Christ, but that He should be grateful 
to us, for if it were not for our sins His human nature would not 
have been hypostatically united to the Word of God, and. con- 
sequently would not have been endowed with such great pre- 
rogatives as the beatific vision and the fulness of grace and glory. ° 


It is almost impossible to draw up a conclusive argument for 
either the Thomist or the Scotist doctrines, since on the one hand 
the Thomists deny the validity of the Scotists’ arguments on the 
ground that the texts they adduce should be interpreted of the 
Sapientia increata, or of Christ as God; while the Scotists on the 
other hand reject all the Scriptural arguments of the Thomists 
on the ground that the texts they adduce are to be understood 
of the actual order of salvation, and hence their argument from 
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Scripture resolves itself into an argumentum ex silentio. More- 
Over, no conclusive argument can be adduced from the writings 
of the Fathers, for the same distinctions as the above mentioned 
can be urged in regard to them; and if there are passages which 
clearly contain the Thomists teaching, there are so many, perhaps 
even from the same Fathers, which contain the Scotist doctrine. 


I might close my discussion on this interesting question by a 

quotation from a comparatively recent contribution to Theology: 
“Perhaps the weightiest argument for the Scotist position is the 
one developed by Suarez: The end cannot be inferior to the 
means devised for its attainment. This would be the case if the 
Incarnation merely served the purpose of the Redemption. 
He who is the highest and most perfect in the order of being, 
must also be the first in the order of creation, and the fullness 
of divine glory cannot have been dependent on the accident of the 
fall. The Scotist theory recommends itself by its sublimity. It 
groups angels and men around the God-man as a center of the 
universe, the highest and final revelation, the beginning and end 
of all things.” (Pohle-Preuss, Soteriology p. 34.) 


d) Value of the merits of Christ—Few of the doctrines of 
Scotus have been more misunderstood and misinterpreted, even by 
some of his own followers, than that concerning the value of 
Christ’s merits. According to the Thomists, the satisfaction of 
Christ, though physically finite because of the finite nature of 
the principium quo, is of morally infinite value on account of 
the principium quod or the Divine Person that makes it, and 
hence it was fully adequate in itself both quantitatively and quali- 
. tatively to satisfy for all the sins of mankind. Scotus is gen- 
erally accused of teaching that the satisfaction of Christ is insuf- 
ficient in itself, and that it becomes infinite and sufficient only by 
the free and merciful acceptation on the part of God; the work 
of Christ, therefore, was only extrinsically infinite and did not 
fully and rigorously pay the debts that man owed to God because 
of sin. 

The Scotist doctrine should rather be expressed thus: The 
suffering of Christ was sufficient and superabundantly sufficient 
to satisfy for the sins of man, and it satisfied the justice of God 
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de condigno. The merit of Christ is, however, not infinite in itself 
or intrinsically or from the part of the object, for what is essen- 
tially finite cannot become infinite in itself. But is not the Person 
of the Word infinite and does not that circumstance-make the 
merit of Christ intrinsically infinite? This is only an extrinsic 
title by which the merit of Christ deserves to be accepted by God - 
as infinite. Though the human nature is hypostatically united to 
the Word of God, it is essentially finite, its actions are finite, and 
the value of these actions are essentially finite. It is for this 
reason that theologians distinguish between those actions of Christ 
that are divine, and those that are divine and human or theandric. 
But though formally and essentially finite, the satisfaction ren- 
dered by Christ is morally infinite on account of the circumstance 
of the Person, and hence deserves to be accepted as infinite. 
Scotus admits the principle that “all the operations of Christ 
are the operations of the Word by reason of the communication 
of idioms.” (Rep. 3. dist. 12. n. 2.), and further on he writes: 
“The merit of Christ was, as it were, infinite, now however form- 
ally infinite, but accepted as infinite for the infinite, which would 
not have been the case if He had been mere man because He (that 
is, God) accepted it as infinite on account of the infinite per- 
sonality of the one meriting.” (L. C. dist. 19. n. 9.) And, more- 
over, the sufferings of Christ are not only infinite in value on 
account of the Person meriting, but satisfy even ex rigore justi- 
tiae for the sins of man. After speaking of the oblation of Christ 
to His Father for the Redemption from sin Scotus expressly 
declares: “Therefore from a certain justice He pardoned our 
offense, and the justification of the sinner is not a mere favor.” 
(Rep. 4. dist. 2.q.1.n.11.) Moreover, Scotus frequently refers 
to the merit of Christ as having morally infinite value, and suffi- 
cient to atone for the sins of the world. He thus refers to the 
sacrifice of the Mass which, he says, is “infinite and sufficient 
for the infinite, for Christ who is offered in that sacrifice was 
sufficient when He was offered on the Cross to satisfy for sin.” 
(Quodl. q. 20. n. 1.) 


From these passages, and there are many others of a similar 
character, every fair-minded theologian will conclude that there 
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is nothing dangerous or. erroneous in the teaching of the Subtle 
Doctor, and that his teaching is in thorough harmony with theo- 
logical principles. Both St. Thomas and Scotus held that the 
work of Christ was a physically finite act. Both held that the 
merits of Christ were morally infinite and adequate. Both held 
that the infinite value and adequacy of the merits is due to the 
Personality of the Word. The only difference between their 
doctrines is, that according to St. Thomas the merits of Christ 
are morally infinite ab intrinseco, while according to Scotus’ 
teaching they are morally infinite ab extrinseco. It is wrong, 
therefore, to assert that the merits of Christ according to Scotus 
are sufficient and of infinite value solely because of the merciful 
acceptation on the part of God. It is true that he lays great stress 
upon the necessity of the acceptation of these merits on the part 
of God and rightly so, since the whole work of redemption is 
according to the free decree of God. 

According to the eternal decree of God, after his foreknowl- 
edge of the fall, the Divine Word was to assume a passible body. 
In this decree there must have been included another decree 
» whereby God willed that the sufferings and death of Christ, above 
all his other works, should merit the redemption of mankind. 
God could have willed even one aspiration of Christ to be suff- 
cient, but He actually willed the suffering of the God-man and 
determined to accept that act in atonement for the sins of man- 
kind. A thorough consideration of Scotus’ teachings on this point 
must lead to the conclusion that nothing more nor less is meant 
by him. I would even venture to say that the addition of this 
note of Divine acceptation to the common teaching of the theo- 
logians (which is also that of Scotus and most Scotists) gives a 
clearer conception of the great work of Redemption, and enables 
us to understand why the sutferings of Christ wrought our salva- 
tion, and no other act of Christ, though every one of His acts 
had infinite value on account of the infinite personality of the 
Word. (For a more complete study of Scotus’ teaching consult 
the works of Fr. Minges “Compendium Theol. Dotmat. Spec.” 
p..214, and “Doctr. Phil. et Theol.’ Vol. 2. 374. ssq.) 
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3) Teaching on the Immaculate Conception. 


Admirers of Scotus have every reason to point with pride 
to the part which the Subtle Doctor and his disciples played in 
the development of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
even in the face of the strongest opposition. It has been aptly 
stated that “if the Subtle Doctor and his school had done nothing 
else for the Catholic cause than to defend and successfully estab- 
lish this dogma, they would deserve a place of honor in the history 
of mediaeval theology.” (Pohle-Preuss. Mariology, p. 58.) Even 
theologians, who otherwise look with a certain suspicion upon 
anything Scotistic are bound to recognize the work of the Scotists 
in the development of this dogma, even though: this recognition 
be given only in a footnote. (Tanquerey, Theol. Dogm. Vol. 2, 
p. 794, note 3.) 


As the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is now a dogma 
of the Church and the arguments in defense of the dogma and its 
general history can be found in almost any manual of theology, 
it will suffice to point out here the manner in which Duns Scotus 
overcame the principal objections against the truth. The great 
theologians of the time, were confronted with the difficulty 
that redemption was necessary even for Mary, and that: she 
therefore must have contracted original sin. Scotus meets this 
difficulty by his doctrine of preredemption, by which he meant 
that Mary was preserved from incurring the stain of original 
sin in view of the merits of Christ. He argues thus: “A most 
perfect Mediator exercises a most perfect act of mediation in 
relation to some person for whom he mediates. But Christ is a 
most perfect Mediator. Therefore Christ exercised a most per- 
fect degree of mediation in relation to some creature or person of 
whom He was the Mediator. But in regard to no person did 
He exercise a higher degree than in regard to Mary. Therefore, 
etc. But this would not be the case if He had not merited that 
she be preserved from original sin.” (3. dist. 3. q. 1. n. 4.) Con- 
cerning the necessity of Redemption for Mary, Scotus writes 
that “She would have contracted original sin by reason of com- 
mon descent unless She had been preserved by the grace of the 
Mediator, and just as others needed Christ that the sin already 
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contracted by them might be remitted, so she rather needed a 
Mediator who prevented the sin that she would not have to con- 
tract it at en time and that she might not contract it.” (Rep. 4. 
dist. 16. q. 2..n. 14.) 


To the other objection that Mary was by nature a child of 
Adam prior to her adoption as a child of God by grace, Scotus 
_ opposes the famous distinction of the order of nature and the 
order of time. Inthe order of nature Mary was a child of Adam 
prior to her adoption as a child of God, but in the order of time 
grace was infused into her soul at the very moment of creation; 
as Scotus expressed it, “Mary was supported, as it were, in the 
very act of falling that she might not fall.’ (3. dist. 3, 1. n. 2.) 


Most modern theologians have raised the question whether 
Mary was preserved through the merits of Christ from the 
debitum remotum aut proximum contrahendi peccatum originale. 
Though many Scotist theologians conclude from the doctrines of 
their Master concerning the predestination of Christ, that Mary 
was excluded from the general law of sin and that there was only 
a remote need for her as a member of the human race to contract 
original sin, it seems rather that the more common opinion of 
modern theologians was also the teaching of Scotus, namely, 
that Mary was included in the fall of Adam and therefore in- 
curred the debitum proximum of contracting 6riginal sin. This 
may be concluded from the words of Scotus, (quoted above) 
that if Mary had not been preserved from original sin by the 
merits of Christ, “She would have contracted original sin by 
reason of common descent” (ex ratione propagationis communis ). 
Either theory, however, sufficiently safeguards the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


4) Doctrine Concerning Grace and Charity. 


According to the teaching of St. Thomas and his school there 
is a real distinction between Sanctifying Grace and the infused 
virtue of charity. Scotist theologians, following the Subtle 
Doctor, agree in denying that there is a real distinction, but as 
to whether there is a formal distinction or some intermediate 
distinction between the formal-and logical, they are not united. 
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Frassen, for instance, while denying that there is either a formal 
or a merely nominal distinction, claims that habitual grace and 
charity are identical formalities, and are distinct only quoad 
diversa munera in as much as they signify different things. I 
would admit with practically all modern theologians that no 
convincing arguments are at hand for either the Thomist or 
the Scotist view, and that either of them may be defended as a 
probable hypothesis. I would not admit, however, that the 
Thomist view enjoys any greater probability than that of Scotus. 


It is interesting to note that St. Bonaventure already con- 
sidered habitual grace as a form primarily inhering in the facul- 
ties, for he stated: “Proprie animae inest per potentias, appro- 
priate tamen prius substantiae quam potentiis.” (2. dist. 26. art. 1. 
q.5.) Both the Seraphic and Subtle Doctor start out with the 
principle that union of the soul with God can be effected pri- 
marily only through a faculty, and hence since sanctifying grace 
or the life of the soul consists principally in the union of the 
soul with God, it inheres immediately in a faculty and mediately 
in the essence of the soul. As love is the bond of union between 
the soul and God, the faculty in which habitual grace immediately 
inheres is the will. 


Among the reasons which Scotus gives for the real identity 
of habitual grace’ and charity the following may be noted: The 
happiness of the just primarily consists in beatific love which 
immediately affects the will, and hence since grace is the same 
as glory it also inheres immediately in the will. (2. dist. 26. n. 
1 and 4.) Furthermore, grace and sin are opposed, and hence, 
since unrighteousness. is primarily in the will, so righteousness 
(justitia) or grace also immediately affects the will. CL. G. 62) 
Scotus says further on (L.C. dist.27%.n.3.) that grace and 
charity are identical because the same excellences are conversely 
attributed to both; both of them equally distinguish between 
the children of the kingdom and those of perdition; neither of 
them can be “informis,” that is, possessed by one in the state 
of mortal sin; both perfectly unite the soul to its last end, and 
hence if they were really distinct, one would be superfluous on 
account of the entire sufficiency of the other. It should be noted 
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further that while the Thomists are able to quote texts from 
Sacred Scripture for. their theory, the Scriptural argument of 
the Scotists seems by far the stronger. (Conf. Frassen’s Scot. 
Academ..vol. 8, p. 179.) Finally, I might add that even if the 
Fathers of the Council of Trent had intended. to give official sanc- 
tion to the Scotist view, they hardly could have expressed them- 
selves more clearly than they have actually done in Session 6, 
chapter 7, where they take up the question of the essence of 
justification; for they teach that justification takes place through 
the communication of the merits of the Passion of our Lord, 
and this communication takes place in the justification of the 
sinner “when by the merits of the same most holy Passion the 
charity of God is diffused by the Holy Ghost in the hearts of those 
who are justified, and inheres in them.” The Council further 
implies the identity of grace and charity when it states that “in 
justification man receives together with the remission of sin 
all these infused . . . faith, hope and charity;” there is not 
only no mention made of the infusion of grace, but it is intimated 
beyond a doubt that it is charity which unites the soul perfectly 
with Christ and makes ita living member of Christ’s body. 


5) 


Having considered some of the arguments for the Scotist doc- 
trine on this point from which the theory must be judged at least 
as probable as the Thomist teaching, if not more probable, I shall 
briefly touch upon the kind of distinction that exists between 
grace and charity. The doctrine of Scotus excludes the real dis- 
tinction of the Thomists. It excludes furthermore the formal dis- 
tinction, for Scotus clearly teaches a formal identity by the words, 
“Gratia formaliter est virtus quae est caritas.” (L.C.) It ex- 
cludes also the nominal distinction, for according to the teaching 
of Scotus there is not merely a distinction of appellations but a 
distinction of concepts according to the respective relation of grace 
and charity towards God. Since the distinction is made by the 
mind in accordance with the different functions of grace and 
charity, the distinction between the two might be considered as 
a distinctio rationis cum fundamento in re. We conceive grace to 
be that which makes the soul pleasing and acceptable to God, 
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while we conceive charity, really and formally the same habitus, 
as the supernatural principle by which the soul is drawn to love 
God. (Conf. 2. dist. 27. n. 4.) 


5) Doctrines on the Sacraments. 


a) Moral Causality—Among the celebrated theological con- 
troversies between Thomists and Scotists, that which deals with 
the relation between the Sacraments and their effects holds a 
prominent place. In regard to this question, as in regard to 
many others, there is an evident inclination on the part of certain 
writers to attribute to Scotus what he never intended to teach. It 
is erroneous to assert that it was the teaching of Scotus that the 
Sacraments have no internal value, but are mere occasions by 
which God is moved to confer grace by virtue of an ancient agree- 
ment (sic Tanquerey, Op. Cit. Vol. 3, p. 217) ; it is likewise wrong 
to say that Scotus’ teaching makes the sacramental rite a conditio 
sine qua non or necessary condition which does not concur in 
any way in producing the effect. (Sic Hurter, Theol. Dogm. vol. 
3. p. 226.) It is my purpose to show that, while the Subtle 
Doctor rejected the Thomist doctrine of the physical causality 
of the Sacraments, he defended with sufficient clearness the 
theory of moral causality in the sense in which all Scotists and 
many other theologians have defended and still defend it. 


Moral causality of the Sacraments according to the Thomist 
explanation of the theory involves a true efficacy in as much as 
the Sacraments by reason of their intrinsic value efficaciously 
move God to confer grace. This is precisely the doctrine of 
Scotus who speaks of the Sacraments as operating in such a 
manner that “the reception of the Sacraments is a disposition 
necessitating to the effect which is signified by the Sacraments ; 
—not indeed by some intrinsic form by which it would neces- 
sarily cause the effect or some previous disposition, but only 
by the assistance of God causing that effect ;—not by an absolute 
necessity, but by a necessity that arises from the power ordained 
by Him; for He has ordained universally and He has given 
assurance to the Church thereof that He will confer the signified 
effect upon him that receives such a Sacrament.” (4. dist. 1.q. 5. 
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n. 13.) The expression “dispositio necessitans ad effectum sig- 
natum per Sacramentum’”’ should be sufficient to convince anyone 
that Scotus regarded the Sacraments as something more than 
mere occasions which facilitate but do not necessitate the effect, 
or more than a conditio sine qua non which does not concur in 
the production of the effect. In fact the Subtle Doctor himself 
explains that this “dispositio necessitans, etc.’ can truly be 
called “quodammodo causa activa sive instrumentalis respectu 
formae” (L. C. 12.) ; if the Sacraments are causae activae, they 
concur in the production of the effects. Moreover he insists that 
the Sacraments are the cause of grace, “non tantum per accidens” 
(L.C.); this can mean only that the effects of the Sacraments 
are not merely accidental (as would be the case if the Sacra- 
ments were mere occasions), but are produced with necessity 
by an efficacious action upon God who is moved to confer grace 
when the Sacramental rite is performed. If any doubts remain 
whether Scotus regarded the Sacraments as true causes, it must 
vanish if the following words be taken in their proper meaning: 
“The sacraments of the New Law cause grace as efficacious signs, 
those of the Old Law do not.” (L. C.n. 17.) 

Having shown that the Sacraments according to the Subtle 
Doctor are true signa efficacia, it is necessary to show that this 
efficacy is due to their intrinsic value. In rejecting the view that 
the Sacraments are endowed with an absolute power, Duns 
Scotus observes that “one can nevertheless say that there is a 
certain power in them in as much as the Sacraments, as practical 
signs, always cause efficaciously according to the Divine ordi- 
nance the grace which they signify, provided that the subject 
does not place an obstacle,” (L. C. q. 9. n. 11); in other words, 
the Sacramental rite has a certain intrinsic value by reason of the 
efficacious moving power which results from the will of God 
determining to confer the grace signified by the Sacrament. But 
the ordinance of God is not the only source of. the efficacy of, 
the Sacraments, and hence not the only source of the value of 
the Sacramental rite; for, as Scotus states, “the Sacraments of the 
New Law have their efficacy. from God alone as: from-the prin- 
cipal Cause, however from the Passion of Christ they have their 
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efficacy as from a meritorious cause.” (4. dist. 2..q. 1. n. 6.); 
that is, the merits of Christ are intimately bound up with the Sac- 
raments and give them an intrinsic worth which increases their 
moral efficacy. This intrinsic worth is further enhanced by the 
fact that the human minister of the Sacraments is only the “i- 
strumentum” or “agens instrumentale” (4. dist. 19, n. 23 sq.), and 
that his actions are regarded as the actions of Christ; thus in 
treating the question concerning the effects of the Sacrament of 
Baptism when conferred by one who is in sin he says (4. dist. 
5. q.1.) that it has pleased Christ thus to institute the Sacrament 
that the malice of the minister should not impede either the Sac- 
rament or its effect, and as authority he refers to the words 
of St. John the Baptist (John. c-I. v.33): “He upon whom thou 
shalt see the spirit descending, and remaining upon him, he it 
is that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost.” 

From the references therefore that have been given it is 
sufficiently clear that while Scotus did not use the term “moral 
causality,” he actually spoke of the efficacy of the Sacraments 
in terms which are equivalent to it. He insists that the Sacra- 
mental rite is a true cause, an active instrumental cause, an effi- 
cacious sign, and that it has intrinsic value for the reasons given 
above. As the theory of the moral causality of the Sacraments 
has received wide acceptance and the arguments of its modern 
advocates do not differ substantially from those of Scotus (4. 
dist. 1. q. 5.), it will be unnecessary to prove the reasonableness 
of the Scotist position as opposed to that of the Thomists. The 
Scotists’ theory is both safe from the standpoint of Catholic 
Dogma and free from the difficulties of the Thomist theory. As 
St. Bonaventure expresses it, though he himself hesitated to take 
sides, “huic positioni pietas fidei non repugnat et ratio consentit.”’ 
(4. dist. 1. p. 1. art.1. q.4.) 


b) Essence of the Sacrament of Penance.—lIt has been said 
with a certain amount of truth, that in regard to the Sacrament 
of Penance most theologians are Thomists in theory, while all 
are Scotists in practice. One theologian says that “it is not easy 
to see what advantage Scotism gains over Thomism by refusing 
to admit that the three acts of the penitent are the matter of the 
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Sacrament.” (Pohle-Preuss, Sacraments, vol, 3. p. 83.) If£:Sco- 
tists themselves do not derive any advantage from it, we can say 
with great probability that there are many souls that have been 
benefited, and that would not be in heaven today if our Catholic 
Priests strictly followed in practice the theory of the Thomists. 
Leaving, however, the practical side of the question, it is my 
purpose to show that the doctrine of Scotus and his school is 
not as unsafe and unfounded as many theologians would have 
us believe. 


Before proceeding to the teaching of Scotus himself, it might 
be well to call attention to the doctrine of the Church in regard 
to the matter and form of the Sacraments in general and of the 
Sacrament of Penance in particular. While the Church has 
adopted the Scholastic terms “materia” and “forma” in her ex- 
planation of the Sacraments, it does not seem that she intended 
these terms to be taken in each case in their strict philosophical 
sense, that is, in the sense that the elements that are called the 
matter and form of a Sacrament are necessarily its essential 
parts. In the Decretum pro Armenis (Denz. Enchir. 695) we are 
taught that “res tamquam materia’ and “verba tamquam forma” 
are necessary for the perfection of the Sacraments. The word 
materia is used here in a general sense and hence can stand, ac- 
cording to the nature of the Sacrament, either for materia ex qua 
which would be a true essential constituent, or for materia circa 
quam which would be at most only an integral part of the Sac- 
rament. 

That this point is not unduly forced, is evident from the 
words of the same Decretum concerning the acts of the penitent 
in the reception of the Sacrament. of Penance; these acts are 
called, not materia, but quasi materia. Furthermore, that the 
Church does not wish the acts of the penitent to be regarded as 
materia ex qua is evident from. the use of this very same term 
by the Council of Trent (Sess. 14.c. 3.) which teaches that “the 
acts of the.penitent, viz., contrition, confession, and satisfaction, 
are.the quasi materia of this Sacrament ; and in as much as they 
are required according to the institution of God for the integrity 
of the Sacrament and for the full and perfect remission of sins, 
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they are for this reason called parts of penance.” The Council 
states that these acts are required for the integrity, not for the 
essence of the Sacrament, and hence we can legitimately conclude 
that, as parts of penance, they are integral, not essential parts; 
since these integral parts constitute, not the materia proprie dista 
or materia ex qua, but the quasi materia or materia improprie 
dicta of the Sacrament, they might well be regarded as materia 
circa quam. In anticipation of an objection commonly drawn by 
theologians from the Roman Catechism (Part 2. c. 5. n. 13) in 
which it is explained that the acts of the penitent, though called 
quasi materia, are nevertheless to be regarded as vera materia, 
it should be stated that the same Catechism compares (L. C. n. 
21) these parts to parts of the human body, as hands, feet, and 
eyes, which are not essential but integral parts of man. I might 
only mention in passing that it would be strange if the Roman 
Catechism did not reflect the Thomistic doctrine, since most of its 
compositors were Dominicans. 


The above interpretation of the teaching of the Church is 
confirmed by her teaching concerning the form and the minister 
of the Sacrament of Penance. The Council of Trent (L.C.) 
teaches concerning the form that therein chiefly lies the power 
of the Sacrament. By the word “praecipuae” we should under- 
stand that the form is “proprie sacramentalis,” while the acts of 
the penitent, being only “improprie materia” are also only “im- 
proprie sacramentalis.” This is further made evident by the 
fact that.the entire effect, that is, the remission of sins is effected 
solely by the absolution of the Priest as the only minister. (Cf. 
Council of Trent. Sess. 14, can. 10.) If the acts of the penitent 
were essential to the Sacrament, the penitent would be, not only 
the recipient, but also in part the minister of the Sacrament, and 
the remission of his sins would be effected partly by his acts, and 
not solely by the act of the minister. 


Let us see now whether the teaching of Scotus harmonizes 
with the teaching of the Church. In speaking of the acts of the 
penitent the Subtle Doctor writes: “These three are by no means 
parts of the Sacrament of Penance, because as it has been said in 
distinction 14 the Sacrament of Penance is the Sacramental abso- 
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lution made by certain words, ete. Contrition, however, is no 
part of it because it is something spiritual in the soul; neither 
is confession because it does not belong to the sentence of the 
Priest, but is the act of the guilty one accusing himself; nor 
satisfaction, for it follows the Sacramental absolution.” (4. dist. 
16,1.n.7.) While Scotus in this passage clearly denies that the 
acts of the penitent are parts of the Sacrament of Penance, it 
is clear that he merely refuses to admit that they are essential 
parts, since he opposes them to the absolution which is properly 
the Sacrament. In fact Scotus calls them parts of Penance in 
various passages; for instance, he states in one place that “satis- 
faction which is the third part of penance is not required before 
the other two parts of penance, it rather follows contrition and 
confession.” (4. dist. 15. q.2.n.29.) That these acts are integral 
parts, is concluded from the fact that “they are required for the 
Sacrament of Penance either as preceding or following it, in 
order that it be worthily received. (4. dist. 16. q. 1. n. 7.) 


Therefore, according to Scotus the acts of the penitent are 
not materia essentialis. They are, however, parts of the Sacra- 
ment, that is, integral parts, since they are required for its worthy 
reception. These parts may be called quasi materia, not because 
they are materia ex qua, but because they are materia circa quam. 
The entire essence of the Sacrament of Penance must be found 
in the form of absolution, and hence Scotus defines the Sacra- 
ment as “absolutio hominis penitentis facta certis verbis, cum 
debita intentione prolatis a Sacerdote jurisdictionem habente ex 
institutione divina efficaciter significantibus absolutionem animae 
a peccato.” (4. dist. 15. q. 4. n. 2.) Scotus does not expressly 
speak of a proximate matter of this Sacrament, but according 
to his followers on this point he implies it by the words of the 
definition, “facta certis verbis;” thus the absolution as a sensible 
sound, is the proximate matter, and as signifying the effect of 
the Sacrament, it is the form. 


The following considerations will help to confirm the Scotist 
position. There must be an intimate union between the matter 
and form of a Sacrament. There is, however, no such union be- 
tween the form and the satisfaction which may be put off a con- 
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siderable time after absolution has been given. Theologians also 
admit that if. the satisfaction is findlly neglected, the validity of 
the Sacrament is not impaired, and hence they commonly hold 
that satisfaction is only an integral part of the Sacrament. But 
the Councils of Florence and Trent speak of the three acts of the 
penitent as quasi-materia, and hence if one is to be regarded as 
only an integral part, it would seem that the other two are also 
merely integral and not essential parts. Furthermore, contrition 
is only an internal act; but if it is an essential part of the Sacra- 
ment, it must appear externally. It is true that it is generally 
manifested by the confession or in some other way, but the prac- 
tise of theologians absolving conditionally those who are uncon- 
scious shows that in extreme cases this external manifestation 
is not necessary for. the validity of the absolution. Again, it 
would be useless to give absolution to a dying person that is able 
to give signs of repentance, but is unable to make a confession, 
if the telling of one’s sins is an essential part of the Sacrament 
of Penance; but there is not a Priest who will not give absolution 
even absolutely in such a case. Finally, as stated above, the 
Priest is the sole minister of the Sacrament and the remission 
of sins is effected by his judicial act. Many theologians argue 
that, as in any judicial action the acts of the accusers and wit- 
nesses enter intrinsically into the judgment that is passed by the 
judge, so also in the Sacrament of Penance; the argument is, 
however, not convincing for it remains to be proved that the 
acts of accusers and witnesses in a civil court are anything more 
than a materia circa quam,—that which is claimed by the Scotists 
for the acts of the penitent in the Sacramental tribunal. - 


6) Teaching on the Happiness of the Blessed. 

The question as formulated generally by Theologians is as 
follows: In what does the happiness of the Blessed formally 
consist? Does the Beatific Vision, as the Thomists claim, essen- 
tially constitute the happiness of the Blessed in heaven, or should 
we speak rather of Beatific Love, which most Scotists claim and, as 
they allege, also Scotus himself declares to be the formal essence 
of happiness?. In the former case the happiness of the ‘Blessed 
formally consists in an act of the intellect; in the latter it con- 
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sists in an act of the will. At the present time most theologians 
are inclined to hold with the Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure, 
that happiness consists in the twofold operation of the intellect 
and will. Thus the theories of the opposing schools of Theology 
are brought together to compliment each other. 


The precise position of the Subtle Doctor on this question is 
not certain. He seems to regard it as doubtful whether perhaps 
it is necessary to posit a twofold operation. (4. dist. 49. q. 3) ; 
a little further on in the statement of the question he says con- 
ditionally: “In cujus illarum potentiarum operatione sola con- 
sistat (beatitudo), si consistit in unica, vel in qua principalius, 
si consistit in ambabus?” (L. C. q. 4.) It would seem, therefore, 
that Scotus wished to leave the question open whether formal 
happiness of the Blessed consists in one or two operations. In 
the arguments that follow the question the Subtle Doctor defends 
the theory that happiness consists in an act of will; this is not 
to be taken exclusively but conditionally. If there is only one 
operation, it is an operation of the will; if there are two, the 
principal one is the operation of the will. This is the interpreta- 
tion of Scotus’ teaching as given by Mastrius (1. disput. 6. q. 12) 
and other Scotists. 

In the light of this interpretation it is possible to harmonize 
the teaching of Scotus with the more common theory of Theolo- 
gians. Thus Mastrius says (L. C. Art. 1): “When he (Scotus) 
says, in speaking of the happiness of nature, that it is clear that 
it does not consist except in one operation, because only one power 
in nature, which is the will, touches the object in a most perfect 
manner, he does not thereby deny that the intellect also imme- 
diately touches the beatifying object in its own order, but. only 
that it does not touch it as perfectly as the will; from which 
it by no means follows that happiness essentially consists in a 
single operation which is fruition, but only that it consists mgpit 
(fruition) more perfectly and particularly than in the vision.” 
Lest this interpretation appear somewhat forced, I would call 
attention to the following argument of Scotus: “Finis extra est 
simpliciter optimum et summe- volendum; ergo inter ea quae 
sunt ad ipsum, quod est sibi immediatius, est magis volendum. 
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Sed velle est sibi immediatius quia immediate tendit in ipsum 
ut in finem ultimum, cum finis ultimus ut hujusmodi sit proprium 
objectum ipsius velle.” (4 dist. 49. q. 4.) That the “velle” ap- 
proaches more closely to the ultimate end and is more intimately 
united to it is stated succinctly by the learned Doctor as follows: 
“Velle non est propter intelligere sed e converso.” (L.C.) While 
the Beatific Vision naturally precedes Beatific Love, the latter is 
by far the more important operation, since it more perfectly 
unites the Blessed Souls to God. The knowledge of one another 
in husband and wife is essentially required for happiness but is 
not sufficient alone to produce happiness; .actual happiness is 
effected more immediately by the love that follows from the 
knowledge. 


From what has been stated, it will appear that Scotus leaves 
the real question concerning the happiness of the Blessed un- 
solved. He neither claims that happiness essentially consists 
only in an act of the will, nor denies that it consists in both opera- 
tions of intellect and will. He does, however, insist that if both 
operations are to be regarded as essential, the operation of the 
will is the more important as approaching more closely to the 
end. As for the rest, Scotus’ teaching, though hinging upon a 
condition, may be interpreted in strict harmony with the more 
common teaching of theologians sponsored by the great’ Doctors 
of the Seraphic Order, Alexander of Hales and St. Bonaventure. 


Conclusion. 


This brief review of the doctrines of Duns Seotus gives evi- 
dence of the soundness and reasonableness of Scotistic conten- 
tions. There are, of course, doctrines of the Subtle Doctor that 
would no longer be defended even by his own followers, but this 
is likewise true of the doctrines of other eminent theologians of 
the Church. Many of the Fathers taught that the human soul 
is generated and that the Angels have a material body, but both 
of these doctrines would be rejected as erroneous at the present 
time. Likewise, Doctors of the Church and learned theologians 
for a long time objected strongly to the teaching that Mary was 
conceived without sin, but today this truth is held as revealed 
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and as one that cannot be denied without heresy. And we may 
safely say, arguing ex ordinarie contingentibus, that among the 
theories that are held as more probable today there are some 
that will lose ground and perhaps even be entirely rejected by 
future generations of theologians. 

In the last six hundred years many attempts have been made 
to bring down the condemnation of the Church upon the doctrines 
of Scotus, but these attempts have all proved futile. Throughout 
the centuries the Church has always permitted liberty of thought 
in doubtful matters and has demanded unconditional assent only 
in those matters that are certain. In merely speculative questions, 
concerning which there is no certainty neither from revelation 
nor from reason, Scotus’ teaching is safe and reasonable. 

In closing I would repeat that, in promoting the renascence of 
Scotism, it is not our purpose to cast any reflection upon the 
teaching of St. Thomas or of any other theologian. We only ask 
for a fair consideration of the teaching of Scotus, and we are 
confident that, if this be given, many of the erroneous views 
attributed to Scotus will soon disappear from our modern theo- 
logical works. It is necessary for us on our part, each in his own 
little sphere, to aid in furthering genuine Scotism and in restoring 
its author to his proper place among the master-minds of the 
theological world. May we, in fine, be assisted in our efforts to 
promote the honor of the Subtle Doctor by the intercession of 
the Immaculate Mother of God, whose Sinless Conception he 
so ably and forcibly defended. 


DISCUSSION. 


FR. CYRIL:—This question is as vital today as it was in the days 
of Scotus, although it is repeatedly proclaimed by some Thomists as a 
sententia minus probabilis, minus certa, etc., etc. Many modern theolo- 

Bran gians, however—I would say from remorse of 
Sanctifying Grace conscience—now devote more attention and more 
and Charity. space to this controversy in their latest En- 
chiridia. After all, they came to the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing at the bottom of it.. (Compare v. g. Tanquerey’s older editions with 
the latest 14th.) Nay, many of them even admit that this question still 
remains an open one, as neither party can fully establish its claim, and 
as the Church has-never rendered an official decision either one way or 
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the other. Some of them admit that grace and charity are insep- 
arable, and yet they are really distinct. (!) (Cfr. Pohle-Preuss 1. c.; 
Ripalda, De Ente Supernat., disp. 13,n. 53.) 

Not only Scotus and his followers, but many other theologians, as 
Cardinal Bellarmine, Molina, Lessius, Salmeron, Vasquez, Sardagna, 
Tournely, and others, maintain the identity of grace and charity. If we 
examine Sacred Scripture in this regard, we shall find that by far more 
texts favor the Scotistic view. These texts ascribe active justification 
indiscriminately to theological love and sanctifying grace. “Operari autem 
sequitur esse.” If, therefore, charity and grace produce the same effects, 
they must also be identical as causes. Where there are identical causes 
there cannot be a real, but at most, a virtual distinction. 

Let us examine only a few of the many Scriptural texts in this regard: 
“Many sins are forgiven her, because she hath loved much.” (Luke VIII, 
47.)—“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” (I Peter, IV, 8)—“Every 
one that loveth is born of God.” (I John, IV, 7.)—“God is charity and he 
that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in him.” (I John, IV, 16.) 
—“Behold what manner of charity the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called and should be the sons of God.’ (John, III, 1.)— 
“Tf anyone loveth me . . . my Father will love him, and we will come 
to him and will make our abode with him.’ (John, XIV, 32.) In fact, 
St. John, in his Gospel as well as in his Epistles, identifies charity with 
grace. Moreover, from these Scriptural words it is evident, that charity 
causes the remission of sins—makes us children of God, ete., in other 
words, produces the same effects as sanctifying grace. All theologians, 
no matter to what school they belong, agree that the same moment when 
a sinner loses sanctifying grace, he also forfeits the love of God. If 
this is the case, then charity and sanctifying grace constitute the super- 
natural life of the soul—‘‘a principium vitale substantiale, vi cujus anima 
se movet in Deum.” 

We must, indeed, admit that there are some Scriptural texts that refer 
to grace and charity individually. While these are, indeed, few in num- 
ber, they also identify the effects of both. The principal texts for the 
Thomistic view are: II Cor: VII, 18; I Tim. I, 14; Rom. Wi 

Moreover, Sacred Scripture sometimes expresses one and the same 
effect using the positive and negative form: e.g. “In sanctitate et justitia 
coram ipso”. 4. a (Luke I, 15.). “Qui justus est justificetur adhuc, et 
qui sanctus est sanctificetur adhuc.” (Apoc. XXII, 11.) “Sed jam abluti 
estis, sed sanctificati estis, sed justificati estis in nomine Domini Jesu 
Christi, et in) Spiritu Dei nostri”. «:.”-(1 Cor., IT, 11.) Yet all agree 
that justifying and sanctifying grace are identical. 

Usually the Thomists object that St. Augustine is more in their favor, 
saying: “Grace precedes charity.” (De Dono Perseverantiae, c. 16, n. 41.) 
Yet, there are likewise words quoted by St. Augustine which favor the 
Scotistic view: “Incohoate love is, therefore, inchoate righteousness— 
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great love is great righteousness—perfect love is perfect righteousness.” 
(De Natura et Gratia, c. 70, n. 84.) 

Some opponents even ventured to say that many Councils consistently 
distinguish between grace and charity—‘“a distinction which has almost 
the force of a proof that grace and charity are not the same thing.” 
Yet this objection can be easily answered: 1) It is a fact that no Council 
whatsoever intended to settle a mere theological question. 2) The Tri- 
dentine Council, though defining ex professo the nature, quality and 
effects of sanctifying grace, uses also a phraseology according with the 
Scotistic view, v. g., “the justification of the impious takes place when 
the charity of God is poured forth . . . in the hearts of those that 
are justified, and is inherent therein.” (Sess. VI., cap. 7.) 

From all this it is evident that the Scotistic view, with regard to the 


identity of grace and charity has far more support in Holy Scripture than 
any other opinion. 


FR. LIBERATUS:—Relevant to the discussion on the teaching of 
Scotus concerning the Sacraments is the old and much disputed question: 
whether the acts of the penitent—namely Contrition, Confession, Satis- 
faction — are. the materia ex qua or only 
necessary conditions-of the Sacrament of Penance. 

At present it is the common opinion of theologians 
that these are the materia ex qua of the Sacrament, that they are a 
part of the sacramental sign. 

On the other hand, there are grave reasons for holding that these acts 
are merely conditions of absolution. For the sacramental sign must 
signify the peculiar grace conferred by the Sacrament; and the acts 
of the penitent fail to do this. The entire sacramental sign must be 
placed by the minister of the Sacrament; but this would not be verified 
if the acts of the penitent were a part of the sacramental Sign bie 
words of the Council of Trent, too, seem to be explainable with great 
difficulty if the acts of the penitent are to be a part of the sacramental 
sign. 

But whatever one may think of the other arguments advanced by either 
side in the controversy, there is one argument that makes it most diffh-_ 
cult to accept the common view. This is the case of a person who, being 
in danger of death and unconscious, is not at all known to have expressed 
a desire to receive absolution, nor even to have the requisite dispositions. 

Admittedly, it is the common practice to absolve such a.person con- 
ditionally, of course. But why? If the acts of the penitent are a part of 
the sacramental sign, or even if they are mere conditions. for the validity, 
how can such absolution be valid? For nothing less than the whole sign 
is sufficient for the validity of the Sacrament. And a condition for validity 
outside of extreme necessity, must also be a condition for. validity in the 
case of extreme necessity. 


The Sacrament 
of Penance. 
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On the other hand, if we say that the acts of the penitent are only 
(preceptive) necessary conditions for the ordinary reception of the Sacra- 
ment, then, precisely because of their impossibility, they may be omitted 
in such.an extreme case without impairing the validity of the Sacrament. 
Under such circumstances the Sacrament might not produce its results 
immediately, but it would be valid. 


FR. CYRIL :—In his infinite foreknowledge God destined our Subtle 
Doctor to be the champion of the Immaculate Conception. Analyzing 
Dogmatic Theology and the History of Dogmas, we see that every dogma 
Pont Decnte. had its defender. Thus the Incarnation (against 
Ergo Fecit. Arianism )—St. Athanasius 5 the Hypostatic 

Union—St. Cyril of Alexandria; the Dogma of 
Grace (against Pelagianism)—St. Augustine, etc., etc. The noblest of all, 
however, and so to say the fundamental dogma—because it was uttered 
by God Himself in the Garden of Paradise as the future “Oeconomia 
Redemptionis”—was the achievement of our Franciscan School under the 
leadership of Scotus, the “Doctor Marianus.” 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception may be rightly called the 
most precious gem of our Blessed Mother Mary. Indeed, it is her first 
and noblest prerogative as the Mother of God. It was, however, hidden 
for some time in the deposit of faith; it was darkened with uncertainties 
of philosophical and theological speculation; it was—so to speak—suffo-~ 
cated with the cockle of human sciences, and misrepresented by many, 
even the greatest schoolmen of the Middle Ages, like every other Catholic 
dogma. The question of the Immaculate Conception had already passed 
its two stadia. By God’s decree and Mary’s demand it was to be pro- 
claimed mature and thus one more star was to be added to her crown. 
The championship was reserved to a humble Friar, Duns Scotus. The 
Immaculate Conception and Duns Scotus are, therefore, two correlative, 
inseparable terms. 

Though many theologians look askance at the very name of Scotus, 
when sometimes quoted (or rather misquoted), in many a footnote of 
our theological Enchiridia—though he is forgotten by many at present 
as the Doctor Marianus—though sometimes he is even placed by some 
authors aside of Farrar and Guenther, yet he is and will remain the 
champion of the Immaculate Conception. We may justly repeat what a 
certain author wrote in this regard: “Had the Subtle Doctor and his school 
done nothing elsé for the Catholic cause than to defend and successfully 
establish this dogma, they should deserve a place of honor in the history 
of medieval theology.” 

While often accused of indulging in subtleties and unnecessary dis- 
tinctions, Scotus proved that it was necessary to subdistinguish many an 
objection in order to reach the nucleus rei. His famous distinction 
between the active and passive conception—his distinction between Re- 
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demption and Preredemption—the application of the Scholastic distinction 
between ordo naturae and ordo temporis—but above all his original and 
_famous argument: “potuit—decuit—ergo fecit” led him to triumph and 
were the keys that opened the treasury of Revelation and brought forth 
that hidden gem—the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 

The climax, therefore, in Scotus’ originality is the terminology he em- 
ployed for his argument on the Immaculate Conception, and his syllogism : 
potuit—decuit—ergo fecit. This argumentation of Scotus is criticized by 
some as insufficient, as lacking proportion between the natural and the 
supernatural order, and as an illogical conclusion between the “decuit” 
and “fecit.” Yet he solved the problem. 

To formulate the premises with regard to “potuit,” Scotus argued as 
follows: “He who is the most perfect mediator must have the most 
perfect act of mediation in regard to the person on whose behalf he ex- 
ercises his mediational office. Now, Christ is a most perfect mediator 
_ . . and he had no more exalted relation to any person than to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. This could not be, had he not merited for her 
preservation from original sin.” (Comment. in IV Libros Sent. III, dist. 
Se que Loans 4.) 

The greatest difficulty, however, how the Blessed Virgin, being a 
daughter of Adam, could become an adopted daughter of God without 
contracting original sin, he solved by way of the distinction between the 
order of nature and time. It is true that Mary was a daughter of Adam 
before the act of justification, but her justification coincides with the 
creation of her soul. In order to bring this argument to a conclusive 
point, he explains: “Some were raised up after they had fallen; the 
Virgin Mary was, as it were, sustained in the very act of falling, and 
prevented from falling.” 

The “decuit” he establishes on the exalted dignity of Mary as the 
Mother of God. In order to attain this extraordinary dignity, she could 
never be subject, not even for a moment, to original sin. Yet Scotus 
did not refer the “decuit” to Mary alone as her exclusive privilege, but 
rather to Jesus inasmuch as her privilege is for the sake of the Saviour, 
who cannot have a mother defiled with sin. “Ergo fecit.” Since it was 
becoming that the Mother of God should be exempted from original sin, 
and since it was likewise possible for God to give her the privilege, there- 
fore He gave it to Mary intuitu meritorum Christi 

All this is beautifully embodied in the Bull “Ineffabilis,” proclaiming 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. We may say that in this 
dogmatic definition the Subtle Doctor’s teaching is virtually contained— 
his terminology and distinctions employed—his doctrine proclaimed as 
that “revealed by God.” “We define that the doctrine which declares 
that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, in the first instant of her conception, 
by a singular grace and privilege granted to her by Almighty God through 
the merits of Christ Jesus, Saviour of mankind, was preserved from all 
stain of original sin, is a doctrine revealed by God ae 


THE BEARING OF SCOTISTIC DOCTRINES 
ON PRACTICAL THEOLOGY.* 


Rev. Epwin AuwEILer, O.F.M., Pu.D. 


N his admirable preface to the “Summa Theologica Ven. 
Joannis Duns Scoti” Friar Jerome of Montefortino quotes 
from the last chapter of Ecclesiastes: “The words of the wise 
are as goads and as nails deeply fastened in, which by the counsel 
of masters are given from one shepherd. More than these, my 
son, require not. Of making many books there is no end and 
much study is an affliction of the flesh,” and he adds to them 
the comment of his patron, St. Jerome: ‘“Exceptis his verbis 
quae ab uno pastore sunt data et a consilio atque consensu pro- 
lata sapientium, nihil facias, nihil tibi vendices; majorum sequere 
vestigia, ab eorum auctoritate non discrepes. Alioquin quaerenti 
multa, infinitus librorum numerus occurret qui te pertrahat ad 
errorem et legentem multa, frustra faciat laborare.”’ 

Would to God we had more perseveringly heeded these words 
of the great doctor; the composition of my feeble essay would 
not have proven‘such a Herculean task! If we youngsters had 
been taught to pay closer attention, to devote, more serious study 
to the great masters of our Order and less to the mechanical 
assimilation. of textbooks and compendia it would have been 
a labor of love instead of a grievous burden for this poor con- 
frere of Blessed Scotus to trace his influence on Practical The- 
ology. 

But, alas, when I yielded to the strong pressure brought to 
bear upon me to accept this most difficult thesis, I committed 
an act of rashness and presumption which would be inexcusable 
but for this pressure. I must premise these words,—otherwise 
my paper might as well begin and close with an apology for 
“unmitigated gall” in appearing before you. 

If we look for reference to Scotus in works on moral or 


* This title has been retained to preserve conformity with the prescribed pro- 
gram of the Conference. ‘The author, of the article would feel better satished with 
something like ‘‘Some Practical Reflections of an American Friar Minor on Neo- 
Scholasticism in General, and the Scotistic Revival in Particular’. His reasons will 
appear in the paper. : 
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dogmatic theology we shall find that his name is hardly ever 
mentioned without,—nay, except as—a feeble joke; cheap witti- 
cisms turning on the disquisitiunculae Scotisticae are not unfre- 
quently heard. As if these disquisitiunculae did not right often 
demonstrate a greater amount of honest intellectual labor, of 
earnest, sincere effort at real, independent thinking than is ever 
bestowed upon the most serious theological problems by the 
perpetrators of these facetiae clericorum. 

Where in our colleges and Seminaries is the Professor that 
will urge upon his students the riding of some Scotistic hobby 
or the deeper investigation of some peculiarly Scotistic tenet ? 
And to this quite unintentional but very actual discouragement 
of severe intellectual labor it is to be attributed that so much 
of our preaching is ineffectual and platitudinous; to it is due 
our unreadiness to speak intelligently and authoritatively on our 
own affairs. Students have become so accustomed to recite 
lessons from a textbook that they carry the habit over into their 
preaching of the Word of God. Who has not listened, time and 
again, to sermons that contained a minimum of solid instruction 
swaddled in a maximum of mere verbiage bordering on, if not 
sometimes overstepping the borders of, perilous or even alto- 
gether untenable opinions. The oratorical flights during the late 
war have shown but too clearly how pernicious this lack of clear 
thinking, of thorough assimilation of the eternal principles of 
Catholic Theology, this inexperience in the difficult art of self- 
expression must inevitably prove to be. Had students been 

trained in the stern school of Scotus’ inexorable Logic, we would 
not have to deplore the absurd views on the relation between 
Church and State; the incompetence of so many to speak with 
authority on the great questions of the day; the un-Christian 
and un-Evangelical emphasis on racial and national conceits and 
prejudices, the trivial and exploded theories on re-construction 
and social betterment propagated from many a Catholic pulpit. 
Let these strictures not be considered foreign to my subject. 
A modicum of Scotistie drill, Scotistic honesty and intellectual 
independence would have a very far-reaching bearing indeed on 
the very practical theology of preaching the undefiled Gospel 
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of Christ. But as it is:. how many of our budding young preach- 
ers are ever called upon to do any real thinking at all during their 
years of study? We all, patres conscripti, we all know that 
a goodly number of youths pass through their eight or more 
years of philisophy and theology by dint of an excellent memory, 
—without ever doing more than the irreducible minimum of 
personal thinking and reasoning. That is then called laudable 
submission to the supreme magisterium of the lector and the 
text-book. The best student is the one who most literally and 
undeviatingly grinds off the daily graphophone record of his 
Zigliara or Hickey, his Tanquerey, Sabetti et hoc genus omne. 

What is true of Scotus is true of the majority of the modern 
thinkers. With the wisdom of the Arab conqueror who reduced 
the Alexandrian library to ashes it is argued: if these authors 
are in agreement with orthodox, i.e., the cut-and-dried teaching 
of the textbook, they are useless. If they differ: illis nec Ave 
dicamus. The great minds of the school of modern non-Catholic 
philisophers are often made to appear to us as so many bogies 
and scarecrows who have ‘sacriligeously entered the sacred pre- 
cincts of scholastic philosophy; that they have done something 
besides ignoring or impugning the traditional teaching,—that 
they have made real and valuable contributions to the sum total 
of human knowledge, that above all things they have coined the 
vocabulary of modern philosophy, and that we simply have ‘to 
learn the same from them,—this remains to many of us a pro- 
found arcanum, will appear perhaps as an assertion not alto- 
gether orthodox. 


How different was the attitude of the early Christian as well 
as the medieval mind towards the master-minds of Paganism. 
Armed with sanctity of life and a firmness of faith that amounted 
almost to vision, the Scholastics never hesitated to enter into 
the arsenals of. the enemy and equip themselves with every 
serviceable weapon discovered there. They were so sure of their 
ground that the fear never entered their heart of having their 
own unassailable positions invaded through any stratagem of 
the enemy. Not by tearing -a few propositions of an author 
from their context and easily demolishing them did the medieval 
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student of philosophy dispose of his adversary; he made the 
faith that was in him the touch-stone of the entire system, he 
never rested until this touch-stone had been applied to every 
statement of his real or suspected opponent, until every doubt 
and uncertainty had been triumphantly vanquished by the light 
of faith that led to understanding. Only thus can we explain the 
intellectual giants, of the heyday of Scholasticism. As it was 
the first and specific problem of the XIIIth Century to absorb 
and assimilate the Aristotelian System into the current and tra- 
ditional presentation of Christian Truth, (Pierre Mondomnnet, in 
his illuminating work on Siger of Brabant) so it is undoubtedly 
the problem of the XXth Century to re-interpret the immortal 
system of Scholastic Philosophy and Theology to the modern 
mind. This is the clearly recognized principle of the Neo- 
Scholastics of Louvain, nor is modern philosophy unaware of, 
or hostile to the recognition of the fact. The call of Professor 
de Wulff to Harvard, the appointment of Fr. A. Osgniach, O.S.B. 
to the newly established chair of Scholastic Philosophy of the 
University of Washington, (State) which has made this branch 
essential to the obtaining of the Master’s degree in Philosophy 
are truly significant; nor is the virulent attack upon this appoint- 
ment in the anti-Catholic “Torch” of November 15, 1921, any- 
thing but a proof of the importance attached to this revival of 
Scholasticism by the adversaries of Christianity. 

But to obtain results we will have to penetrate through and 
remove the incrustation of an obsolete and unintelligible termi- 
nology from the pure gold of the underlying doctrine. This is 
an absolute conditio sine qua non as far as the Teutonic 
Languages, especially English are concerned. The Romance 
tongues are more fortunately situated. They have received part 
and parcel of their very substance from precisely this scholastic 
terminology. But the so-called reformation has broken this 
golden thread for us unfortunate Teutons, Anglo-Saxons ‘and 
Irishmen! The intellectual Bolsheviki of that age have turned 
with infernal hatred against things Scholastic, they have suc- 
ceeded in making the English and the languages of Northern 
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Europe into what has been satirically called Protestant languages, 
and we have to accept the facts.* 


The impossible jargon employed by too many of our authors 
in their textbooks and parading as English will never be accepted 
by the intellectuals who have received their vernacular and their 
philosophical terminology from the masters of pure English. 
It is from the latter that we must learn to pay close attention 
to form; let us by all means keep to the unexcelled precision 
and exactness of Scholastic Latin in our classrooms, but let 
us also cultivate a command of the “mother-tongue” which will 
enable us to say what we have to say in a dialect differing from 
the barbaric hodge-podge of Latinisms which is never heard 
outside a monastic lecture room. And as St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus and the lesser lights learned their terminology from the 
pagan Aristotle, and were under the cloud in consequence, so we 
will simply have to acquire our philosophical English from 
English-writing and English-thinking philosophers; we will never 
succeed in forcing upon the public a patois of Latin embellished 
with some English pre—and suffixes. 


In this we will be adopting the methods of the Louvain school 
of Neo-Scholasticism which, under the leadership of Cardinal 
Mercier has become the recognized exponent of Leo XIII’s 
fundamental encyclical ‘““Aeterni Patris” of August 4, 1879. The 
peculiarity of the Louvain: school consists in the intimate union 
established between philosophical research and all other mani- 
festations of modern spiritual life and culture. Without sacri- 
ficing a single approved principle of Scholasticism it consistently 
adapts it to the requirements of the present day. 


* A prominent witness to these statements is no less a person than Thomas Crom- 
well, appointed visitator to Oxford University by Henry VIII. “Neither at the 
University nor at the college nor at the hall may one lecture on the writings of a 
doctor who has explained the Magister Sententiarum.’’ (From the regulations of 
Thomas Cromwell.) The pre-eminence of Scotus is attested by Cromwell’s regulation 
“In the theological lectures Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testaments must be 
explained according to the literal sense, and not according to Scotus.” Dr, Layton 
was sent to Oxford, Dr. Leigh to Cambridge as visitators by authority of Cromwell. 
The following is from a letter of Layton to Cromwell: “We have thrown the Duns 
(Scotus) into the Bocardo (town-prison) of Oxford, and have banished him and his 
blind glosses forever. Est communis servus omnium, invenimus enim eum affixum 
portis latrinarum;—id quod oculis meis vidi. When we came the second time to 
New College, we found the court of the square filled with leaves from his works 
scattered by the wind into the various angles.”’ (Cited by Zimmermann, “Die Uni- 
versitaeten Englands im 16. Jahrh.’’, St. aus M, L., Erg. Hft. 46, 1889.) We see 
from these shameful pages clearly that Scotus was considered the representative par 
excellence of Scholasticism. 
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It is the special merit of Cardinal Mercier that he has 
emphasized the essential autonomy of philosophy as a science of 
reason and that he carefully precludes from it all apologetic 
tendencies. The Louvain school does not recognize any Catholic 
philosophy or any Catholic science as such, the object of philoso- 
phy is Truth, and Truth only. And therefore it calls itself 
deliberately,—not a school of Neo-Thomism, but of Neo-Scholas- 
ticism. Hence also its insistence on the use of the vernacular ; 
for a living science can be successfully propagated only through 
the use of a living tongue. For the same reason it has sacrificed 
the syllogistic form of argumentation which serves as a formal 
training in dialectics rather than for the expansion of mental 
culture; it accords full rights to the experimental sciences which 
serve as feeders to philosophy, and finally it aims at developing 
the historical sense to a degree unknown to ancient Scholasticism. 
Only thus are the seeds sown by the old Masters brought to 
produce ever new harvests, tradition is preserved against stag- 
nation and definite and well-established results are cleanly win- 
nowed from mere assertions and theories. 

This must be our aim; but the best means to attain it is the 
most intensive study, not the neglect, of the great leaders of 
scholastic thought. ; 

Not that our instructors are without excuses. Fr. Monte- 
fortino himself formulates the most valid of them, when he tells 
about Scotus: 

“Too soon was he carried off from the midst of the living to 
complete his work and put the finishing hand to his labors. And 
that is the reason why the doctrine of Duns Scotus which, in the 
splendor of his name, has been made manifest to the whole 
world, so that there is none of the more famous Universities 
where it has not obtained a chair, is considered less useful because 
less easy of access. For Master Scotus is carried away by 
such a penetration and sublimity of genius in his dissertations, 
such a subtlety of exposition, and such profundity of reasoning,— 
whether he discusses and plucks to pieces the opinions of others, 
or whether he submits his own and those of his adherents to 
critical analysis—that, unless extreme effort 1s employed and 
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he be followed with keenest gaze,—he will soon disappear from 
the eyes of the beholder like one ascending into and merging with 
the clouds. ; 


“Moreover, his writings teem with such wonderful and pro- 
found erudition in all human and divine knowledge that such as 
are not equal to him in these attainments necessarily find him 
hard to understand. He must remain a riddle except to such as 
withdraw from the distractions of the vulgar crowd. It is, 
however, evidence of mere ignorance to speak of the obscurity 
of Scotus. Unjustly is he subjected to the obloquy of those 
who, having scarcely skimmed the surface of philosophical sci- 
ence, are quite innocent of the necessary erudition, yet betake 
themselves forthwith to the commentaries of Scotus and then 
raise complaints and wailings that he does not admit them to his 
friendship. Quite opposite is here the story by Muretus on one 
of his friends who, having through weakness of old age grown 
rather deaf, bemoaned quite seriously the bad habit of the younger 
generation of talking more and more indistinctly. So readily 
do we poor mortals foist the guilt of our own shortcomings 
upon others! 


4 “In the meantime the waste of energy cannot be sufficiently 
deplored which is sustained by those who day and night thumb 
the tomes of Scotus in order to learn the rudiments of theology, 
and even more gravely must those be blamed to whom the 
instruction of beginners is committed even though they may have 
the best intention in the world. For they do not seem to differ 
very greatly from that Somebody who purchased the earthen 
oil-lamp of Epictetus the Stoic for three hundred denarii, expect- 
ing to outrival that admirable old gentleman by studying under 
the light of his lamp! Even as he, they seem to think who 
flatter themselves into the belief of becoming great Scotists. by 
mere sedulous reading of his works. They ought to know that 
Scotus wrote his works not for the tyro in theology; for well 
he knew that rich food forced upon a weak stomach enfeebles 
rather than strengthens the remaining vigor of the body and 
must be considered as wasted material.” 


Then there is Fr. Maurice du Port, deprecating “ejus sensa 
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brevia et occulta,” and actually cautioning Franciscan scholars 
against plunging into “illud chaos metaphysicale Scoticum,” and: 
“Le Pére Louis Puteus qui va jusqu’a attribuer la déchéance 
des études dans l’Ordre des Mineurs a |’extréme difficulté qui’l- 
y-a a saisir la pensée de Scot, ob altitudinem sensus Doctoris 
Subtilis inattigibilem!|” 

Small wonder the “Ami de Clergé” of 1903 ridicules the 
“ftudes Franciscaines” (from which these passages are quoted) 
for trying to revive interest in the Franciscan School with the 
bitter sneer “L’cole Franciscaine: elle est mort!—bien mort; 
si tant est qu’elle ait jamais vecu!” 


Well, I have accepted my task, and though abundantly ignor- 
ant of Scotus and prevented by parish-work from hiding myself 
far from the vulgar herd in a refuge of lettered seclusion, I 
consoled myself with the expectation that conscientious use of 
the fruits of foreign labor might enable me to present something 
creditable even at such short notice as I received. True: the 
program seemed rather ambitious. I was notified that certain 
points of Liturgy, Pastoral Theology, Canon Law, and the 
influence of Scotus on the Councils, Ascetics and Mystics and 
particularly Moral Theology would fall within my province. 

But it was quite disconcerting to find myself the victim of 
an egregious delusion. Whatever else this poor endeavor of 
mine may have proven,—it soon became uncomfortably clear to 
me that not only in the English tongue, but also—I quite con- 
fidently assert it—in no other do there exist many monographs 
on Scotus’s influence as to practical theology. 


With the exception of Fr. Claude Mindorff’s article on the 
supposed Indeterminism of Scotus in the Fortnightly Review, 
of some years ago, and the recent contributions of Frs. Berard 
Vogt and Fulgence Meyer in the Ecclesiastical Review, 1 dare 
say that not a single exposition of these Scotistic influences, or 
even any general article on Scotus, has been published in any 
English review accessible to me. Nor were my quests in foreign 
language pefiodicals attended by better success. Scotus the 
Dogmatist, and Scotus the Philosopher, have found abundant 
recognition, but Scotus as exponent of Practical Theology is 
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still to be discovered. Thus, to mention only one instance: I 
could not find a single reference to Scotus in those classics of 
Pastoral Theology: Amberger and Schuech! The same is true . 
of the ponderous volumes of Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung 
in the Theologische Bibliothek. 

That Scotus has been one of the doctores majores in all these 
departments, and that this is capable of demonstration—as I[- 
was assured by one of the authorities in this Conference—of 
this. I feel no slightest doubt; but neither I, nor any other one 
of us, nor any ten of us can accomplish the task during a few 
weeks of preparation. The bulk of the ancient tomes from 
which all information must be gleaned by a pioneer are without 
indices and references; even some of the modern editions and 
authors, as Elbel, Sporer, Reiffenstuehl; among the latter, Am- 
berger and Schuech are woefully deficient in these indispensable 
aids to a writer. Hence, it means careful reading of the entire 
work, painful and .painstaking following of labyrinthine foot- 
notes to find a Scotistic needle in a mountainous haystack. Days 
and weeks must be at one’s disposal to obtain perhaps just one 
fragment of information which, patiently pieced together with 
others, will finally coalesce into a creditable chapter; this, how- 
ever, is the work of the specialist not of the amateur. 

There remains the direct use of the works of Scotus. An- 
other most formidable undertaking. We all know the unsatis- 
factory condition in which the published works of Scotus are 
confronting us. The edition of Wadding and its faithful copy, 
that of Vives, are uncritical and unreliable. Anyone who. has 
taken these volumes into his hands will, unless he be a profes- 
sional Scotist, quickly put them aside again. Where is Scotus 
in these involved and intricate pages? What is his, and what is 
the lucubration of his commentators and the commentators to 
their comments? As a philologian I instinctively judge our 
efforts almost wasted until we have a text that can be fairly 
called that of the Master. 


The difficulties then are many and most discouraging and, 
perhaps, it will be the only valuable contribution of my paper to 
the deliberations of this Conference to have them pointed out 
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to other and more competent members. I must once more crave 
your pardon for making such a very poor most of a very bad 
job. Let me follow in my attempt the program outlined to me. 
“Your first point would be to establish Scotus’ authority in 
re morali.” 

My authority for the following is Bertoni. 

With Montefortino, Minges (in the Catholic Encyclopedia), 
Mausbach and Doellinger (in the Kirchenlexikon) Bertoni is of 
opinion that Scotus’ contributions to Moral Theology are of 
secondary importance. He did not pay any particular attention 
to it, deeming the Summa of St. Thomas and that of Alexander 
of Hales sufficiently explicit on these subjects. 

“Dissertationes etiam quibus vitia et virtutes in speciali expli- 
cantur quibusve posterior pars Secundae St.. Thomae conflatur 
Doctor Subtilis ex professo aliquando non attingit. Nam cum 
exactissime ac luculentissime id praestitum invenisset ab Halensi 
et Aquinate et recte judicans eadem abunde sufficere ad erudi- 
tionem et pietatem, nihil ferme addendum duxit.” (Monte- 
fortino, Praefatio. ) 

A few divergencies flowing from his peculiar views may be 
mentioned, although these, in my opinion, donot pertain to prac- 
tical theology, i. e.: the principles of Moral and Pastoral theology 
as directly applied in the care of souls, but rather to the philo- 
sophical and dogmatic aspects of Moral and Sacramental the- 
ology. 

Scotus derives the morality of human actions primarily and 
consistently from his doctrine of the supremacy of the will, be it 
divine or human. 

Hence his ancient and oft-mentioned insistence on the possi- 
bility of actus indifferentes. This quite impractical controversy 
I shall not attempt to settle here. Like a thousand other ques- 
tions disputed between Thomists and Scotists it is not so much 
derivable from actual opposition between the great leaders as 
from the spirit of contention among their disciples.* 


* Les controverses retentissantes qui, depuis six cents ans, groupent an deux 
camps opposés les disciples de St. Thomas et ceux de Duns Scot, sont moins de fait 
de Pun ou Vautre des deux docteurs, que de Vhumeur batailleuse des scholastiques 
posterieurs qui se reclamérent d’eux. (Fr. S. Belmond, “Dieu, existence et cog- 
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noscibilité’’.) 
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What room is there for controversy when all theologians 
must admit with Scotus that there are actus indifferentes, at 
least per accidens, i. e.: while every human being acts usually 
and normally for a motive, bad or good, yet must not necessarily 
do so in every individual case. Such purely speculative dis- 
quisitions are profitable and valuable in the training camp of 
future dialecticians,—practical theology considers them negligible. 

Another bone of contention between the two schools is the 
purely theoretical question whether the external act superinduces 
an additional species of morality over and above the internal, 
spiritual act of the will; here again we have the delectable 
admission of some sort of morality, the panaceal “per accidens’”— 
on which all agree. 

The Subtle Doctor logically extends the principle of “bonum 
ex integra causa” to the human actions of human beings. “Bonitas 
moralis est integritas eorum quae secundum rectam rationem 
operantis dicuntur debere convenire ipsi actui. Est autem alia 
integritas eorum quae secundum dictamen rectae rationis debet 
convenire actui interiori, et eorum quae actui exteriori; igitur et 
alia bonitas moralis et per consequens alia -malitia moralis.” 
(Qu. 18, n.-12.) 


Bertoni adds: “Scotus beyond doubt makes the goodness or 
badness of the human act subsist in the -will; nevertheless he 
recognizes a morality quite distinct and peculiar in the external 
action. Does not Holy Scripture favor this Scotistic thesis?” 


Let us ask, does not common sense do likewise? Stripped 
of its scholastic verbiage, the meaning is simply this: We are 
discussing the morality of human beings, not of angels, or any 
other sort of purely spiritual being. In vindicating a separate 
and distinct morality to the external act we are merely recog- 
nizing this twofold nature of man. His actions, to be truly 
human actions, must be realized, must be materialized, and there 
is all the difference in the world between an act of the spiritual 
will and an act that has found flesh and blood by external ful- 
fillment. 


The same would be true of the operation ad extra of a 
purely spiritual being,—an angel. Undoubtedly, such a spiritual 
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agent may perform through his god-given powers material, ex- 
ternally concreted actions. The whole difference would consist 
in this: that man’s moral actions are fully human actions only 
when externally incarnated,—in a purely spiritual being they 
will be an extra—or preternatural performance. But in either 
case common sense—unhampered by scholastic contentiousness, 
will see a distinct species of morality in the externally com- 
pleted act. Whether an angel or a man is a murderer in will or 
in deed, will always make all the difference in the world. And 
that, in my humble opinion is all the Subtle Doctor intends to say. 
And it is a view which we all as practical theologians, that is 
as ministers of the Sacrament of Penance invariably follow. | 


Next in order Bertoni mentions Scotus’ tenets on the Syn- 
deresis, or the habitus principiorum rationis practicae. Scotus 
holds that one must under all circumstances follow the dictamen 
of conscience. And, in the last analysis, every school of Moral 
Theology teaches exactly that and no more. Unjustly, then, is 
Scotus accused of teaching Tutiorism,—he certainly knows and 
teaches that the human conscience faces great difficulties .in 
determining the morality of innumerable actions. Let me quote 
a passage from the Rep. Paris. 3. d. 25, qu. unic. n. 6., cited by Fr. 
Adectatus of Basly. 


“Licet non quilibet tenetur scire omnia credibilia, tamen tenetur 
vitare errorem. Unde circa illa quae praedicantur in Ecclesia 
communiter non sunt opiniones, et si simplex potest illud appre- 
hendere, tenetur explicite illud credere. Si aliqua de novo pro- 
ponuntur ab aliquo qui tenet vicem Doctoris non tenetur quis 
assentire, sed prius tenetur consulere Ecclesiam et sic errorem 
vitare; quia vel intelligit hoc, et tune tenetur vitare errorem; 
vel non intelligit, et tunc tenetur neutri parti assentire quousque 
illud Ecclesia praedicaverit. Similiter et in moralibus non 
tenetur assentire hoc esse peccatum, nec esse licitum quousque 
Ecclesia dixerit, si ibi sint opiniones, sed debet se tenere in com- 
muni. Sed ubi una opinio dicit aliquid esse peccatum mortale 
et alia opinio dicit quod non est peccatum, est difficile.” 


Perhaps Bertoni’s statement “Les grands scolastiques. n’ont 
pas abordé la grave question du probabilisme” is somewhat too 
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sweeping,—certain it is that I could not discover in Monte- 
fortino’s Summa, otherwise most exhaustive in the treatises on 
Sin, any discussion of the subject, still less any mention of the 
name. . 

But is it not Scotus’ dictum: “Similiter et in moralibus non 
tenetur (quis) assentire hoc esse peccatum nec esse licitum 
quousque Ecclesia dixerit si ibi sint opiniones”’—the key to the 
whole system of Probabilism? Sed debet se tenere in communi. 

“The central doctrine of Probabilism is that in every doubt 
which concerns merely the lawfulness or unlawfulness of an 
action it is permissible to follow a solidly probable opinion in 
favor of liberty even though the opposing view is more probable. 
Probabilists apply their theory only when there is a question 
merely of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of an action because 
in other cases certainty might be demanded on various grounds 
as happens when the validity of the Sacraments, the attainment 
of an obligatory end, and the established rights of another are 
concerned. They apply their doctrine whether the doubt about 
the lawfulness of an action be a doubt of law or a doubt of 
fact which can be reduced to a doubt of law.” 


“They also apply their doctrine not merely to human but also 
to divine and natural laws on the ground that the divine legis- 
lator is not more exacting than a human legislator. They apply 
their principles whether the existence or the cessation of a law 
is concerned since in their estimation liberty is always in pos- 
session.”? (Catholic Encyclopedia. ) 

In what except in terminology does the teaching of the Subtle 
Doctor differ from this: “Unde circa illa quae praedicantur in 
Ecclésia communiter non sunt opiniones et si simplex potest illud 
apprehendere tenetur explicite illud credere.” 

Let me, persuant to the parallelism established by the Subtle 
Doctor himself, transfuse his teaching on matters of faith into 
an expression of his opinion on doubtful lawfulness of a human 
Es ie le 

“Licet non quilibet tenetur habere certitudinem vel esse tutum 
in rébus‘moralibus, tamen tenetur vitare errorem. Unde ‘circa 
ifla quae praecipiuntur in Ecclesia communitur, non sunt opini- 
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ones, et si quis potest illa apprehendere tenetur id facere. Sed si 
res dubia est et ecclesia non jam de hac re judicaverit tunc tenetur 
neutri parti assentire,—and this I translate—‘he is free to follow 
either opinion, —quousque conscientiam efformaverit.” 

“Probabilists apply their doctrine even though the person 
whose action is in question believes that the safe opinion is the 
more probable opinion. If, however, he looks on the safe opinion 
as morally certain, he cannot- lawfully use the opinion of others 
who differ from him. Nor can a person on the same occasion 
use opposing probabilities in his favor in reference to several 
obligations of which one or another would be certainly violated. 
Thus a priest cannot lawfully take meat on the probability that 
Friday has already elapsed and at the same time postpone the 
reading of Compline on the probability that Friday will not 
elapse for some time.” (Catholic Encyclopedia.) 

“Tenetur neutri parti assentire sed debet sibi consistere, 
debet se tenere in communi,” to which I think I may lawfully 
add “sensu.” 

“Finally, Probabilists insist that the opinion in favor of liberty 
must be based on solid arguments, and not on mere flimsy 
reasons which are insufficient to gain the assent of prudent men.” 
(Catholic Encyclopedia.)—Exactly what is said by Scotus: “A 
question of faith or morals cannot become doubtful on any one’s 
representation but “Si aliqua de novo proponuntur ab aliquo 
qui tenet vicem doctoris.” 

Perhaps I am drawing conclusions from this one passage 
of Scotus that are not warranted by the premises, and the oppo- 
nents of Scotus are right after all, but with the cocksureness of 
ignorance I put down Scotus as a Probabilist. 

I am certain that the Doctor of liberty and sound reason 
would be found on the side of those who vindicate human liberty 
and make the greatest lawful allowance for human weakness. 
Alas! that the inaccessibility of the works of Scotus should 
prevent me from a more definite statement of his teaching, which, 
in the present condition of his writings, must be gleaned with 
infinite patience and loss of time from second-hand sources. 
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Here, as in innumerable other instances, we would most prob- 
ably find verified what Hessen, Franz. Studien 1920, p. 13, says 
about Scholasticism in general: “Die vielfach befremdlich klin- 
genden Lehren vergangener Systeme fallen vor dem in die Tiefe 
dringenden Blick als vergaengliche Huellen, und so wird der 
innere Pulsschlag des fremden Systems als der Rythmus der 
eigenen Geistesbewegung empfunden. Es ist derselbe Gedanke, 
den v. Hertling ausdruecken will, wenn er sagt, dass man beim 
Studium der Scholastik immer wieder auf Gedankengaenge stos- 
sen wird, die man nur der geschichtlich bedingten Huelle zu 
entkleiden braucht, um Ziele zu erkennen die wir auch heute 
unserm Nachdenken setzen, und Motive deren treibende Kraft 
der Ablauf der Jahrhunderte nicht gemindert hat.” 


God grant that a more satisfactory edition of the works of 
Scotus enable us soon to remove these severe veils which have 
made of the Subtle Doctor more than of any other great thinker 
of the ages a puzzle and enigma! 


The question touched next in order by Bertoni is the famous 
controversy whether the precepts of the decalogue can be dis- 
pensed with. I dismiss it as purely theoretical and of little if 
any bearing on practical theology. No pastor or confessor will 
ever be perplexed by this speculation. 


The same is true of the shopworn controversies on the nature 
of mortal sin and the essential distinction of the same from 
venial sin; the question whether the malice of sin is intrinsece 
or extrinsece infinite. Likewise the opinions on the constituent 
parts of the Sacrament of Penance belong to the dogmatic, not 
to the practical treatment of the Sacrament of Penance. 


Bertoni enumerates a few other Scotistic peculiarities (which 
he himself styles of minor importance) on the nature of sin. 
“Ea doctrine de Duns Scot sur le peché ne present que des par- 
ticularités *secondaires.” They all flow from the specifically 
Scotistic views on ‘the saipremacy of the will, both human and 
ivitts, 

‘His teaching on de jure et justitia, on the origin of civil powet 
is: part and parcel of common scholastic teaching, and little can 
be gleaned from specifically Scotistic teaching in order to elucidate 
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the questions on political and social reconstruction which are of 
such prime importance in these, our days. 


As to capital punishment Scotus is far in advance of the 
crude and cruel practice of his day. Being myself an opponent 
of capital punishment, I find only one fault with him: that he 
isn’t even more merciful and liberal. 

Another department assigned to my thesis is Pastoral The- 
ology. As mentioned already, I have not been able to discover 
any deep impression made by peculiarly Scotistic doctrine on the 
authors of standard works on this theological discipline. 

Schuech, Amberger, and “Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung”’ 
do not as much as refer to him, not to mention the second-hand 
textbooks we have in English. This is not saying that an excellent 
textbook of Pastoral theology might not be composed from the 
writings of John Duns Scotus, but merely that it would not offer 
any additions to the science. 

As to Liturgy I have not been able to verify the prophecy of 
grand discoveries predicted to me from an investigation of this 
point. The sole example of Scotus’ influence on the liturgy of 
the Church is the famous and everlastingly cited precept of the 
Missal “Si id adverterit post consecrationem (sc. defectus hostiae 
or in hostia) etiam post illius hostiae sumptionem, posita alia 
faciat oblationem, ut supra et a consecratione incipiat scilicet 
illis verbis: Qui pridie quam pateretur, etc.” 

I suppose we all, who have drawn our theological lore from 
Tanquerey remember his words rejecting Scotus’ opinion on this 
matter. 

“Valde probabiliter verba ‘Qui pridie quam pateretur’ non 
sunt ad validitatem necessaria nam ratio allata a Scoto sc. quia 
per ea sacerdotem in nomine Christi loqui manifestatur—non 
valet. Verum est siquidem necessarium esse ut sacerdos verba 
consecrationis proferens loquatur in persona Christi, sed ad hoc 
sufficit ut talem intentionem habeat nec requiruntur verba his- 
torica quae praecedunt. Attamen in praxi cum opinio Scoti 
probabilitate non careat Rubrica praecipit ut, quando consecratio 
iteratur, sacerdos a verbis ‘qui pridie’ incipiat.” 

I have gone to considerable trouble to verify historically the 
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claim made for this rubric: that it has been formulated out of 
respect for the opinions of our great Doctor, but my consultation 
of Thalhofer, Liturgik; Ephemerides Liturgicae; the Rituale 
Rom. Seraph.; Wapelhorst, and the host of other liturgical 
writers has not been attended by any results. These gentlemen 
all copy one from the other, and conscientious citation of authori- 
ties is still a consummation devoutly to be wished for, in all but 
German writers. And even these aliquando dormitant. 

Tanquerey is certainly upheld by Benedict XIV. in “De Sacr.. 
Missae,” Libs 11. Cap- XV, Nor 13. 

“Hunce igitur nos loquendi modum (sc. Eug. IV. in Instruc- 
tione ad Armenos, et Conc. Trid. Sess. 14, cap.3) adhibentes 
dicimus cum communi sententia consecrationis formam in illis 
verbis consistere: Hoc est corpus meum. Vide D. Thomam, 
3. part. quaest. 78, art. 2. Quamquam Scotus in 4. Sent. dist. 8, 
quaest. 2 quaerit an’ea verba ab iis quae praecedunt sejuncta satis 
sint ad formam consecrationis panis, perinde quasi prolata sine 
superioribus potius sacerdotis quam Christi corpus possint in- 
nuere. Haec sententia postulare videtur ad formam consecra- 
tionis illa quoque: Qui pridie quam pateretur, etc.; in eis enim 
fit mentio Christi at ab iis potest intelligi sacerdotem agere ex 
persona Christi. Verum cum satis sit sacerdotem proferre: Hoc 
est corpus meum, cum intentione conficiendi hoc sacramentum; 
intentio enim facit ut ea verba quasi ex persona Christi prolata 
intelligantur; propterea ad formam consecrationis ejusque validi- 
tatem satis sunt ea verba etiamsi praecedentia non recitentur ut 
docet D. Thomas, quam responsionem confirmant Salmaticenses.” 

There remain Canon Law, Mystics and Ascetics, and the 
influence of Scotus on the Councils since the Middle Ages! 

As to Canon Law I have not the least doubt that Scotus has 
been accoucheur at the birth of many a paragraph. All I can 
humbly say is this: that I wasted in vain several days in the 
broiling heat of the terrific June of this year in consulting every 
leading work on Canon Law, including the famous Friedberg 
edition of the Corpus. All for nothing. Two eminent Doctors 
of Canon Law whom I consulted, one of them a renowned: Pro- 
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fessor, were equally arid as sources of information. They had 
never heard of Scotus as a builder of Canon Law. 


As to mystics and Ascetics: there is no doubt that the works 
of Scotus constitute a veritable treasure house of solid and well- 
turned materials for any number of treatises on’ these sacred 
themata; witness ex. gr. the “Mentis in Deum Quotidiana 
Elevatio” culled from the writings of Scotus by Fr. Fernandez,— 
or the interesting work of Pére Deodat de Basly, his “Introduc- 
tion au livre Purquoi Jesus-Christ.” Fr. Michel-Ange, Cap., in 
his “Ossuna en Duns Scot ou la mystique de Saint Francois” 
even maintains that the entire mysticism and literary activity of 
St. Theresa are based on wholly Scotistic ideas. But these ma- 
terials are scattered over the voluminous writings of our Doctor; 
he has not left us any ex professo exposition of his theories that 
might be placed side by side with the mystical and ascetical clas- 
sics of the age. 

For curiosity’s sake permit me to cite a passage from the 
Compendium Historiae Philosophiae of our confrere P. Eusebius 
Stateczny : 

“Si qui opinati sunt Scotum esse mysticum eorum assertio 
destruitur severo charactere omnium operum Scoti. Nullam 
assertionem, imo nec expressionem apud eum invenies quae non 
esset diligenter discussa secundum postulata scientiae; nullum 
clamorem nec suavitatem, ut ajunt, cordis quaeras apud eum 
cum ubique tantum scrutatorem videbis diligentem, et concisarum 
idearum concatenationem pugnamve. Hac in re vere superare 
videretur Aristotelem, si tam prolixus non esset Scotus.” (p. 320.) 
May I quote also Doellinger in his article in the “Kirchen- 
lexicon?” It seems to belong here: 

“What Wadding tells us of the virtues of Scotus, his sanctity 
and his ascetical exercises is culled from authors of a considerably 
later date than his actual life, and we pass it over. But that he 
was a man of keenest intelligence, cold-and dispassionate sharp- 
ness of abstraction,—all these united to profound. faith and to 
child-like piety and devotion ina simply miraculous degree,—this 
is proven by a more intimate study of his writings. And this 
may be: said notwithstanding his being perhaps the most ob- 
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jective theologian of all times. His personality is hardly ever 
glimpsed in slight, individualy colored traces through the rigid 
severity of his reasonings. In vain does the reader spy for the 
real man of flesh and blood; look where you will in these heavy 
tomes; always you will be met by the stern votary of science 
who, looking neither to right nor left, with visor drawn, encased 
in the armor of inexorable logic, pursues his course.” 

Two not at all superficial essays in the Etudes Franciscaines ; 
“La Philosophie Mystique,’ Vol. 8, and “La Mystique Francis- 
caine,” Vol. 5, are likewise completely silent about any influence 
of Scotus on ascetical or mystical theology. 

Finally I have been asked to verify another assertion, viz.: 
“There seems to be no doubt that the opinion of Scotus and 
Scotists have influenced the councils very frequently positively 
or at least negatively in their rulings on things practical.” 

I think it may be stated a priori that there is no “seems” about 
this. But it may. be stated just as categorically that it is an abso- 
lute impossibility to prove this statement except by the profes- 
sional expert on Church History and as the fruit of long and 
painstaking research. Only a well-equipped library could pos- 
sibly furnish the material for such a difficult undertaking, and 
this has not been at my disposal. Anyone at all acquainted with 
the sources from which this material must be drawn will realize 
the absurdity of attempting such a task with a few weeks’ prepara- 
tion. The Collectiones Conciliorum in their musty tomes are 
woefully lacking in indices and other modern aids to the student. 
In the whole of Hefele’s Conz. Gesch. Scotus is mentioned once 
in a footnote, telling us that Pope Sixtus IV. is author of a 
treatise insisting on the essential harmony between Scotus and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. I found some shadowy reminiscence of 
Scotus in an article on the Council of Vienne, and a eulogy was 
pronounced upon him during the Council of Basle. Far be it 
from me to indulge the spirit of levity before this august assembly, 
but if further communications are to be made by poor me I'll 
be extremely grateful to any member who can place me in pos- 
session of a clue,—otherwise I'll gladly appear again before you 
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after a few years of arduous perusal of the terrifying “Schar- 
teken” of Merlin and Surius of Labbé and Hardouin and Mansi. 

More abundant was the yield from the “Istoria Del Concil‘o 
Di Trento” by Sforza Pallavicino. 

In Vol. 2..p. 167 Scotus is quoted against Sarpi’s aspersions 
on the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception as a form of popu- 
lar superstition or ignorance. 

Sarpi misrepresents Scotus either through ignorance or malice 
when he accuses-him of stating no more than: 

God could have brought it about: 

1. That Mary never would have been in sin; 
2. That Mary had only been for an instant in sin; 


3. That Mary had been in sin for some time, 
but that it is known only to His Divine Majesty what actually 
took place and that we have no revelation regarding this. And 
that, according to Scotus, the first part is merely probable re- 
- serving the authority of the Scriptures and the Church. 

Pallavicino defends Scotus against this misstatement by ad- 
ducing the historical fact that Scotus in Oxford already i.e., 
before his coming to Paris, did not content himself with refuting 
the arguments against the immunity of the Blessed Virgin, but 
that he on the contrary endeavors to formulate the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of it. And especially this, in answer to the 
opinion of St. Thomas: that the Blessed Virgin could not be 
called redeemed by Christ if she had not been previously a slave 
to sin. This is refuted by Scotus thus: 

“That Christ could not be called with the fullest possible 
right a perfect redeemer if he had not redeemed at least one 
person perfectly, i. e. from all the consequences of sin. And since 
to be in the disfavor of God even for one moment is a great 
affliction indeed, it was unbecoming in a perfect redemption that 
its object should have been hateful to God even for a moment, 
a day, etc. This is the well-known argument for the actuality 
of Mary’s redemption by Christ in spite of her Immaculate Con- 
ception.” 

On p. 258 of the same volume we are told that the council 
listened respectfully to the defense of Scotus by Bonaventure 
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Pio, General of the Conventuals. He spoke in favor of the opinion 
held by Scotus that in particular cases certainty of faith may be 
had regarding justification—but this exception was not incor- 
porated in the decree because the latter had been purposely 
couched in such terms as uncompromisingly condemned heretical 
opinions while, at the same time, not offending any Catholic 
author. 

In Vol. 3, p. 685, Scotus is adduced in support of an opinion 
against Canon 3, defining the institution of the Holy Priesthood 
at the Last Supper by the words: ‘Do this in commemoration of 
me. To both St. Thomas and Scotus is attributed the opinion 
that the apostles indeed received the powers of the Holy Priest- 
hood at the Last Supper, but for the actual use of the same they 
awaited the coming of the Holy Ghost. But let us moderate our 
joy at this distinction bestowed on the Subtle Doctor. Their 
names and teachings were introduced, as Pallavicino tells us with 
unconscious naivité, by the Fathers of the Council simply to delay 
the work of this particular session of the Council so as to give 
the Archbishop of Granada a chance to await the coming of his 
French friends; a matter of interest to him because he intended 
to join forces with them in suggesting certain reforms. The 
human element is not absent even from ie deliberations of an 
Ecumenical Council! 


A like piece of involuntary humor is introduced by Pallavicino 
when he tells us Vol. 2, p. 258-9 that the Dominicans did not 
object to an explicit exception of Our Lady by the Council from 
the universal Decree of Original guilt on doctrinal grounds, but 
the fight was whether this should be. done in such a manner as 
would give praise to the Franciscans! 


Again Pallavicino defends the Council against Sarpi for using 
the word Hierarchia. The ancient usage of the word is alleged 
by Pallavicino, and he expressly mentions as a clincher the use 
of the word by Scotus in-his definition of Holy Orders as “una 
facolta speciale a porre in esecuzione alcun atto spirituale nella 
gerarchia ecclesiastica,” in preference to “hierodiaconia’” and 
“hierodulia.” 


Pallavicino although seemingly not particularly prejudiced in 
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favor of Scotus and the Franciscan School, is nevertheless at 
great pains to emphasize the importance of Scotus in the eyes of 
the Council and he vigorously defends his opinions as. well as 
opposes any attempt of Soave, (Sarpi,) to make an ally out of 
him. 

At great length he discusses Sarpi’s slurs on the Franciscans 
regarding the famous controversy on the Materia Sacr. Poeni- 
tentiae. 

He expressly states that the Council refused to call the actus 
poenitentis the materia sacramenti, and this out of respect for 
Scotus. Sarpi pretends that the Franciscans were mightily put 
out about the declaration of the Council. 

Pallavicino answers that there was nothing contained in this 
declaration which might justly displease them. “The Council,” 
says he, “does not call the acts of the penitent the materia sacra- 
menti, but. the quasi materia and comes very near adopting the 
opinion, aye and the very terminology, of Scotus by calling them 
the quasi materia.” “E cosi venne piutosto a confermar la sen- 
tenza di Scoto.” 

“Ora io rispondo che ne poteva loro spiacere cid che il con- 
cilio non disse,—peroché non chiamo egli quegli atti materia 
ma, guasi-materia del sacramento; e cosi venne piu:tosto a con- 
fermar la sentenza di Scoto; che non sieno veramente materia: 
né rimanea luogo per disputar sopra cid quando Eugenio Quarto, 
e seco il Concilio Fiorentino nel decreto agli Armeni aveva usata 
la stessa forma di parlare.”’ 

Would that, “né rimanea luogo per disputar!’’ But no, this 
regular resurrectionist among Scotistic fossils bobs up again 
and again, latest in the “De Clavium Potestatis existentia atque 
natura” of my dear Confere, Ambrosio Villalpando. I quote 
only one passage from his discussion, and this with my whole 
heart: “Acerrime disputatum est, et proh Dolor! Adhuc dis- 
putatur !” 

Justly does Pallavicino conclude his paragraph: “E noi gia 
vedemmo che il concilio procedé in cid con molto rispetto verso 
’opinione di Scoto dichiarando nel capo 3. e nel canone 4. i pre- 
nominati atti del penitente non parte del sacramento, ma della 
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penitenza; ed esplicando nel sudetto capo 3, the intanto si chia- 
mano parti della pentitenza in quanto per instituzione di Dio 
richieggonsi nel pentitente ali’ integrita del sacramento, e alla 
piena e perfetta remission de’ peccati.” (P. 720.) 

Truly: Faciendi plures libros nullus est finis! As I was em- 
ployed on these extremely unsatisfactory paragraphs I again and 
again meditated on these words. What apology am I to’‘make for 
inflicting my libellus on the patience and forbearance of this 
conference? What is, what should be the purpose of this meet- 
ing, devoted to John Duns Scotus? Has Scotus really any mes- 
sage for our time and generation, or is it true what the Ami de 
Clergé of France remarked a few years ago 'sneeringly about the 
attempted revival of Neo-Scotism: “L’Ecole Franciscaine, elle 
est mort, bien morte; si tant est qu’ell ait jamais vecu!”’ And 
if Scotus has any importance for our turbulent and problematic 
age,—how are we to bring it to deserved recognition? 


May I, with a slight digression from the title given to my 
subject venture on submitting a few practical remarks bearing - 
on these questions ? 

Scotus indeed has a message and a mission to our times, and 
especially to the Friars Minor living in these our times. And 
the present Conference is to be congratulated on inaugurating a 
revival of Neo-Scotism in this part of the English speaking world. 
As I have remarked in the introduction of this essay,—we are 
in the fullest sense doing pioneer work and making a beginning 
which should have been made long ago. 

In the first place: is a revival of interest in Scotus, and ex- 
tensive and intensive study of Scotus compatible with the spirit 
and letter of the directions given to theological studies by Leo 
XIII. with his insistence on St. Thomas and chrystallized in the 
corresponding paragraphs of the new Codex Juris Canonici? 
It is;—and it needed no apologies and excuses to justify the 
splendid articles of Frs. Fulgence and Berard in the Ecclesiastical 
Review. 

Permit me to quote from and to paraphrase the excellent 
study of Father Ehrle, than whom there is no more competent 
authority on the subject: “Grundsaetzliches zur Characteristik 
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der neueren und neuesten Scholastik” in Stimmen der Zeit, 6: 
-Erg. Hit. 1918. lbbat 

The return to St. Thomas desired by Leo XIII. and his two 
successors implies two things: drill (training), and research; +a 
return to his doctrine and, in the second place, and of even greater 
importance, a return to his spirit and method.. The latter. is the 
source of his doctrinal theses and only full understanding of this 
scientific method can enable us to extract the full value of his 
teaching according to the needs of a totally different situation 
and condition of time! 

Another important distinction is adverted to by Fr.’ Ehrle 
when he tells us that Pius X. and Benedict XV., by no means 
make St. Thomas the exclusive authority for tieblégical sul 
less philosophical, instruction. 

Now a thorough appreciation and full understanding of St. 
Thomas are impossible except through a full and thorough under- 
standing of the spirit of the times, whose offspring his writings 
are. 

The Summa, no matter how immeasurably superior it may 
be to other productions of the time, is yet a real child to the times 
with all the perfections and’ imperfections of its father, and its 
superiorities and peculiarities cannot’ possibly be ascertained and 
appreciated without an adequate knowledge of that time. Ceti- 
turies of progressive activity separate us from its birth. “It must 
therefore wear a strange and illegible physiognomy, hence it is 
in need of propaedeutical studies to a far higher degree than the 
Greek and Roman Classics, precisely because the latter are based 
on foundations purely, or at least largely, literary and common- 
place. . 

Now I venture to say that of all the aids and necessary tools 
for a. deeper study of St. Thomas none is more indispensable 
than a thorough knowledge of John Duns Scotus, the—I refuse 
to admit it for one moment—not adversary, but companion in 
arms and complement of St. Thomas. More about this later on, 
I-wish to say right here that one of the first results of an objective 
study of Scotus will be the final destruction of the pernicious, 
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and persistent historical myth, that the two great Doctors of the 
Middle Ages were really opponents or antagonists. ~ ‘ 


The Church and its Supreme Pontiffs never intended to rele- 
gate Scotus to oblivion by exalting St. Thomas. They merely 
intended to place philosophical and theological instruction on 
the safest and most thoroughly tested basis. The acknowledged 
method of Catholic study, i.e. the scholastic method was to be 
made the common treasure of all students in its purest and clearest 
exposition and that, beyond all doubt and cavil, is the Summa of 
St. Thomas. After six hundred years of testing and experiment- 
ing the Church surely might risk to settle at least on a common 
textbook for her schools. 

But this by no means excludes deep and intensive studies of 
the other great masters of the heyday of Scholasticism; on the 
contrary, this is made imperative and a conditio sine qua non. 


Modern philological and scientific method has made such 
comparative study a criterion for the explanation of a chronicle, 
of a classic; how then could we be satisfied with less, how could 
we draw such a monstrous conclusion in the case of the textbook 
of the first and foremost of all sciences! 

It has been said that these papal directions, and especially 
the provisions of Canon Law in favor of St. Thomas have elim- 
inated Catholic Philosophy and Theology from the circle of true 
and free sciences since a single textbook has become the norm 
and circumference of their activity. 

Nothing could be less true. Catholic theology, after as well 
as before this new legislation, retains its own object and spacious 
field. The pontifical direction, the official textbook, is merely a 
warning, a fence erected to keep the unwary pilgrim from the 
abyss. One danger threatens indeed, and it is the more imminent, 
the more this obligation to follow the doctrine of St. Thomas is 
insisted upon and extended to the entire content of his system, 
viz.: the danger that his teaching is accepted merely by. exercise 
of the memory, merely believed on the authority of the Saint and 
of the papal direction. It is the teacher’s, the lector’s duty to 
guard against this danger. We must insist on the personal effort 
of every student to make the doctrine of the Master really his 
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own by clear and actual thinking, until he has individually con- 
vinced himself of the truth and logical cogency of every propo- 
sition and every thesis. 

This, according to Fr. Ehrle is true even of the 24 theses 
carefully elaborated by the S. Congregation of studies and which 
form a brief synopsis of the philosophical tenets of St. Thomas. 

These theses are prescribed merely “velutt tutae. normae 
directivae,’ and the Holy Father even refuses to prescribe their 
acceptance in the present status of the respective controversies. 


In his letter to the Jesuit General Wladimir Ledochowski 
Benedict XV. answers his inquiries on this point: 

Quo quidem in judicio recte Nos te sensisse arbitramur 
quum eos putasti Angelico Doctori satis adhaerere qui universas 
de Thomae doctrina theses perinde proponendas censeant ac tutas 
ad dirigendum normas nullo scilicet omnium amplectendarum 
thesium imposito officio. . 

Ejusmodi spectantes regulam possunt Societatis alumna jure 
timorem deponere ne eo quo par est obsequio jussa’non prose- 
quantur Romanorum Pontificum quorum ea constans_ sententia 
fuit ducem ac magistrum in theologiae et philosophiae_studiis 
Sanctum Thomam haberi opus esse, integro tamen cuique de ts in 
utramgue partem disputare de quibus possit, soleatque: disputart. 

Haec si fiant illa certe summopere probanda consequentur 
bona ut cum fratrum caritas ab offensione custodiatur tum debita 
in Vicarium Christi observantia veneratioque vigeat,; quae quidem 
si nulli non praecepta Christiano est, at vero peculiari pera: 
officio censenda est Societatem Jesu perstringere. 

Fr. Ehrle expressly adds to these words of Pope Benedict 
XV., March 19th, 1917, that there is here no question whatever 
of a dispensation, since such a one was neither asked for nor 
granted. .Nor do the Canones 589 and 1366 of the New Codex 
pass beyond the limits already defined by the Sacred Congr. of 
Studies, not to mention at all that it would be preposterous to 
argue a change of mind in Benedict XV. about a question that 
had been mooted for years. 

_No let or hindrance therefore is iaten ded or offered to the 
free and untrammeled study and elucidation of Scotistic doc- 


. 
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trines and the Church is far from objecting to the auspicious 
revival of Neo-Scotism. 


But how are we to proceed in this important undertaking? 

In the first place all merely polemical discussion would be 
futile. St. Thomas is and will remain the foremost “princeps 
Scholasticorum.” While we are not forbidden to continue the 
discussion of the controversial points between the great Doctors, 
it may well be asked whether it is profitable or even advisable. 

We ought at least realize that it is exactly the foremost and 
best qualified exponents of John Duns Scotus who again and 
again remind us of the fact, or at least express the well-founded 
surmise, that the two great leaders are not by any means as far 
apart as is often asserted ignorantly or through utterly mistaken 
and blind partisanship. 


Nor will any appreciable good results be realized -until we 
have a thoroughly reliable edition of the works of Scotus. It 
will be hard to gainsay that Scotus belongs for the time being 
chiefly to the philologian, the master of textual criticism and to 
the Church Historian. And.here we Franciscans are called upon 
to fulfill a sacred duty and to expiate a crime. It is little less 
than the shame and disgrace of our Order that we are still without 
this much desired complete and critical edition of the writings 
of Scotus. Most justly Fr. Ehrle informs us, in speaking of 
Scholasticism in general, that painstaking and conscientious work 
will have to be done here before we may safely claim to even 
understand the great Master whose praise is in every mouth, 
but of whom we Franciscans more than members of other 
religious Orders, aye, far more even than scientists of the laity, 
must shamefacedly acknowledge: Laudatur et alget. 


How little may be taken for granted in the present editions 
of many medieval writers, how inaccurately and ignorantly of the 
canons of modern textual criticism many of their editors pro- 
ceeded, may be seen from the studies of Fr. Pertz, S. J., in 
Stimmen der Zeit, 1919. 3. Erg. Hft. “Untersuchungen zu 
Urkundenfaelschungen des Mittelalters,’ and what new surprises 
and discoveries always confront the conscientious worker is seen 
from the investigations of Fr. Pelzer, in the same periodical, 1920, 
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where we are shown that large portions of the famous Speculum 
naturale of Vincent of Beauvais are copied from the Summa de 
naturalibus of Albertus Magnus, while even eminent critics had 
always thought them part of his commentary on Aristotle. 


As long as we have not the real Scotus, as long as we must 
laboriously disencumber his genuine word from the obtrusive 
and impertinent lucubrations of his commentators, who have 
simply smothered the text of the master, it will be a most toil- 
some undertaking to bring the thoughts of the Subtle Doctor 
before a public that is accustomed to accurate and thoroughly 
reliable editions of far lesser lights. Our conference, therefore, 
it would seem to me, ought to make a strong and urgent appeal 
for a speedy inception of this most important desideratum. 

Nor will it do to merely eulogize and extol the merits of our 
great Doctor. Enough of this has been done. What Scotus 
would tell us would assuredly be: “Have pity on me, at least you, 
my brethren. It is through your carelessness, through your indif- 
ference and disregard, even for my good name, that I am the 
least-understood and best-calumniated thinker of the ages.” We 
ought to make a thorough conversion from the attitude but too 
often assumed in our colleges, seminaries and houses of study. 
Love and interest for our great Doctor must again be carefully 
cultivated. He surely deserves it. 

It may have seemed a formidable picture which I have 
delineated from Stateczny and Doellinger; it seems to exhibit a 
cold and forbidding character. But nothing could be further 
from the reality, no patron of the Sacred Sciences ought to have 
a greater appeal to our young men than the Subtle Doctor. A 
more intimate acquaintance with him and his life-work will go 
far in curing the curse and bane of present-day theological study: 
shallowness, mechanism, mere study by rote and memory, mere 
lazy acquiescence with the voice of authority, but without real 
conviction. 

I dare call Scotus the Philosopher and Theologian of the 
Twentieth Century. What are the chief evils of the day, and how 
may Scotus serve as our champion against them? 

The first is widespread apostasy from unconditional accept- 
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ance of the Divinity of Christ. And here no one is more 
competent to be our teacher than the Doctor of the Primacy of 
Christ as the centre of the World’s History, of all the plans of 
the Divine economy,—of all God’s operations ad extra. 

The cause of this apostasy is not advance of human knowl- 
edge, but unexampled decay of intellectual industry; it is the 
modern newspaper and magazine belief which has taken the 
place of medieval intellectual vigor and humble recognition of the 
limits of human understanding. It is not the wise man, but the 
fool who today, as at all times, saith in his heart: there is no 
God. It is the chief representative of the intense mentality of 
the Middle Ages whose works will teach us to believe again that 
we may understand and to impart the same knowledge to an age 
and generation that has fallen away from the faith of the Middle 
Ages because it is too lazy and shallow to think. Nor is there 
any doubt that the protagonist of the Immaculate Conception will 
be a powerful instructor in how to combat the universal moral 
corruption of a world “whose time has stopped at ‘sex’ o’clock.” 


The second great evil of the day is unprecedented social unrest 
and discontent. In the last analysis this is merely the logical 
outcome of the great Lutheran Revolution. In Luther’s “De 
servo abitrio” may be found the roots of all the economical, 
historical and other Determinisms that form the backbone of 
every socialistic and communistic system. And no leader is 
more competent to guide us in our counter-attacks; none better 
qualified—and this must be religiously remembered,—to limit our 
concessions to. these powerful theories of the day, than the 
uncompromising advocate of the Sovereign Freedom of the Will. 


As to us Friars Minors,—let us often ask ourselves: who was 
this intellectual giant, this Titan who has swayed the direction of 
human thought for seven centuries as few others have done, this 
other king of the Scholastics who, together with Thomas Aquinas 
finds his equals only in Plato and Aristotle of old? A young and 
humble friar of four and thirty years! 


What a compelling example of a life devoted to holiness and 
duty, a life of single-hearted application to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge! We ask for miracles in the life of Scotus,—what greater 
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miracle than that life! How pure and holy must have been that 
youth who at the age when most of us are just beginning to 
discover ourselves, had done immortal service to the cause of God 
and of His Church, how extreme must have been his asceticism, 
how real—not indeed how sentimental—his mysticism, how 
steadily must have burnt the pure flame of that short life—truly, 
consummatus im brevi explevit tempora multa. God in his 
inscrutable providence has not seen fit to accord as yet to Vener- 
able John Duns Scotus the honors of the Altar,—nevertheless I 
dare say without fear of contradiction: More than any other 
Saint and Teacher of our Order he ought to be the object of the 
hero-worship and the favorite Patron of our Students and Clerics. 


APPENDIX. 


(The following letters are copied from the “Stimmen der Zeit,” Erg. 
Hit. 6, “Grundsatzleches zur Characteristik der neueren und neuesten 
Scholastik,’ by Franz Ehrle, S. J.) 


Letter of Father General Ledochowski, S. J. to His Holiness, Bene- 
dict XV. 

Romaeg, die 9 Martii, 1915. 
BEATISSIME PATER: 
* Ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestrae provolutus humiliter peto, ut Sanctitas 
Vestra ad dubia omnia tollenda responsum datum piae memoriae P. Gen- 
erali Martin in quaestione de reali inter essentiam et existentiam distinc- 
tione approbare dignetur.—Responsum vero fuit sequens: 

Sententia realis distinctionis inter essentiam et existentiam, prouti sen- 
tentia contraria, est in Societate libera et unicuique licet eam sequi et 
docere sub hac tamen duplici conditione;- 1. ne eam quasi fundainentum 
faciat totius philosophiae Christianae atque necessariam asserat ad pro- 
bandam existentiam Dei ejusque attributa, infinitudinem, etc., et ad dog- 
mata rite explicanda et illustranda; 2. ne ulla nota inuratur probatis et 
eximiis Societatis Doctoribus, quorum laus est in Ecclesia. 

Et Deus. 

5 Wt. Lepocuowsk1, Praep. Gen. Soc. Jesu. 


The answer of Pope Benedict XV. follows: 
Ex Agrpisus VATICANIS, die 9 Martii, 1915. 
Praedictum responsum R. P. Martin novimus exaratum fuisse juxta 
mentem Leonis XIII. fel. rec. ideoque illud approbamus et nostrum omnino 


facimus. 
Benepictus PP. XV. 
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The second letter of Benedict XV. was occasioned by a circular of the 
General directed to the Order by authority of the last General Congre- 
gation of the Society which circular discusses the problem of adherence to 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. This circular was submitted to the Holy 
Father before publication. 

After taking cognizance of the same Benedict XV. directed the following 
letter to the General: 


Dilecto filio Wladimiro Ledochowski, Praeposito Generali Societatis Jesu. 
Zizers 


Benedictus PP. XV. Dilecte fili, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 


Quod de fovenda divi Thomae doctrina sollicitus tuam Societatem 
Jesu aperire mentem deliberaveris, scriptamque in id epistolam, antequam 
Sodalibus mitteres, Nobis officiose subjeceris, grate admodum et oppor- 
tune fecisti. 


Qui enim, ut nostri, complures usque adhuc occasiones studiose quae- 
sivimus edicendi publice quantum Nobis cordi sit honorem disciplinae 
Aquinatis catholicis in scholis debitum haberi, fieri non poterat ut non 
libenter praeceptiones legeremus, quibus aptam et consentaneam ipse etiam 
operam confers optatis Nostris explendis. 


Neque minus jucunde animadvertimus aequa te lance rationem 
momenta perpendisse quibus, quemadmodum oporteat a Sancti Thomae 
doctrinis esse, hinc inde disceptando contenditur. 


Quo quidem in judicio recte Nos te sensisse arbitramur, quum eos 
putasti Angelico Doctori satis adhaerere, qui universas de Thomae doctrina 
theses perinde proponendas censeant, ac tutas ad dirigendum normas, 
nullo scilicet omnium amplectendarum thesium imposito officio. 


Ejusmodi spectantes regulam, possunt Societatis alumni jure timorem 
deponere ne eo quo par est obsequio jussa non prosequantur Romanorum’ 
Pontificum, quorum ea constans sententia fuit, ducem ac magistrum in 
theologiae et philosophiae studiis Sanctum Thomam haberi opus esse, 
integro tamen cuique de iis in utramque partem disputare, de quibus 
possit soleatque disputari. 


Haec si fiant, illa certe summopere probanda consequentur bona, ut 
quum fratrum caritas ab offensione custodiatur, tum debita in Vicarium 
Christi observantia veneratioque vigeat; quae quidem, si nulli non prae- 
cepta christiano est, at vero peculiari quodam officio censenda est So- 
cietatem Jesu perstringere. 

Nos autem, compositis dissidiis additisque cognitioni veri animis, non 
modo sacrarum disciplinarum extituram inde progressionem speramus, 
verum etiam Sodalitatem ipsam, tam bene de Ecclesia meritam, profec- 
turam, exemploque et Angelici Doctoris asseclis et caritatis divinae 
studiosis futuram confidimus. 


Auspicem coelestis gratiae Nostraeque benevolentiae testem Aposto- 
licam Benedictionem tibi, Magistris ac Sodalibus universis ex animo 
impertimus, 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die 19 Martii 1917, Pontificatus Nostri 
Anno Tertio. Benedictus PP. XV. 
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DISCUSSION. 


FR. DAVID :—It is a common thing nowadays to look back upon the 
great Scholastics of the Middle Ages as men who did nothing but specu- 
late on all the disputed questions of Theology and Philosophy, and whose 
Bearing of Scotistic teaching has no practical value. I believe that 
Teaching on Scotus would be placed first in this list by 
Prssdcal Theclosy most scholars of the present day, thanks to our 
By modern text-books of Theology and Philosophy, 
which give him credit only for theorizing. A study, however, of the 
works of Duns Scotus in the spirit of fairness reveals the practical char- 
acter of his teaching. 


As St. Thomas is frequently called an Intellectualist becatise of the - 
importance he gives to the intellective faculty of man, Scotus is called 
a Voluntarist, because of the prominence he gives to the human will. 
Accordingly, St. Thomas regards theology as principally speculative, 
“magis speculativa quam practica,’ inasmuch as it enlightens man’s in- 
tellect concerning divine things, of which he will receive a perfect knowl- 
edge in the future life by the Beatific Vision. Scotus, however, regards 
theology as primarily practical, inasmuch as it leads in this life to a union 
with God by love, and to a perfection of this love in the future life. 
While Scotus does not deny that the Beatific Vision is essential to the 
happiness of the Blessed, he insists upon Beatific Love as the principal 
element of this happiness. 

In accordance with his teaching of the preeminence of the will, the 
Subtle Doctor regards the will as an important factor in determining 
the moral goodness of an act. It is true, the will is not the only factor, 
for Scotus also held to the principle “bonitas ex integra causa.’ But if 
an act objectively good, is performed without any deliberation concern- 
ing the end, i. e., without any intention of directing it to a good end, 
the act is not morally good, but morally indifferent; the act is, how- 
ever, a human act, for it is supposed that man adverts to what he is 
doing and acts freely. In its strict sense, however, indifferent acts are 
those human acts that are indifferent as to all their elements, object, 
circumstances, and end; such are the acts of shaving, reading news- 
papers, eating, etc, which are truly human acts, provided they are de- 
liberate. It cannot be proved that I have any obligation of directing 
such acts to a good end. It is in this latter sense that St. Bonaventure, 
Scotus, and the Scotists usually speak of the possibility of indifferent 
acts in individuo. The question here is: whether human acts can be 
morally indifferent; an act, otherwise indifferent in every respect, may 
become a: moral act, either good or bad by the “finis operantis;” if the 
agent, however, neglects the determination of the end, such an act would 
be neither good nor bad, but morally indifferent. 

The question of indifferent’ acts in the supernatural order likewise 
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shows forth the prominence of the will in a striking manner. Scotus 
teaches that one who is in the state of grace can elicit an indifferent 
act, i. e., one which is not meritorious. A meritorious act must be 
morally good, and hence as acts which are morally indifferent are possi- 
ble also for one who is in the state of grace, they would not be mer- 
itorious, unless they are referred to God at least by a virtual intention. 
This teaching of Scotus affords a reason for the counsel given by St. 
Paul: “Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all 
to the glory of God.” It also gives a basis for the counsel of all leaders 
in the spiritual life, who recommend the morning offering, and the 
repetition of the offering frequently during the day, in order to make 
sure that we have at least a virtual intention at all times. If there were 
»no morally indifferent acts, there would be no indifferent acts quoad 
meritum for one who is in the state of grace, and hence there would 
be no need of a virtual intention by which our actions are referred to 
God. On the contrary since this intention is so much insisted upon by 
St. Paul and ascetical teachers, we may conclude that it is due to the 
fact that there are certain acts which are morally indifferent in individuo. 


For morally good acts no special reference to God is required accord- 
ing to the more common teaching of theologians, for such acts are the 
actions of children of God and eo ipso are deserving of a reward. It 
should be observed that this more common teaching harmonizes better 
with the theology of Scotus than with that of St. Thomas. If there 
is a real distinction between charity and sanctifying grace, our good acts 
should also be motived by charity, and hence a special intention refer- 
ing our good acts to God should be necessary. On the other hand, if 
charity and sanctifying grace are really identical, our good acts are acts 
of love of God by the very fact that they are performed by one who is in 
the state of sanctifying grace, and hence need not be referred to God by 
a special intention. This is only another evidence of the practical char- 
acter of Scotistic doctrine. 


There is another teaching of Scotus and his School which I should 
like to consider, namely that concerning the distinct morality of the ex- 
ternal act. It is true that every deliberate external act involves a corre- 
sponding internal act, but it is not necessary that it derive all its moral 
character from that internal act. He who scandalizes another by his 
external act, or does great injustice to another, cannot be essentially in 
the same state before God as one who merely has the desire of per- 
forming an act from which scandal or injustice would follow. More- 
over, the divine command, as taught by the Council of Trent, requires 
that all mortal sins must be confessed “in specie ac singillatim,” as also 
the circumstances which change the species; this would seem to confirm 
the Scotist teaching, for if the external act is neither specifically nor 
numerically distinct from the internal sin, there is no sufficient reason 
why the external act needs to be confessed at all; the external execution 
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is no circumstance changing the species, and hence, that can be no 
reason for the necessity of confessing them. Moreover, if, as the op- 
ponents teach, the external act merely increases the morality of the 
internal act by intensifying or protracting it, the external act would be 
nothing more than a “‘circumstantia aggravans;” but in the Tract on 
Penance these same Theologians will tell you that “circumstantiae ag- 
gravantes’” need not be confessed unless they change the theological 
species of the sin. There seems to be some inconsistency here. 


As I have just touched upon an aspect of the Sacrament of Penance, 
I should like to say a word on the much discussed question concerning 
the essence of this Sacrament. I referred in my paper to the* specula- 
tive side of the question, and mentioned that it is confirmed by the 
universal practice of priests absolving conditionally those who are de- 
prived of their senses. Theologians of the Thomist persuasion try to 
weaken the Scotist position by saying that this practice of giving con- 
ditional absolution is only due to the fact that priests try whatever might 
benefit men in articulo mortis; the fact that they absolve conditionally, 
and not absolutely, shows the uncertainty of the Scotist teaching. I 
would retort, that the absolution is given conditionally, not because the 
Scotist teaching is probable, but because it is uncertain whether such 
a person destitute of his senses is properly disposed.. Everyone recog- 
nizes that in the present order God forgives no one, unless he is sorry. 
for his sins. If I were certain that the unconscious person had the re- 
quisite disposition, there would be no reason for not absolving absolutely. 
The argument, therefore, of the Scotists, based upon the universal practice 
of priests, is not as weak as is generally supposed. 

In closing I would repeat what I stated in my paper that, while most 
theologians at the present time are Thomists in theory, all are Scotists 


in practice. 


FR. PHILIP :—While discussing the question of “The Franciscan 
School and Ascetical Theology” permit me to enter a strong plea for 
more “Franciscanism” in the retreats we are called upon to preach, 
: especially to the religious. You must have observed, 
The Franciscan ee the cme Baer books available differ but very 
Method. little from each other. They are all based on the 
Ignatian Method. This method has received the approbation of the 
highest Ecclesiastical authorities, and my plea is not to supplant but to 
franciscanize it. 

“Love” is the keynote of the life of our Seraphic Father and of the 
works of our Seraphic Doctor. ‘“Preponderance of the will over the in- 
-tellect” is basic in the philosophy of Scotus. These two ideas should 
give character and color to the whole retreat and, more or less, to each 


lecture. 
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In the first part of the retreat we meditate on God our first beginning 
and last end, on God, the Creator of man, to whom man owes in conse- 
quence absolute fealty and submission. But let us not omit to emphasize 
that it is the Love of God that made us. In the making of man the 
Love of God must be viewed as prior even to the Omnipotence of God, 
because love was the spring that set his omnipotence in motion. St. 
Augustine says: “Quia Deus- bonus nos sumus.” And as the Love of 
God, i. e., his love for us was the “prime beginning” of our existence, 
so the Love of God, i. e., our love for him is the “last end”. of our 
being, and loving God and being loved by him will be our only and 
blissful and lasting occupation in heaven. A development of these 
thoughts will take away much of that dryness and sameness from the 
first part of the retreat of which so many religious complain. An ap- 
propriate motto for these thoughts is the prayer of St. Francis, “My God 
and my All,” i. e, the Love of God the Alpha and Omega of my 
existence! 


In considering the nature of sin let us make much of the Scotistic view 
that sin is primarily an “aversion” from God and a “conversion” to 
creatures; that in every mortal sin we repudiate God our “highest good” 
and that in this sense each mortal sin is constructive (though not formal) 
hatred of God. By abandoning our highest good we relinquish “lasting 
happiness” and thus the sinner becomes his own executioner. This thought 
has as much power to draw us from sin as the thought that sin is re- 
bellion against God, which rebellion the Justice of God is constrained 
to punish. 

In the “via illuminativa” the love of the God Man should be the burden 
of all our discourses,—his “amor affectivus” in the hidden life, his “amor 
effectivus” in his public life, and both intensified in his Sacred Passion 
and Redeeming Death. The motto of this part of the retreat might be: 
“Learn of me for I am meek and humble of heart!” According to St. 
Francis de Sales humility is “charity descending” and charity is “humility 
ascending.” We all were agreeably surprised when, listening to the 
scholarly Paper of Father Parthenius Minges, O. F. M., we heard that the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart is preeminently a Franciscan devotion. And 
if the Sacred Heart is a symbol of the loving will and the willing love 
of the God Man, then that devotion to the Sacred Heart is far from 
being sentimental or making us so. 


If the audience is sufficiently interested, it may, at times, produce much 
spiritual good to explain the central and pivotal position of the Mystery 
of the Incarnation in the system of Scotistic Theology; and in explain- 
ing the happiness of heaven let us stress the beatific Love of God with 
its consequent beatific Joy—both of which demand the “lumen gloriae” 
and the beatific vision as indispensable conditions, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Franciscan Educational Confer- 
ence begs leave to submit respectfully the following resolutions: 


1. We extend our profound thanks to the M. Rev. Fr. General of the 
Order for his seraphic blessing, for his paternal favor and words of kindly 
approbation addressed to this Conference on the occasion of its third 
annual meeting. 


2. We wish to express our grateful appreciation of the honor conferred 
upon us by the message of fraternal greeting and benediction from- His 
Grace, the M. Rev. Albert Daeger, O. F. M., D.D., Archbishop of Santa Fe. 

3. As the success we have hitherto achieved in our educational work is 
due, under God, in largest measure to the encouraging patronage and 
generous support we have received from our Provincial Superiors, we 
beg to express to each and every one of them our sentiments of abiding 
gratitude and respectful submission to their paternal guidance and 
instructions. : 

A. "To the V.- Revy.. Thomas Petrie, O. M.. Cap., Provincial of the 
Pennsylvania Province of the Capuchin Fathers, we express our grateful 
appreciation of the higher honor conferred upon our Conference by his 
presence at every session of our third annual meeting. 

5. To the Rev. Fr. Leonard Neukirchen, O. F. M., Guardian of the 
Franciscan Friary, West Park, O., to the Rev. Conradin Wallbraun and 
the Friars of this splendid community, we extend warm thanks for their 
cordial welcome and delightful hospitality. 

6. We extend the glad hand of welcome to the Franciscan Provinces 
of Germany who have launched an educational conference similar to the 
Franciscan Educational Conference of America, and we assure them that 
we shall co-operate with them to the fullest extent of our ability. 

7. The present Scotistic movement of the Franciscan School should 
receive every encouragement on the part of our lectors of philosophy and 
theology. They should strive throughout the course of study to enable 
our students to present the ancient Scotistic doctrines in a form that will 
appeal to the modern mind. 

We call upon all our confreres to aid by subscriptions and literary 
contributions the splendid quarterly, “Franziskanische Studien,” and other 
Franciscan periodicals. 

We wish to express our grateful appreciation to the Franciscan scholar, 
the Rev. Parthenius Minges, O. F. M., a pioneer in the Scotistic Revival, 
for his valuable paper read at the present meeting, and we use this 
occasion to recommend his writings to students of philiosophy and 


theology. 
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We respectfully request our Superiors, and particularly the Curia 
Generalitia, to expedite the critical edition of the works of our Franciscan 
Masters, notably of Duns Scotus, Alexander Hales, and Roger Bacon. 
To accomplish this end we earnestly petition our Very Rev. Provincials 
to furnish for this undertaking both men and means. 

8. We rejoice to learn that Dr. Willmann’s monumental ork The 
Science of Education, has been made accessible to English readers by the 
Rev. Felix Kirsch, O. M. Cap. (published by the Archabbey Press, 
Beatty, Pa.), and we commend this book to all educators as a guide and ~ 
an inspiration in their work. 

9. To our Franciscan educators we again commend the bibliographical 
enterprise inaugurated by our Conference in the first two meetings (1919 
and 1920), so as to ensure a successful completion of what promises to be 
an invaluable aid to all our teachers and students. We pledge our hearty 
support to the various Catholic agencies engaged in compiling biblio- 
graphies. We respectfully suggest to our Provincial Superiors to select 
competent Friars to act as librarians in our houses of studies. 


10. “As members of the Catholic Educational Association we pledge 
our hearty co-operation with the National Catholic Welfare Council, in 
particular with its Department of Education, and we recommend that 
every influence be brought to bear upon the American Council of 
Education to secure for our higher educational institutions such standards 
as will safeguard our scholastic traditions of a thorough classical and 
philosophical course. At the same time our Franciscan educators are 
urged to maintain those standards that meet the best requirements and will 
enable our institutions to grant such degrees as will be recognized 
everywhere. 


11. This conference views with feelings of joy the revival among the 
youth of America of the missionary spirit which has ever been the 
cherished inheritance of the Order of St. Francis; a ‘spirit which has 
inspired legions of his sons to penetrate as the first apostles into every land 
on earth, and bedew with their blood the virgin soil which even at this 
hour contains no less than three thousand of them in the missionary fields 
afar. We believe that we should continue to cultivate this spirit among 
our students and clerics, especially by urging fervent prayers and sacrifice 
as a most powerful means; that our Franciscan magazines should acquaint 
the public with the labors, sacrifice, and harvest of our Fathers in. the 
Missions; that we should aid them financially, especially, remembering 
the Indian Missions of this country, and that we should promote and 
further any missionary movement or organization that may give evidence 
of the true spirit of Christian zeal and charity. 


SCOTUS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Rev. Epwin Auwerter, O. F. M,, Pu. D. 


A complete catalogue of Scotistic Literature would fill an 
encyclopedia. The number of authors and their works on things 
Scotistic runs into the thousands. Fr. Rene de Nantes, O. M. C. 
quoted by Minges (Franz. Studien, IV., 1917, p. 63), speaks of 
more than 2,000 authors who adopted or commented upon the 
opinions of Scotus in Philosophy and Theology. Others fix the 
number considerably higher. Trustworthy pilots through this :mare 
magnum are: 


Wadding, Fr. Luke, O. F. M.—Scriptores Ordinis Minorum quibus 
accessit Syllabus eorum qui ex eodem Ordine pro Fide Christi 
fortiter occubuerunt——Editio Novissima (Folio), Editore 
Doctore Attilio Nardecchia, Romae, MCMVI. 


Sbaralea, Fr. Jo. Hyacinthus, O. M. Conv.—Supplementum et Casti- 
gatio ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum S. Francisci; Opus Post- 
humum. (Folio) Editore Doctore Attilio Nardecchia, Romae, 
MCMVII. The several editions of: 


Hurter, Hugo von,—Nomenclator Literarius Recentioris Theologiae 
Catholicae. Innsbruck. 


Bertoni, P. Alexandre, O.F.M.—-Le Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot, 
Troisi¢éme Partie, Les Disciples Du Bienheureux, J. D. S. 
pp. 433-580. 


Chevalier, Ulisse—Répertoire des sources historiques du Moyen-{ge, 
Paris, 1905, Nouvelle Edition, I. Sp. 1249 ff. A fairly complete 
list of the older Literature. 


Holzapfel, P. Dr. Heribert, O.F.M.—Bibliotheca Franciscana de Im- 
maculata Conceptione B. M. V. jussu Rmi. P. Dionysii Schuler, 
Totius Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Ministri Generalis composita. 
Ad Claras Aquas, 1904, pp. 108 in 12 o. 


Raymond, P., O.M.C.—Dictionaire de Théologie Catholique, Vol. IV., 
article “Duns Scot.” Paris 1911, Col. 1865-1947. 


Columns 1942-1947 of this admirable article contain a fairly exhaustive 
bibliography of the’ older and modern Literature, also of that published in 
periodicals and magazines. Literary and biographical notes are added; the 
arrangement is excellent. 


The following lists have been prepared by Rev. Berard Vogt, O. F. M., 
for the older works; valuable directions have been given by Rey. Valentine 
Schaaf, O. F. M., J. C. D. The list of Scotistic writers of the Twentieth 
Century and the critical annotations therto are taken from the standard article 
of Rev. P. Dr. Parthenius Minges, O. F. M., in “‘Franziskanische Studien,” 
Vol. IV., 1917, pp. 49-62 and 177-198. ‘Die Skotistische Literatur des 20. 
Jahrhunderts.” 


I. EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF JOHN DUNS SCOTUS. 


Joannis Duns Scoti, Doctoris Subtilis, Ordinis Minorum Opera Omnia. 
Editore P. Luca Wadding, O.F.M.—Lyons, 1639. 12 Vols. 


This is the only existing edition of the writings of Scotus. “This edition 
contains his philosophical and dogmatic writings, not his commentaries on the 
Scripture, sermons, etc.”’ (Handlexikon der Kath. Theologie, Vol. I., p. 824, 
ed. 1900.) “No attempt is made (by the Quaracchi editor of “De Rerum 
Principio,’’ 1902) to ascertain whether all the works incorporated in the Wad- 
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ding edition are genuine, or whether those omitted from it are spurious. 
Much remains to be done in this direction.” (Minges, F. S., Vol. 4, p. 53.) 
Wadding’s edition, therefore, is neither complete nor critical in the modern 
sense of the word. The text of Scotus almost disappears amidst the volumi- 
nous writings of his commentators. A truly critical edition of the works of 
the Subtle Doctor is the want most keenly felt by every student of Scholasticism. 
Joannis Duns, Doctoris Subtilis Ordinis Minorum Opera Omnia. 
Editio nova juxta editionem Waddingi XII tmos. continentem 
a Patribus Franciscanis de Observantia accurate recognita; 
Parisiis, apud Ludovicum Vives. 1895,—26 vols. 4o. 

“Unfortunately it cannot be said of this edition that it facilitates a juster 
appreciation of the writings of Scotus. It does not answer the requirements of 
literary and historical criticism,—does not even utilize the valuable suggestions 
left by Sbaraglia.”  (Doellinger, Kirchenlexicon, Vol. 10, col. 2131.) The 
Vives edition is, in fact, nothing but a reprint, pure and simple, of Wadding’s 
edition. 

Quaestiones Quodlibetales——Venetiis, 1474, 1497, 1506. _ 

Quaestiones super Quattuor Libr. Sententiarum. Venetiis 1474; 

—Norimbergae, 1481;—Editio G. Brixianus, Ven., 1490;—ibidem, 

1597;—-Editio H. Cavelli, Antverpiae, 1620.—Editio P. G. Mahler, 

Tugij Helv. 1702. 

Quaestiones in Metaphysicam Aristotelis, Venet., 1497. f 

B. Joannis Duns, Doctoris Subtilis ac Mariani Ord. Fr, Min. 

Commentaria Oxoniensia ad IV libros Magistri Sententiarum. 

Novis curis edidit P. Marianus Fernandez Garcia, O.F.M., 

Prov. S. Jacobi in Hispania Alumnus. 

Ad Glaras Aquas, tom. | =in Lo Libo Sent. 1912. “pp. exo 
and 1351. 

Ad Claras Aquas, tom. I] =in II. Lib. Sent., 1914. pp. 940. 

The preface of this edition mentions no less than 34 previous editions or 
imprints containing the Commentary on the Lib. Sent. either entire or partial. 
Fr. Garcia bases his edition on the ancient Venice edition by Gratian of 
Brescia. Manuscripts have not been consulted. It is open to the same ob- 
jections as that of Wadding or the Vives edition. Typographically it is far 
more attractive and readable than other editions. (Minges, F. S., 1917, 52.) 
B. Joannis Duns, Doct. Subtilis, O.F.M. Grammatica Specu- 
lativa, nova editio P. Fr. Mariani Fernandez Garcia. Ad Claras 
Aquas, (Quaracchi, 1902, pp. XXVIII and. 194). 

A reprint from Wadding’s edition, but superior to Wadding’s through its 
excellent typographical arrangement. The same work is found in the Lexicon 
Scholasticum by the same editor. 

Quaestiones disputatae ‘de Rerum Principio, Tractatus De 
Primo Rerum Omnium Principio. Ad Claras Aquas, 1910, 
pp. XCVI and 723. 


The treatise on the Life of Scotus is open to critical objections. The same 
is true of the discussions on the writings of Scotus. Valuable are the testi- 
monies by the Popes, etc., recommending the doctrine of Scotus (pp. LXXV). 
The divisions and titles introduced into the text are by the editor; very help- 
ful are the references to other writings of Scotus given in footnotes. As in 
the other editions by Fr. Garcia, the arrangement of the text is a most welcome 
convenience to the reader. 


B. Joannis Duns, Ord. Ir. Minorum Capitalia Opera, diversis 
ex locis ad litteram citatis collecta labore R. P. Deodati Marie 
a Baliaco (Basly). 

I. Praeparatio Philosophica, Le Havre, 1908, pp. LVI 

and 562. 

II. Synthesis Theologica credendorum primaria, ed. 2. 

1911, pp. LVIII and 803. 

The introductions are in French. The whole work is to comprise 7 vols. 

Again we have merely a reprint of older editions. ‘‘Many statements of the 


editor in_his Introductions are subject to challenge.” (Pesch, quoted by 
Minges, F. S., 1914, p. 189.) Interesting are the groupings of authors and. 
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of such scholastics as are cited or attacked by Scotus. Thus St. Thomas is 
mentioned in 189 instances, Henry of Ghent in 170, ete. Among Franciscans, 
St. Bonaventure is quoted by Scotus 60, Alexander of Hales 16 times, etc. 
Here we have proof positive of the absurdity of the assertion that Scotus 
solely opposes St. Thomas. Quite frequently his objections are leveled against 
his own teachers and confreres. These figures, however, are all taken from 
the uncritical edition of Wadding, which is known to swarm, like all old 
editions, with errors and wrong quotations. 

_ The text of the Capitalia Opera consists exclusively of Synopses from the 
various writings of Scotus, arranged according to the various disciplines of 
Philosophy and Theology. (Minges, F. S., 1917, p. 56.) 


II. SCOTISTIC LITERATURE. 
1. OLDER WORKS. 
a. Philosophy. 


Antonius, ?—Scotus Aristotelicus—seu philosophia peripatetica— 
juxta mentem—J. D. Scoti concinnata. Lisbon, 1747-59. 
Baronius, B.—J. Duns Scotus—per universam philosophiam—contra 
adversantes defensus. Coloniae, 1664. 

Benjumea, B. A.—Commentarii in octo Physicorum Aristotelis libros. 
Ad mentem J. Duns Scoti. Lugduni, 1677. 

Boyvin, J. G.—Philosophia Quadripartita Scoti. 4 vols., Paris, 1668. 

““ ~—Philosophia Scoti, ibid. 1690. 2 

Crisper, ?—Philosophia Scholae Scotisticae, Augsburg, 1735. 

Dominicus, ?—Integer Philosophiae Cursus ad mentem Subtilis Mari- 
anique Doctoris. 4 vols. Matriti, 1729-34. 
Ferrari, J. A.—Philosophia Peripatetica adversus veteres et recen- 
tiores praesertim philosophos firmioribus propugnata rationibus 
Joannis Duns Scoti, Venetiis, 1746. 
—Veteris et recentioris Philosophiae Dogmata J. Duns Scoti— 
_doctrinis accomodata.—ib. 1757. | ~ 
Lalemandet, Joh.—Decisiones Philosophicae, Monaci, 1644-45, 
Llamazares, T.—Cursus Philosophicus sive Philosophia Scholastica 
ad mentem Scoti nova methodo disposita, Lugduni, 1670. 

Locherer, A.—Clypeus Philosophico-Scotisticus, sive Cursus Philo- 
sophicus juxta mentem et doctrinam J. Duns Scoti elaboratus. 
3 vols. Crembsii, 1740. 

Magistris, J. de,—Quaestiones super totum Cursum Logicae, Coloniae, 
(1485?). 

Mayer, C.—Heliotropium Philosophicum in Viridario Doctoris Sub- 
Etlicn Ds Saete19: 

Meron, C.—Philosophia Scoto-Peripatetica, 2 pts. Paris, 1675. 

Oddo, I.—Logica Peripatetica ad mentem Scoti, qua Subtilissimi 
Doctrina declaratur, defenditur.. Panormi, 1664. . 
O’Devlin, F.—Philosophia Scoto-Aristotelica Universa, Norimb., 1710. 
Orbellis, N. de,—Sumule Philosophie Rationalis, seu Logica: scom. 

Doctrina Doctoris Subtilis Scoti, Basileae, 1494. 
Poncius, J.—Philosophiae ad mentem Scoti Cursus Integer, etc. 
Paris, 1672. ; ‘ 
Sannig,—Schola Philosophica Scotistarum; seu Cursus Philosophicus 
Completus ad Mentem Joannis Duns Scoti, 3 vols., Neo-Pragae, 
1684-85. 
Villaverde, M. De—Tractatus in Universam Aristotelis Logicam in 
quo Sententiae Scoti proponuntur, probantur., Compluti, 1658. 
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b. Theology, Biography, General Works. 


(Biographical chapters, mostly uncritical and unreliable, are found in the 
Introductions and Prefaces of practically every edition of, and work on Scotus.) 


Abergonus, F. E.—Resolutio Doctrinae Scoticae, etc. Lugd., 1643. 
Arada, Joh—Controversiae Theologicae inter Sanctum Thomam et 
Scotum., Coloniae, 1620. 


Brancatus, L.—Commentaria in Tertium Librum Sententiarum Joan- 
nis Duns Scoti, Romae, 1673. 

Brizeno, A.—Prima Pars Celebrarum Controversiarum in Primum 
Sententiarum Joannis Duns Scoti Librum., Matriti, 1638. 

Cavelli, Hugo,—Vita Joannis Duns Scoti,—Prefixed to Quaestiones 
Sententiarum. Antwerpiae, 1620. 


Cavelli, Hugo,—Apologia pro Joanne Duns Scoto, Adversus Oppro- 
bria, Calumnias et Injurias, Paris, 1634. 


Colganus, J—Tractatus de Vita, Patria, Scriptis Duns Scoti, Antv. 
1655 

Crisper, ?—Theologia Scholae Scotisticae, Augsburg, 1735. 

Ferchius, Matteo—Vita D. Scoti, Coloniae, 1622. 


UK A.—Ethica Sacra, Scholastica, Speculativo-Practica ad men- 
tem J. Duns Scoti, Herbipoli, 1698. 
Janssenius, N.—Animadversiones et Scholia in Apologiam de Vita et 
Morte J. Duns Scoti. Coloniae, 1622. 
Llamazares, T.—Quaestiones sive Disputationes Theologicae, Scho- 
.lasticae, Dogmaticae et Morales ad mentem Scoti, Lugd. 1679. 
Maestrius, B.—Theologia Moralis ad Mentem DD. Seraphici et Sub- 
tilis, Ven. 1731. 
Panger, M.—Theologia Scholastica, Morali-Polemica juxta mentem 
J. Duns Scoti, 4 lib. Augustae, 32. 
Perius, J——Subtilissimae Contradictiones in Prologum Primum atque 
Secundum Sententiarum Scoti. Florent. 1621. 
Poncius, J.—Integer Theologiae Cursus ad mentem Scoti. Paris, 1652. 
“Scotus Hiberniae Restitutus. ib. 1660. 


Reda, Joannes de—Controversiae Theologicae inter S. Thomam et 
Scotum super Quatuor Libris Sententiarum, Ven. 1599; Colo- 
niae, 1620. 

Veglensis, Mathaeus—Vita Joannis Dunsii Scoti,—Pataviae, 1671. 


Wadding, P. Luke—Vita Joannis Duns Scoti,—Mont., 1664, (also in 
his edition of the Works of Scotus.) 


Ximenez, Samaniego J.—Vida Del Padre J. Dunsio Escoto, Madrid, 
1668. 


2. MODERN WORKS. 
a. Philosophy. 


Barenton, Fr. Hilaire de, O.M.C.—Le role de la volonté d’aprés Scot 
et les néo-Scotistes. “Etudes Franciscaines,” V1I., 1901, pp. 
315-322. 
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Belmond, P. Seraphin, O.F.M.—-Le role de la Volonté: dans la Philo- 
sophie de Duns Scot. In “ftudes Franciscaines,” XXV, 1911, 
pp. 449-467, 561-581. : 


A brief exposition of Scotus’ doctrine on the Primacy of the Will. It 
cannot be said that the difficult and ambiguous passages from the works of 
Scotus, which form the main arguments of his adversaries in, accusing him of 
Kantianism and Indeterminism, are treated satisfactorily by the author. The 
essay appeared also in pamphlet form, Nimes, 1911. 

Pretendu_ anti-intellectualism du Docteur Subtil. In “&tudes 
Franciscaines,” XXXI., 1914, 561-573; XXXII, 5-20. 

Demonstrates, against Rousselot and others, that Scotus’ System and Con- 
cept of God are not anti-intellectual or indeterministic. 

Etudes sur la Philosophie de Duns Scot. I. Dieu, Existence et 
Cognoscibilité. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne, 1913. 


“The author would have rendered a far greater service to the cause of 
Scotus if, instead of the numerous citations from.a multitude of writers, he 
had given us a synopsis _and-thorough discussion of the pertinent passages 
from Scotus.” (Minges, F. S., 1917, p. 184.) He (the author) makes copious 
use of deWulf, but seems to be utterly ignorant of the fact that deWulf is 
eee copying Fr. Minges. This although deWulf gives due credit to 

inges. 


ce 


A propos d’antinomies conciliantes. In “Etudes Franciscaines,” 
XXIX., 1913, pp. 449-461. 

In answer to the strictures, on Belmond’s treatise, of P. Garrigou- 
Lagrange in Revue Thomiste, 1912-13. 
L’existence de Dieu d’apres D. Scot. In ‘Rey. de Philosophie,” 
1908. 
L’etre transcendant d’apres D. Scot. ibid. 1909. 
Claverie, A.—L’existence de Dieu d’apres D. Scot. Rev. Thomiste, 

1905. 

Desbuts, P.—De S. Bonaventure 4 Duns Scot. In “Annales de Philo- 
sophie Chretienne,” 82 Année, Paris, 1910, pp. 130-150, 225-248. 
The article is unsound; the author seems tinged with 
Modernism. 


Dev, Gregorius, O.F.M.—Jus Naturae seu Ethica specialis ad mentem 

Ven. J. Scoti, D. Subtilis——Hierosolymis, 1906, pp. 293. 

Ontologismus et Ven. D. Subtilis, Disquisitio Critico-Philo- 

sophica. Hierosolymis, Typis PP. Franciscalium, 1903, pp. 76. 

Ethica, seu Jus Naturae Generale ad mentem Ven. D. Subtilis, 

1906, pp. 173. 

“ ~ Psychologia ad mentem Ven. D. Subtilis—(Advertised in “Acta 

Minorum,” 1907, p. 31.) 

Heidegger, Dr. Martin—Die Kategorien- und Bedeutungslehre des 
Duns Scotus.—Freiburg i. Br., 1916, pp. 245. 


Hilaire, P—La Role de la Volonté d’apres Scot et les Neo-Scotistes. 
ine Ste krane sViol@V I. 

Klein, Joseph—Intellect und Wille als die naechsten Quellen der 
sittlichen Akte nach Johannes Duns Scotus—In “Franzis- 
kanische Studien,” 1916 and succeeding years. 

Klug, Hubert, O.M.C.—Die Lehre des Johannes Duns Scotus ueber 
Materie und Form nach den Quellen dargestellt. In “Philosoph. 
Jahrbuch der Goerresgesellschaft,” Vol. 30, pp. 44-78, Fulda, 
Aktiendruckerei. ~  . . 


The work-is very favorably reviewed by Fr. Minges, in ‘Franz. 
Studien,” Vol. IV. (1917), p. 407-9. Minges, however, declines to accept 
the sceptical attitude of the author on the authenticity of several important 
works of Scotus. 
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Minges, Parthenius, O.F.M.—Der angebliche excessive Realismus des 
Duns Scotus,—Beitraege zur Gesch. d. Phil. d. MA., Vol. VIL., 
1908, pp. X and 108, Muenster. 
Directed against Stoeckl, Hauréau, Bayle, etc. 
“Die Distinctio Formalis des Duns Scotus.—In “Theologische 
Quartalschr.” 1908, pp. 409-436. 
“Zur Unterscheidung zwischen Wesenheit und Dasein in den 
Geschoepfen—In “Phil. Jahrbuch,” 1916, vol. XXIX, pp. 51-62: 
“Beitrag zur Lehre des Duns Scotus ueber die Univocation des 
Seinsbegriffes.—Phil. Jahrb., 1907, pp. 306-323. et: 
“  Tst Scotus Indeterminist?—In “Beitraege zur Gesch. der Phil. 
d. MA., Vol. V., 1904, pp. XII and 138. 
Mindorff, Claude, O.F.M.—Duns Scotus on the Divine Will ine 
“Fortnightly Review,” Vol. XVIL, pp. 677 and 706. 


Prezzolini, P. Cherubinus, O.F.M.—Cursus Philosophicus ad mentem 
Doctoris Subtilis, Romae, Ex Typograph. Sallustiana, 1905, 
2 Vols. : 


Pluzanski, E.—Essai sur la Philosophie de Duns Scot. Paris, 1887. 
Italian edition by Alfani, Firenze, 1892. 


Prantl, Carl—Geschichte der Logik, Vol. III, pp. 202-232. 


Raymond, Fr., O.M.C.—La Philosophie critique de Duns Scot et le 

Criticisme de Kant.—In “Etudes Franciscaines,’ XXII, 1909, 

pp. 117 fh 

L’ontologie de Duns Scot, et le principe du Panthéisme.—In 

“ft. Francisc., XXIV., 1910, pp. 141 ff. 

Une étappe nouvelle dans la conception de la Philosophie Sco- 

lastique —“Et. Franc.,” XX VII., 1912, pp. 578-587. 

“ La Théorie de L’induction. Duns Scot précurseur de Bacon.— 

“Dt, Erane.: xols, 1909) pp. lis. tte 

Symphorien, Fr., O.M.C.—-La distinction Formelle de Scot et les 
Universaux.—“—t. Franc.,” XXI., XXIII, 1909 and 1910. 

Schmid, A.—Die Thomistische und Scotistische Gewissheitslehre, Dil- 
lingen, 1859. é 

Schneid, M.—Die Koerperlehre des Johannes Duns Scotus und ihr 
Verhaeltnis zum Thomismus und Atomismus.—Mainz, 1879. 


Siebeck, H.—Die Willenslehre bei Duns Scotus und seinen Nach- 
folgern.—Zeitschrift f. Phil. u. Phil. Kt. CXII., 1898, pp. 179-216. 


Werner, K.—Die Psychologie und Erkenntnislehre des Johannes Duns 
Scotus. Wien, 1877. 

Die Sprachlogik des Johannes Duns Scotus, ibid., 1877. 
Vacant—D’ou vient que Duns Scot ne concoit point la volonté comme 
St. Thomas d’Aquin.—Freiburg, Internat. Scient. Catholic Con- 
gress, 1898, pp. 631-45. 

La Philosophie du Duns Scot Comparée a celle de S. Thomas.— 
Ann. Philos. Chret. 1887-1889. 


“ 


ae 


b. Theology, Biography, General Works. 


Anonymous or by various authors, edited by F. Paolini, O.F.M.— 
De Vita Beati Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris Immaculatae Con- 
ceptionis—nec non de ejus Cultu immemorabili—Romae, Typis 
Perseverantiae, 1905, pp. 468. 
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Anonymous or by various authors, edited by F. Paolini, O.F.M.— 
L’Ordine dei Frati Minori al Congresso Mariano Internazio- 
nale tenuto in Roma dal 30. Nov. al 4. Dec., Romae,. Tipogra- 
fia Artigianelli di S. Giuseppe, 1905, pp. IV and 94. 

This publication contains among other contributions a good bibliography 
of the works occasioned by the Jubilee of the Dogma of the Imm. Conception. 
Monumenta Cultus Immemorabilis—quibus fulcitur causa Servi 
Dei Joannis Duns Scoti—Romae, 1907, pp. 55. 

Di una illustra testimonianza sopra la Divina Missione del 

Beato Giovanni Duns Scoto,—Dilucidazione di un importan- 

tissimo documento coevo.—Romae, 1905, pp. 12. 

Fr. Gulielmi Guarrae, Fr. Joannis Duns Scoti, Fr. Petri Aureoli 

Quaestiones Disputatae de Immaculata Conceptione B. M. V.— 

“Ad Claras Aquas, 1904, pp. XIX and 156. 
An excellent synopsis, based partly on Ms. material. The contributions 

of William Ware are here printed for the first time. 

Adjutus, P., O.F.M.—L’Immaculée Conception et les Traditions Fran- 
ciscaines,—Malines, pp. 104. 

Baumgarten-Crusius—De Theologia Scoti, Jena, 1826. 

Belmond, P. Seraphine, O.F.M.—La Distinction Réelle de l’essence et 

de l’existence et sa valeur apologétique—In “ft.. Francisc.,” 

DOC Ot oe pe. 5 31-556: ; 

“A propos d’antinomies conciliantes.,.—In “ft. Francisc.,” 

XXIX, 1913, pp. 449-461. 

L’Idée de Création d’aprés S. Bonaventure et Duns. Scot.—In 

SBeebrane., xox Xp .19135 XOX X. 11913, XOX KT, 1944. 

Bertoni, Alexandre, O.F.M.—Le Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot, sa vie, 
sa doctrine, ses disciples. Levanto, 1917, pp. XVI and 601. - 

The most comprehensive publication of recent date on Scotus and things 

Scotistic. 

Caylus, Fr. Dominique de—Merveilleux épanouissement de 1’Ecole 
Scotiste au XVIle. Siécle—In “Et. Franc.,” XXIV, 1910; XXV, 
19407 XX VI d9?1. 


Carcagente, Fr. Querubin de—Apologia y Elogio del V. Doctor Sutil 
y Mariano P. Juan Duns Escoto.—Valencia, 1904, pp. XLI 
and 494. 

The work is directed chiefly against the aspersions of the Spanish 
Dominican—later Cardinal—Zephyrin Gonzalez who, among other absurdities, 
calls Scotus the Kant of the XIIIth Century. It is a pity that the testimonies 
of others are far in excess of the quotations from the writings of Scotus him- 
self in this otherwise valuable work. 

Chevalier, Ulisse—Duns Scotus.—In “Repertoire des sources histor- 
iques du moyen-age.—Paris, 1905. 
A fairly copious bibliography of the older works. 


Dorner, A.—Duns Johannes Scotus.—Herzog-Plitt’s Realencyclo- 
paedie, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 735-756, Vol. III. 
Dupasquier, $—Summa Théologiae Scotisticae,—Patavii, 1719; Caen., 
1895. 
Deodat Marie de Basly, Pere, O.F.M.—Le Vénerable Duns Scot,— 
Rome, Desclée, 1902. 
“ Le B. Duns Scot et le Statut Catholique de la Pensée a 1’Uni- 
versité de Paris——Havre, Bonne Parole, 1909, pp. 154. 
“" Grandes Théses Catholiques; Le Sacré-Coeur, conférences 
selon la doctrine du Vén. Jean Duns Scot,—Paris, 1900, pp. 270. 
“ Pourquoi Jesus-Christ?—2nd Vol. of the preceding work. 
-Rome-Paris, 1903, pp. 483. 
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The author is carried away, more than once, by his enthusiasm for Duns 
Scotus to make exaggerated claims. His discussions on the motive of the 
Incarnation and of Divine Love are, if the reader keeps this in view, very 
suggestive and thought-provoking. The insertion of a ‘‘Homilia Ven. Joannis 
Duns Scoti’ for a proposed Office of the S. Heart and other extravagances 
will hardly benefit the cause of Scotus. 


Diekamp, F.—Duns Scotus. Kirchl. Handlexicon, Muenchen, 1907, 
Vol. I 


Desbuts, P.—De S. Bonaventure a Duns Scot.—In “Annales de Philo- 
sophie Chrétienne, 82. Année, Paris, 1910. 


The author is inclined to modernism,—his views are open to many objections. 


Encyclopedia Britannica—John Duns Scotus. Vol. VIII. Cambridge, 
1910, pp. 683. 


‘The short article is rather general. Several statements are hardly cor- 
rect, ex. gr.: that the Thomistic System favors Pantheism, the Scotistic, on 
the other hand, Pelagianism. 


Eijan, Fr. Samuel, O.F.M.—E]1 Lirio entre espinas 0 El Apostolo de 
Maria Immaculada Ven. P. Juan Duns Escoto.—Barcelona, 
1902, pp. 325. 


The book contains 50 poetical compositions on Duns Scotus. 


Eduardo de Caparroso, P., O.M.C.—La Immaculada Coneepcion de 
Duns Escoto y el opusculo del Sr. Larumbe.—Pamplona, 1908, 
pp. 144. ; 


Erdmann, Joh—Andeutungen ueber die wissenschaftliche Stellung des 
Duns Scotus.—In “Theol. Studien und Krit.,” 1863, pp. 492. 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie., Vol. I., par. 213. 
Duns Scotus as a Theologian and Philosopher—Americ. Presb. 
Review, XIV. 289. 


Endres, Joh. Anton—Thomas von Aquin,—Mainz, Kirchheim, 1910. 


Ehrle, P. F.—Grundsaetzliches zur Characteristik der neueren und 
neusten Scholastik—In “Stimmen d. Zeit,” 1918, Erg. Hft. 6. 
Freiburg, Herder. 


Die Paepstliche Encyclica vom 4. August 1879 um die Res- 
tauration der Christlichen Philosophie, St. aus M. L., Vol. 18, 
1880. 


Frassen, P, Claudius, O.F.M.—Scotus Academicus, seu Universa Doc- 
toris Subtilis Dogmata Theologica—Editio Nova. Romae, ex 
Typographia Sallustiana, 1900-1902. Vols. 12. 


This is the latest edition of the famous digest of the writings of Scotus. 
The edition is made from Frassen’s Ms., hence critical, at least the first vols. 
Former editions appeared in 1672, 1721, 1744. 


Fox, Dr. James J.—Scotus Redivivus——New York Review, Vol. I. 


Fetten, Theodor—Johannes Duns Scotus ueber das Werk der Er- 
loesung.—Bonn, 1913, pp. 127. 


Gand, Fr. Olivier de—Sur L’opinion de Scot au sujet de la Grace et 
la Charité Habituelles—‘“Et. Franc.,” Vol. XVI. 


Garcia, P. Marianus Fernandez—Lexicon Scholasticum Philosophico- 
Theologicum, in quo termini, definitiones, distinctiones, et 
effata—a B. Joanne Duns Scoto exponuntur.—Ad Claras Aquas, 
1910, pp. LIV and 1055. 


The most important publication of the famous Scotus scholar. It offers 
a mine of information on the doctrine of Scotus. Everywhere the citations 
from the original writings are carefully given. The work, however, is of 
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unequal merit. Many questions of highest importance are passed over or 
treated far too briefly. This does not diminish the debt of gratitude we owe 
the author for his invaluable book. 


Garcia, P. Marianus Fernandez —Mentis in Deum quotidiana elevatio 
duce Doctore Subtili ac Mariano B. Joanne Duns Scoto, O.F.M. 
—Ad Claras Aquas, 1907, editio II., 1913, pp. CXIX and 549 
in 16mo. 
The first edition is dedicated to and was graciously accepted by Pius X. 
No better refutation could be found of the assertion that Scotus is merely a 


dry-as-dust dialectician than these subjects for meditation for every day of 
the year. The beautiful work deserves warmest commendation. 


Gemelli, Agostino, O.F.M.—La volonta nel pensiero del Ven. J. Duns 
Scoto,—Monza, 1906. : 

Ancora sulla volonta del pensiero del Ven. Duns Scoto.—Rocca 
S. Casciano, 1907. 


La nozione di Dio secondo Duns Scoto—In “Rivista di Filo- 
sofia Neo-scolastica.”—Firenze, 1914, pp. 295-300. 


Holzapfel, Heribert, P., O.F.M.—Bibliotheca Franciscana de Im- 
maculata Conceptione.—Ad Claras Aquas, 1904, pp. 108. 


Hoyeri, P. F. Michaelis, Ord. FF. Eremit. S. Augustini—Oratio 
Encomiastica de Sanctitate Vitae et Divina Sapientia Vener- 
abilis Joannis Duns Scoti,—Romae, 1906, pp. 54. 

A panegyric pronounced by Fr. Michael Hoyer in 1637 while prefect of 
studies in Lille, previous editions appeared in 1640 at Douai and in 1707 at 


Koeln. The author shows himself to have been an enthusiastic admirer and 
follower of Duns Scotus. 


“cs 


Kazenberger, P. Kilianus—Assertiones Centum ad mentem Doctoris 
Subtilis ex universa Theologia selectae—Editio Nova, Ad 
Claras Aquas, 1906, pp. 1V and 96. 

An excellent introduction into the Theology of Scotus. 


Klein, Dr. J.—Der Gottesbegriff des Johannes Duns Scotus vor allem 
nach seiner ethischen Seite betrachtet.—Paderborn, Schoeningh, 
1913, pp. XX XI and 248. 

The author has carefully consulted the seven Mss. of the Commentary on 
the Sentences in the Vaticana. His work is a most thorough and lucid_expo- 
sition of the teaching of Scotus on the essence and activity of God, the Divine 
Persons and the ideal production of creatural life, the relation of essence to 
idea, necessity and liberty, divine justice, absolute and limited power of the 
Divine Will, mercy of God, Predestination and Reprobation. Scotus is 
vigorously defended against his adversaries and detractors. The work de- 
serves fullest commendation. 


“ 


Zur Sittenlehre des Johannes Duns Scotus.—In “Franziskanische 

Studien,” Vol. J and II., 1914-15. : 

“  Tntellect und Wille als die naechsten Quellen der sittlichen 
Akte nach Johannes Duns Scotus.—In “Fr. St.,” 1919-1920. 

“  %um Characterbild des Johannes Duns Scotus.—In “Fr. St.,” 

1917, pp. 343-354. 


Klug, P. Hubert, O.M.C.—Zum Wiederaufbluehen des Skotismus.— 
In Pastor Bonus, 1913, pp. 270-286. 

“Zur Biographie der Minderbrueder Johannes Duns Scotus und 
Wilhelm von Ware.—-In “Franz. Stud.” Vol. II. (1915), pp. 
377-384. 

“ Beitrag zur skotistischen Lehre ueber das Wesen des Buss- 
sakramentes.—In “Pastor Bonus,”—1911-12, pp. 199-211. 

“Die Immaterialitaet der Engel und Menschenseelen nach Duns 
Scotus.—-In “Franz. Studien,” III., 1916, pp. 400-403. 
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Lorte y Escartin, P. Hieronymus—Vita Sanctitas, encomia B. Joannis 
Duns Scoti solis auctorum testimoniis comprobata, seu opus a 
suo auctore vocatum “Mappa Subtilis” prima vice anno 1693 
editum, secunda vice nunc Romae-in Typographia Pontificia 
Instituti Pii Papae IX., pp. 400. ene work is described-in the 
following: : 


Pro Causa et Centenario Beati eet: Duns. Scoti Doctoris 
Mariani at Subtilis Ministris Provinciarum Ordinis Minorum.— 
Romae,. 1909, pp. 27. 


This Souvenir work contains also a short bibliography of modern Sco- 
tistic literature. ‘ 


Montefortino, Fr. Hieronymus de—Ven. Joannis Duns Som Doctoris 
Subtilis Ordinis. Fratrum Minorum Summa Theologica ex uni- 
versis operibus ejus concinnata juxta ordinem et disposo- 
tionem Summae Angelici Doctoris S. Thomae Aquinatis.— 
Latest edition: Romae, Typographia Sallustiana, 1900, Vols. 6. 


Morin, F.—Dictionaire de Philosophie et. Theologie _Scholastiques— 
Lyons, 1857-58, Vols. 2. 
De L’histoire de la Philosophie Scholastique, —Lyons, 1852. 


ce 


Mueller, J—Biographisches ueber Duns Scotus. —Coeln, 1881, 


Minges, P. Parthenius—Zur Trinitaetslehre des Duns Scotus.—In 
Sire St Vt OLDS Dp eet-oos 


Minges, P. Parthenius, O.F.M.—Die Skotistische Literatur des zwan- 
zigsten Jahrhunderts.—In “Franz. Studien,” Vol. IV., (1917), 
pp. 49-67 and 177-198. t 
“Duns Scotus,” “Scotism and Scotists” in “Catholic _Encyclo- 
pedia,” Vol. V., pp. 194-199 and Vol. XIII., pp. 610-613. 
Das Verhaeltnis zwischen Glauben und Wissen.’ Theologie und 
Philosophie nach Duns Scotus.—In “Forschungen zur christl. 
Literatur—u. Dogmengesch.” Vol. VII., fasc. 4/5., Paderborn, 
1908, pp. XII. and 204. 


Largely controversial against Erdmann, Dorner, Haffner, Schwane, 
Chamberlain, etc. 


“" Zum “Wiederaufbluehen des Skotismus-—In “Fr. St.” 1914, 
137-64. 

* Zur Théologie des Duns Scotus—In “Theol. Quartalschrift,” 

Tuebingen, 1902, pp. 259-273. 

Der Gottesbegriff des Duns Scotus auf seinen angeblich exzes- 

siven Indeterminismus geprueft—In “Theol. Studien der Leo- 

Gesellschaft, 16: Heft, Wien, Mayer & Co., pp. X and 173. 

Beitrag zur. Lehre des Duns Scotus ueber das Werk Christi.—- 

In: “Theol. Quartalschrift.” Tuebingen, 1907, pp. 241-279. 

Beitrag zur Lehre des Duns Scotus ueber die Person Christi— 

In “Theol. Quartalschrift,’ Tuebingen, .1907, pp. 384-424. 

Die Gnadenlehre des Duns Scotus auf ihren angeblichen Pela- 

gianismus und Semipelagianismus geprueft—Muenster i.W., 

1906, pp. VIII. and 102. 

“ Der Wert der guten Werke nach Duns Scotus—In “Th. Qu. 

Schr.,” Tuebingen, 1907, pp. 76-93. 

Bedeutung von Object, Umstaenden und Zweck fuer die Sitt- 

lichkeit eines Aktes nach Duns Scotus.—In “Philos. Jahrbuch 

der Goerresgesellschaft,” 1906, pp. 338-347. 
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.  Minges, P. Parthenius, O.F.M.— Die angeblich laxe ‘Reuelehre des 
Duns Scotus.—In “Zeitschr. f. Kath. ‘Theologie, Innsbruck,” 
1901, pp. 231-257. 


Refutes the accusations of extreme Laxism brought .against Scotus and 
the entire Franciscan School. 


Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis, Pars. Prior, 
—Monachii, 1902, pp. 289. 

This work is largely based on Scotistic doctrines; the author, however, 
denies its purely Scotistic character. 
Ist Scotus Indeterminist?—In “Beitraege zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters,’ Muenster, 1905. 
Der angebliche excessive Realismus des Duns Scotus.—ibid. 
1908. 
Duns Scoti Doctrina Philosophica et Theologica quoad res 
praeciptias proposita et’ considerata—Ad Claras Aquas, 1908. 
Bedeutung von Object, Umstanden und Zweck fuer die Sittlich- 
keit eines Aktes nach Duns Scotus.—In “Philos, Jahrbuch,” 1906. 
Beitrag zur Lehre des Duns Scotus ueber die Equivocation des 
Seinsbegriffes.—In “Jahrb.,” 1907. 
Duns Scotus und die Thomistisch-molinistischen Kontroversen. 
—In “Fr. Studien,” 1920. 


Meyer, P. Fulgence, O.F.M—John Duns Scotus.—Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. Vol. 58, pp. 632-1918. 


Manuel Malo, O.F.M.—Defensa filosofico-teologica' del Ven. Doctor 
Sutil y Mariano Fr. Juan Duns Escoto,—Orihuela, 1889. 


Michel-Ange, Fr., O.M.C.—Ossuna et Duns. Scot ou la Mystique de 
Saint Francois——In Etudes Franc., 1909-1911. 

Proves that the mysticism of St. Theresa is in the fullest sense the literary 
expression of Scotism, particularly of Scotus’ conception of God. This is owing 
to the far-reaching influence of the writings of the Spanish Franciscan, John 
of Villasenor, in religion Fr. Francis of Ossuna, on the spiritual and literary 
development of St. Theresa. 

O’Neil, Fr. Albert, O.F.M.—Duns Scot et la preuve scripturaire de la 
Transsubstantiation—In “Etudes Franc.,” XXXI., 1914, pp. 
234-242, 

Paolini, Fr. Cyprianus, O.F.M.—Fr. Petri de Aquila, O.F.M.; cogno- 
mento Scotelli, B. Joannis Duns Scoti Discipuli, Commentaria 
in quattuor libros Sententiarum. 4 Vols.—Levanti, 1907-09. 

Although this edition is but a reprint of former ones, its publication 
deserves hearty approval. It makes accessible one of the best expositions of 
Scotus’ teachings by one of the foremost disciples of the Subtle Doctor who 


received his nickname of “Little Scotus” as a compliment to his able pre- 
sentation of the Master’s doctrine. 


Prado, O. P., Fray Norberto—Escoto y Santo Tomas.—In “La Cien- 
cia Tomista,” Madrid, 1914. 

Pauwels, P. Pierre, O.F.M.—-Les Franciscaines et L’Immaculée Con- 
ception.—Malines, Godenne, 1904, pp. 278. 


Carefully mentioning his sources, the author gives an account of the his- 
torical development of the Doctrine. A- valuable bibliography and lists of 
the names of Franciscan members of the Council of Trent add to the merits 
of the work. = 


- Pesch, Christian, S.J—Das Wiederaufbluehen des Skotismus in Frank- 
reich.—In “Stimmen aus Maria Maachs Wol, 83, 19le,  ** 


Pisauro, Fr. Cyrus a, O.F.M.—Nolana seu Ordinis Minorum.—Romae 
S. C. de Propaganda Fide, 1905. 
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Paolini, P. Franciscus Maria, O.F.M.—Vita B. Joannis Duns Scoti, 
conscripta circa Annum 1480.—Genuae, 1904. 
The same edited most of the works mentioned under “Anonymous.” 


Raymond, Fr., O.M.C.—Les Oeuvres de Duns Scot.—In “Et. Fr.,” 
XVII, 1907. 


“ “Duns Scot”’—In “Dictionaire de Théologie Catholique,” Vol. 
IV., 1911. ; 


An excellent article well worth studying. The bibliography is very ac- 
curate, especially on modern works. 


Duns Scot et le Modernisme.—In “Etudes Franciscaines,” 
XXIX, 1913. A 


An energetic and convincing refutation of the inexcusable attacks made 
upon the Scotistic School in the ‘‘Revue Thomiste,’”’ 1912, especially by T. 
Richard. Against the same calumnies is directed the ‘‘Lettre ouverte a M. le 
Directeur de la “Revue Thomiste,’ by P. Seraphine Belmond, O. F. M., in 
“Revue Thomiste,’’ 1912, 387-390. 


Pour la diffusion et la defense des doctrines de Duns Scot.— 
Ime “Bt Er xX GT 1909: 


Docteurs Franciscaines et Doctrines Franciscaines.—In ‘Et. 
IPie 2 2OSC. Tee 


<> Vers Duns Scot—-In “Bight 7 Xoo leat od. 


“Le Motif de L’Incarnation—In “ft. Fr.” XXVIII, 1912, also 
XXXI, 1914, pp. 18-54. : 


La pensée de Duns Scot sur les preuves du dogme de la Trans- 
substantiation—In “Et. Fr.’ XX XI, 1914. 


René de Nantes, F., O.M.C.—Saint Bonaventure et Duns Scot.—In 
Et, Hin Villeadooo 
Noteworthy are the historical remarks on the grand periods of Scholas- 
ticism. Special chairs for professors of Scotism existed at the universities of 
Rome, Paris, Coimbra, Salamanca, Oxford, Cologne, in Mainz, Louvain, etc. 
More than 2000 authors adopted and wrote commentaries on the teachings of 
Scotus. Popes Alexander V. and Sixtus IV. taught Scotism, etc. 


Ritschl, A.—Johannes Duns Scotus-—“Jahrb. fuer Deutsche The- 
ologie,”’ X, pp. 298 ff. 


Seeberg, Reinhold—Die Theologie des Johannes Duns Scotus. Eine 
dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung.—Leipzig, 1900, pp. 705. 

An honest, and withal successful effort by a Protestant scholar to appre- 

ciate and give a fair exposition of the Scotistic system. He fails, however, 

entirely in his interpretation of Scotus’ teachings on contrition, on the Sco- 

tistic character of Theology as a practical science. This he understands in 

the modern Protestant sense of ‘‘Gefuehlsreligion.’”’ Seeberg is filled with 

highest admiration for the profound intellect of this “‘really great systematician.” 


Stockum, Dr. W.—Zum Wiederaufleben skotistischer Studien.—In 
“Theol. Revue,’ Muenster, 1916, pp. 202 ff. : 


Stateczny, P. Eusebius, O.F.M.—Compendium Historiae Philosophiae. 
—Romae, Sallustiana, 1898. 


Timothée, Fr., O.M.C.—L’école Scotiste et le Dogme de la Trans- 
substantiation.—In “Et. Fr.,” Vol. 6. ; 


Vogt, Berard, O.F.M.—St. Thomas and Duns Scotus.—Ecclesiastical 
Review. Vol. 64, pp. 580, 1921. 


de Wulf, M.—Scholasticism Old and New.—New York, Benziger, 1907. 


The famous professor of Louvain at first almost ignored Duns Scotus. 
But his later writings prove a more-and more increasing sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the great partner of St. Thomas. 
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1, The Twentieth Century has even produced a special Review on 
Scotus and Scotism. In 1903 the French Franciscan, Fr. Deodat Marie de 
Basly, founded a periodical bearing the title ‘la Bonne Parole des Grands 
Scholastiques. Revue Scotiste,’”’ which appeared in folio size about 20 times 
annually. In 1910 the title was changed into “Revue Duns Scot,” and again 
in 1912 into ‘“L’Ecole Franciscaine.’’ Unfortunately, the editor had to dis- 
continue his meritorious work on account of his many other labors, especially 
the publication of the “‘Capitalia Opera Scoti.’”?> The demise of the promising 
undertaking cannot be sufficiently deplored. 


Some of the articles published have also appeared in other writings of 
the Rev. Editor or in the prefaces thereof. Of others may be mentioned ‘‘Le 
vrai motif de Vincarnation,’’ 1911, which forms the nucleus of the 2nd vol. of 
“Grand Théses Catholiques.” ‘‘Les positions de Scot contre le modernisme 
économique” in No. 14, against usury, and of special significance in our times. 
“Duns Scot contre l’agnosticisme,’’ ‘“‘Duns Scot contre |’Immanentisme.” 


The best volume is that of 1912, “L’Ecole Franciscaine,’’ unfortunately 
incomplete. Here we have an article “Vers Duns Scot,’ which renders an 
interesting account of the revival of Scotistic studies. In Nos. 4-9 we have 
a lengthy treatise, ““A un tournant de la Scolastique,’”’ and an important review 
on the 4th edition of the History of Philosophy in the Middle Ages by the 
famous. Neo-Thomist M. deWulf, of Louvain. 


The last number recounts the history of the publication and contains the 
farewell of the Rev. Editor to the readers. 


2. In his final remarks on the Scotistic Literature of the 20th Century, 
Fr. Minges (Franzisk. Studien, 1917, Vol. 4, pp. 196-8) summarizes his 
impressions as follows: 


“We find a literature which surpasses by far the output of the Nine- 
teenth. As to its value one must admit that the multa are not always de- 
serving of the predicate multwm. As to Biography,—they are for the most 
part a re-hashing of the time-honored legends, without any attempt at critical 
sifting and examination. The new editions of Scotus are chiefly mere reprints 
of the older ones; not even the most primitive requirements, e. g., the con- 
sultation of the MSS., have been satisfied. The treatises on the importance 
of Scotus, his systems, his position in the history of Scholasticism, his relation 
to other scholastics, to Kantianism, Pantheism, Modernism, etc., are, to a 
large extent, entirely too general, popular and rhetorical—without true scientific 
value. Mere panegyrics on Scotus and his School, copious citations of wit- 
nesses of former times, etc., will never clear his good name from the many 
allegations of erroneous doctrine made against him at all times. 


“What is needed is a clear and positive statement of his doctrines, 
especially of the true spirit of his entire System. Every quotation from his 
works, alleged by his adversaries, must be collected, carefully verified, and 
must be discussed in its context. And all extravagant statements, which 
merely hurst the good cause must be eschewed.” 


“Theology as such can only gain when, through really solid works, 
the ancient, genuine and, ecclesiastically, altogether correct Scotism 
is given its due place of honor beside ‘Thomism. Every one doing 
research work on Scotus cannot but be overpowered by the towering 
greatness of this Franciscan and the theological depth of the Scotistic 
World of Thought.” (Stockums, quoted by Minges, 1. c. p. 198.) 
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